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UGENE PRESBREY, who, 

E in the course of a career 
Le J} covering more than thirty 
years, divided into acts and delivered 
to directors almost every book that 
wasn’t chained to the desk, used to 
say: “I want the novel that can’t be 
dramatized !” 

As from muezzin to muezzin, the cry 
seems to have been taken up by this 
season’s first-night providers. Perhaps 
it is because originality has gone into 
the movies,—though, if it has, the 
fact isn’t noticeable,—but after practi- 
cal abandonment of the practice, our 
playwrights have plunged into the li- 
braries again and become dealers in 
second-hand merchandise. Some few 
things—brains, for instance—improve 
by being used, but even they only by 
being used for the purpose intended. 
A calf’s brain, boiled and served with 
sauce piquante, would be more delec- 
table than the best thinking apparatus 
that ever came from the skull of a 
Friedrich Nietzsche or a Herbert 
Spencer. 

















Damned With Faint 


Calves’ brains are the proper meat for 
making plays. The more elemental a 
narrative, the more expressible in terms 
of physical action, and the less there 
is of it, the more suitable to the stage. 
Sardou said any theme really adapted 
to histrionic interpretation could be 
written upon one side of a visiting card. 
Not a great deal of thought—or plot— 
can be crammed into four acts or got 
out in three hours. That is why the 
big men of fiction do not lend them- 
selves readily to footlights — why 
Dickens, Thackeray and Balzac are 
transferred to the theater with less 
felicity than Doyle, Tarkington and 
Mrs, Burnett. A good story is a good 
story, no matter where you get it; but 
a good story for a book isn’t necessarily 
a good story for a play, any moré than 
a good pattern for a divan is a good 
pattern for a dress; and the stage is no 
more the place for a tale that fills hun- 
dreds of pages, involves scores of inci- 
dents, divides itself into two or three 
parallel plots and depends upon descrip- 
tion, explanation of character and 
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The chorus 
in Act Il of 
“His Little 
Widows.’ 
“If Mormon 
women,” sug- 
gests Mr. 
Pollock, 
“ever looked 
like ten of 
the eleven 
widows, po- 
lygamy might 
really be a 
national prob- 
lem.” 
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uncommon manifestations of psychol- 
ogy, than a drawing-room table would 
have been the place for the Colossus 
of Rhodes. 

The ironclad form of our drama, with 
its limitations as to number of scenes 
and persons, fatally cramps and restricts 
such a story, which would be served 
best by the Russian method of dis- 
closure through ten or twelve episodes, 
as in “Nju” or “The Life of Man.” Its 
externals, of course, lend themselves 
most readily to the cinema. What re- 
mains in any of these artificial visuali- 
zations, however—in these turnings and 
twistings and mutilations—is the faint- 
est possible flavor of the original. I 
never can understand why anyone who 
can read should want to witness a 
dramatization, any more than I could 
understand why anyone who might see 
a fine painting should prefer the picture 
as a jigsaw puzzle, with half the im- 
portant parts missing. The best pos- 
sible adaptation is not a_ free-hand 
drawing but a tracing—an exploit in 
fetters, a twice-told tale, a big canvas 

















Plays=dy Channing Pollock 


in a little frame, a hop, skip and a 
jump from peak to peak, an attempt to 
foist another’s vision upon you. 

This is the reason so few of our great 
novels become successful plays, and 
that so few of our successful plays were 
great novels. Of nineteen pieces pro- 
duced this season that had their genesis 
between covers, six have enjoyed pro- 
longed prosperity and three more 
have yielded satisfactory returns. The 
former group, however, is made up of 
works in which only a single incident 
or character was taken from the novel 
—as in “The Thirteenth Chair’—or in 
which a general impression was derived 
from a novel singularly adapted, be- 
cause of its simplicity and dramatic 
quality, to use in the theater. Among 
these may be included “Pals First,” 
“Old Lady 31,” “Nothing But the 
Truth,” “Come Out of the Kitchen” 
and “The Man Who Came Back.” Here 
transmutation was effected by the only 
really advantageous method—that of 
reading the book, and forgetting it. 
One and all, the stage versions of great 





novels—“The Wrong Box,” “Major 
Pendennis” and ‘Colonel Newcome’— 
have been failures. These contain too 
many things the public cannot and will 
not forget, and that, therefore, must be 
kept in the hash. Thackeray, filtered 
through Langdon Mitchell or Michael 
Morton, is likely to taste of the Giant 
Victorian as a church stew tastes of 
oysters or as your sweetheart’s kiss 
thrills when deliv- 
ered to you by her 
mother ! 
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From “The Midnight 

Frolic.” “Rustic visitors, 

who wouldn’t turn their heads to see a flock of calves 

on the farm, have their heads completely turned by a 
pair on the runway.” 


“Peter Ibbetson” 


“'T’RILBY” was not an undramatizable 

novel, Everything in it that was 
cheap and obvious could be transferred 
to the stage, as everything trite and 
melodramatic in O. Henry is being 
transferred to the screen. Unfor- 
tunately for a large number of people, 


very little that is cheap and obvious was . 


to be found in “Peter Ibbetson,” a work 
of finer texture which, in a compilation 
by John N. Raphael, reaches the Re- 
public twenty-two years after Du 
Maurier’s later effort created its furore 
at the Garden. 

“Peter Ibbetson” is not so much a 
story as it is the description of a state 
of mind. Effective plays concern them- 
selves with what their characters do; 
whereas this poetic and sympathetic 
romance is concerned with what its 
characters think. Du Maurier so charm- 
ingly and beautifully manifested the 
power of mind over matter, of the 
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spiritual over the corporeal, so glow- 
ingly glorified the triumph of love over 
life, that he achieved an ecstatic and 
exultant tragedy, in which the actual 
plot, made up of cruel experiences, is 
but a minor strain in a song of pure 
joy, and death itself becomes a “happy 
ending.” Peter, it might have been, and 
Mary, Duchess of Towers, who cried: 
“Our hands would touch, for all the 
mountain bars ; and heaven being rolled 
between us at the end, we should but 
vow the faster for the stars!” 

Of the charm, the mysticism, the 
aloofness from the material of this 
great love- 





story, of its 


brave faith and in- 
effable longing and “sadness..... 
ee resembles sorrow only as 


the mist resembles the rain,” but little 
withstands the glare of the footlights. 
“Aloofness from the material” through 
a medium essentially material, and by 
machinery necessarily clumsy and ap- 
parent! Du Maurier’s soul-companions, 
separated by palace walls and prison 
gates, found themselves together in their 
dreams, visited in the visions of the 
night ; and the sensation of gliding into 
a dream is not effected by the swish of 
the back drop. At will, Peter and The 
Duchess could see and hear whatever 
they had seen and heard, could prom- 
enade the vaulted corridors of the opera 
and thrill at the voice of Patti; while 
the best the theater can do for them is 
a painted foyer and the song of a 
moderately gifted lady off stage. Read- 
ing is a kind of “dreaming true”—an 
experience bounded only by your im- 
agination; while seeing, in the theater, 


































DAMNED WITH FAINT PLAYS 


















































Sir Herbert Tree as Colo. 

nel Newcome and Elsie 

Mackay as Ethel New- 

come in “Colonel New- 
come.” 


is bounded by the possibilities of scenery and 
electric lights. 

Even the physical occurrences 
of the narrative seem to have 
been a trifle unwieldy. Peter's 
happy boyhood, just outside 
Paris, where he was the de- 
voted swain of that poor 
Mimsey who afterward became 
The Duchess of Towers, fills 
‘almost a third of the book, and 
its significance, its influence, 
of course, hardly can be 
crowded into one or two 
speeches of reminiscence. 
The exigencies of the 
drama require us to be- 
lieve in a perfect rush of 
old friends— Major 
Duquesnois and The 
Duchess—to the inn at 
Passy. There we find 
that Mary, who must 
have dreamed within 
a few minutes to #@ 
have been with / 
Peter mentally ¢ , 
at the time of his \4 
dream, and who /@@ ‘ 
could not have fF 
been dreaming { 
quietly at home / 
if she was to 





in person so 
soon, got 
around the 

difficulty / 
bydream- /, 
ing in fa 
her car- £3 

riage, 


— 
>, 
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in the midst of a rainstorm. This is 
ingenious, truly, but a bit creaky! 

Just such stern necessity sends our 
hero back to London*—two days after 
that same dream revealed to him that 
his “uncle” ruined his father-and at- 
tempted to assault his mother —to 
“make it up” with this same archblack- 
guard, Colonel Ibbetson! We have 
grown accustomed to short-cuts in 
dramatization, like her mother’s impart- 
ing to Mrs. Deane the information that 
the latter lady is about to marry Mr. 
Medbury; but the fashion of Mrs. 
Glyn’s gift to Peter of the letter that led 
him to kill Colonel Ibbetson—a letter in 
which The Colonel claimed him as an 
illegitimate son, and which Mrs. Glyn 
had brought to buy back other epistles 
written by her daughter—seems mali- 
cious, gratuitous, incautious and im- 
provident. 

Anyone familiar with the novel, even 
after a long lapse of years, must wonder 
how much of all this is intelligible to 
the auditor unacquainted with it, and 
how much of the charm that has proved 
ineluctable is due to suggestion rather 





Sir Herbert Tree and his company in “Colonel Newcome.” “Nothing less stimulating and exciting has occurred 


public appreciation of the fact led some wag to 


than to realization. Certainly, whatever 
can be done by acting is done by John 
Barrymore, by Lionel Barrymore,—re- 
stored to his brother and the stage 
after the twelve years devoted to pic- 
tures since their union in Barrie’s 
“‘Pantaloon,” at the Criterion—by Con- 
stance Collier and Laura Hope Crews 
and Wallis Clarke. 

A remarkable make-up enables John 
Barrymore to look, to the life, the sensi- 
tive, self-contained lad just out of his 
teens. His performance is wonderfully 
true and comprehensive, subtly sug- 
gesting the combination of traits Peter 
inherited from a French father and an 
English mother—the gentle, lonely, 
brooding boy, whose sudden black rage, 
graphically depicted, leads, through 
crime and imprisonment, to that spirit- 
ual detachment, that strange, supernal 
state, cause or effect of the dream 
romance, which may or may not 
have been lunacy. Lionel Barrymore’s 
Colonel Ibbetson is as ingeniously evil’ 
as Svengali, and more plausible; while 
delicacy and nobility are the salient 
features of Miss Collier’s Duchess. 


















































. 1 a he 
the current season,” Channing Pollock reports, “and 
christen the piece ‘Colonel Fewcome.’” 


Miss Crews as Mrs. Deane and Mr. 
Clarke as The Major are both excel- 
lent. 

Scenically the production, after a 
first act that photographically depicts a 
Victorian drawing-room, seems to me 
a mistake. You can photograph a 
drawing-room, but you can’t photo- 
graph a dream; and treating the real 


and the imaginary in the same way, — 


upon the same plane, doesn’t help bring 
about that desirable “aloofness from 
the material.” The after-world in 
which our hero and heroine are re- 
united needed only mica to suggest a 
Christmas card, or a frame of painted 
clouds to recall Little Eva in Heaven. 
Here, if ever, the spectators might have 
been allowed to paint their own scenery 
—with the assistance of some such im- 
pressionist as Josef Urban. 

“Peter Ibbetson,’ at the Republic, 
strikes one as a fine and praiseworthy 
attempt to do something not quite do- 
able. I should like that effort to be re- 
warded; but really, the best way to 
see this play is to stay at home and 
read the book. 








“Colonel Newcome” 


HE impression one carried away 
from Sir Herbert Tree’s produc- 
tion of “Colonel Newcome,” adapted 
by Michael Morton and short-lived at 
the New Amsterdam, was of having 
seen something faded. If only a faint 
flavor of Du Maurier remained in 
“Peter Ibbetson,” the trace of Thack- 
eray in this shallow and sketchy play 
invited the sensibilities of that con- 
noisseur who noted the taste of copper 
in a cask of wine into which some one 
had dropped a penny. The best of 
Thackeray, as has been noted of other 
authors, cannot be captured for exhibi- 
tion, and the most capable dramatiza- 
tion — not even excepting Langdon 
Mitchell’s “Becky Sharp’”—‘but straws 
the wheat and saves the chaff with a 
most evil fan.” 

Thackeray was second only to Balzac 
in the number and nice balance of his 
characters. Mr. Morton, of necessity, 
subordinates everyone and everything 
else to Colonel Newcome, who, despite 
the bathetic sympathy of his creator, 
was the King of Bromides, an amiable 
old ass whose virtues, like so much of 
that goodness which is but impotence in 
disguise, made more trouble than the 
viciousness of Sir Barnes. The Colo- 
nel’s son Clive, whose development 
was the most interesting feature of the 
novel, here begins and ends an ordinary 
“juvenile,” while the other dramatis 
persone are lay figures, a family of 
wax dolls. “The Newcomes” survives 
in what now appears to be the silly and 
sentimental story of two young people 
enjoying an aggravated case of calf 
love, which, however, was not strong 
enough to prevent the girl’s consenting 
to a marriage for money and the boy’s 
marrying for no apparent reason other 
than to keep the play from coming to 
an untimely end. 

Sir Herbert, whose hundred roles 
have left him still an amateur, faded 
into the scenery—with the play. Noth- 


ing less stimulating and exciting than 


this production has occurred in the 
current season, and public appreciation 
of the fact led some wag to christen 
the venture “Colonel Fewcome.” 
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“Bosom Friends” 


Mest of the plays presented in our 

fair city should provide good enter- 
tainment for children; one doesn’t 
quite see what there is in them to interest 
the mature mind. Silly little love-stories ; 
elaborate games of button, button, who 
committed the murder? profound argu- 
ments to prove that 
water runs down- 
hill—a hundred 
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many human touches, upon a story of 
the latter type in the comedy last men- 
tioned. Much of “Bosom Friends,” 
offered by Lew Fields and an “all-star” 
cast at the Liberty, would be effective 
if you believed any of it. 

The Krugs — father and 
daugh- , ter—have lived from 
time I immemorial under 
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Hattie Burks, Robert-Emmet Keane, Frank Lalor, Harry Tighe and Flora Parker in “His Little Widows,” a 


musical comedy treating of Mormonism! 


and one devices for wasting an evening 
without getting anything whatever in 
return. 

When you have been going to the 
theater two or three years, these much- 
ado’s-about-nothing begin to drop into 
groups—demonstrations, as in “The 
Brat” and “Johnny Get Your Gun,” of 
the degrading influence of refinement, 
and heartrending instances, as in “The 
Bubble” and “Bosom Friends,” of the 
ruin following investment in some 
scheme that wouldn’t have deceived 
Mary's Little Lamb. Frank Mandel, 
always to be remembered for his share 
in adapting “Our Wives,” has wasted a 
good deal of homely humor, a good 


the same roof with the Mathers— 
father and son. Sebastian Krug, the 
schoolmaster, owns the house jointly 
with Dr. Aaron Mather; and Gretel 
Krug is betrothed to young Henry 
Mather. Henry has invented some- 
thing, and all four are so convinced of 
its value that they fall easy victims to 
a preposterous acventuress, Mrs. Car- 
stairs, who appears as the tool of an 
unprincipled patent lawyer in New 
York. Six weeks in the big city relieves 
Henry of the savings of both families, 
and he comes back, facing a term in 
prison, to stop the anxious questionings 
of Gretel by proclaiming that he no 
longer loves her. The result is a breach 
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Ann Pennington, of “The Ziegfeld —_ Frolic.” ‘Sweetie Mine” and “When I Hear the Jazz Band 
ay’ 


’ are two of her numbers. 
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in the lifelong 
friendship of Aaron 
and Sebastian, and 
the transformation of 
the simple pedagogue 
into a wily paladin who vanquishes the 
adventuress single-handed and restores 
Gretel to the arms of the chastened 
Henry. 

The structure of this story is care- 
fully reared, with a wealth of char- 
acterization and corroborative detail, 
upon an altogether insufficient founda- 
tion. Admitting the gullibility of the 
quartet, one’s: faith is forever being 
shattered by things done solely to bring 
about theatrical effect. There is no 
reason on earth, for example, why 
Henry should abandon Gretel, except 
that, unless he does so, there is no play. 
“I couldn’t bear the thought of your 
losing faith in me,” Henry explains 
weakly—as though a girl’s faith were 
to be retained by casting her off a few 
days before the time set for marrying 
her. Mrs. Carstairs’ mother and the 
colored gardener are two broadly 
amusing bits of vaudeville set into the 
action because something to do must be 
found for Helen Lowell and Willis P. 
Sweatnam. 

Mr. Fields’ “all-star” cast, in point 
of fact, quite overburdens “Bosom 
Friends,” which requires nothing its 



































Some of the widows 
and Carter De 
& Haven in “His Little Widows,” a musical 
comedy detailing the adventures of Pete 


Lloyd, member of a bankrupt firm of brokers, who inher- 
its several millions from an uncle in Salt Lake on condition 


that he wed his uncle’s eleven widows. 


members can give, except advertising. 
Good business, undoubtedly, but only 
business—a Tiffany company in a 
Woolworth play. Besides the producer, 
this company includes 
Irene Fenwick, 
Mathilde Cottrelly, 
John Mason, Rich- 
ard Bennett, Helen 
Ware, Willis P. 
Sweatnam 
and Helen 
Lowell. Mr. 
Fields’ per- 
formance is 
very skill- 
ful and 
sincere. A 
really ca- 
pable actor, this, 
who will be still 
more effective 
when he learns not 
to do his own 
pitying. “Bosom, 
Friends” wont 
bore you, or 
convince you, 
or stay with you. 
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“The Knife” 





:, Sioa worst thing to be said of Eugene 
Walter’s “The Knife,” 

which opened the new 
Bijou, is that its story is 
the kind we used to get 
spanked for reading. 
Its literary grade is that 
of The Fireside Com- 
panion; its dramatic 
level is that of the 
motion picture. Since 
the same classification 
fj covers most of the 

\ big successes in town, 
including “The Thir- 
teenth Chair” and ‘The 
Man Who Came Back,” 
we permit ourselves the 
hope that this comment 
will not unduly exer- 
" cise the gifted author. 
ra a matter of fact, “The Knife.” 
frankly billed as a melodrama, has what 
neither of its classmates can boast 
an underlying thesis. (Unless you call 
it thetic to prove that a man who has 
gone downhill may go back up.) Mr. 
Walter demonstrates what is almost 
equally apparent, though not to so many 



































Mey Leslie, Margaret Sade Winall 
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people—that a worthless life may be 
sacrificed justifiably in a good cause. 
A perfectly tenable proposition is inter- 
estingly set forth when Doctor Robert 
Manning, stopped from wreaking sum- 
mary vengeance upon the criminal 
despoilers of his fiancée, determines to 
use them in an indispensable exper- 
iment that kills a drug-soaked pro- 
curess but gives the world a cure for 
an hitherto incurable disease. The con- 
scription is rendered sufficiently plaus- 
ible by circumstances that make almost 
any punishment seem right, and by the 
fact that the most influential intelli- 
gence in the accompanying party is that 
of another physician. Mr. Walter’s 
preparation of his ground throughout 
is evidence of his unusual craftsman- 
ship. 

Kate Tarleton, a Southern girl, whose 
father was a noted surgeon, but whose 
colored mammy has impregnated her 
with superstition, promises to marry 
Dr. Manning. Cleverly introduced at 
home, in a prelude that accentuates the 
fearfulness of her fate and makes it 
credible, she arranges to purchase her 
trousseau in New York. Here she dis- 
appears. Dr. Manning, frantic, and 
yet wishful to avoid the notoriety inci- 


Dell od reer Cassidy in “The Ziegfeld ‘Midnight Frolic”. — 
gangplank across the auditorium which enables gentlemen from Jersey, and points West, to get in close touch with Art.” 

























cover the girl, 
dressed and in 
two stupefied 
panders. No 
unwillingness 
to call a spade 
a spane_ sub- 
tracts from 
the horror of 
this situation, 
and when Dr. 
Meredith, after 
an  examina- 
tion, confirms 
their worst ap- 
prehensions, 
Manning, in a 
convincing, 
whirlwind ap- 
peal, gains con- 
sent to the 
abduction of 
the abductors. 
In the tests 


that follow, 
the woman 
dies; but the 


long-sought 
remedy is dis- 
covered; and 
an exciting in- 
quiry, that 
eventually 


dent to calling upon the police, enlists 
his co-worker Dr. Louise Meredith and 
her brother William, who has had val- 
uable experience in the underworld. In 
a fortune-telling establishment, main- 
tained for even less defensible prac- 
tices, these three, aided by an 
engaging “strong-arm man,” dis- 
drugged, half- 
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ney. Whether or not 


d 













y “The Knife.” 
the hands of 


eee: 
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elicits the 

truth, leads the 

assistant dis- {| | ie 

trict attorney E aS ig a 

to wind up the e Pog a Photograph by 
sain ith the White, New York 
a sale 2 p Julia Ralph as Lu- 
very = sensi i cinda Lloyd and Frank Lalor as 
comment: “It’s the Abijah Smith in “His Little Widows.” 


way God works, I guess.” 


The construction of the play indicates 
—most interestingly to those interested 
—that originally the author intended 


bringing about 


ment by disclosing that Kate Tarle- 


ton’s purchaser 


Robert Edeson, who 
method, quite rid of 


this happy dénoue- 


was none other than 





Happened 
Mary,” plays with 
unwonted sincerity. 


what is described best 





the father of the assistant district attor- 


he was warned 


by the fate of “The Fight,” Mr. Walter 
did wisely in abandoning this unpleas- 
ant and unnecessary plan. 

It would be idle, of course, to pre- 
tend that the problem presented 
accounts for the prosperity of 


The play is a 


success because it has 


all the appeal 
of “The Lure” 
— without its 
prurience 
and the speed 
and _ nervous 
tension of 
“The Conspir- 
acy.” A closely 
written, swift- 
ly moving mel- 
odrama, grat- 
ifying, in the 
fullest meas- 
ure, the public 
craving for ex- 
citement. 
Moreover, the 





acting is un- 
commonly 
good. Olive 


Wyndham, 
finding herself 
once again fac- 
ing much the 
same troubles 
that afflicted 
her in “What 
to 


She has done 
nothing else as 
convincing as 
her Kate Tarle- 
ton. With re- 
spect to his Dr. 
Manning, the 
same thing 
may be said of 
has developed 
as a colloquial 

the theatricality 


that once marred his performances. 
Lowell Sherman, most recently of “Our 
Little Wife,” is ingratiatingly New 
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Yorky as Meredith, and Beatrice Beck- prefaced with superfluous words merely 
ley (Mrs. James K. Hackett) self- because the actors are groping. In one 
reliant and businesslike, though Lon- speech—something about “You might 
dony, as the woman physician. You as well know what Kate has been up 
find yourself greatly liking Gordon against’—Mr. Sherman uses “now” 
Burby as the “strong-arm man,” while four times. 

William A. Norton and Cyrus Wood The Bijou, intended for the Amer- 
are excellent in the roles of the assist- ican Théatre Frangais, is a tasteful lit- 
ant district attorney and “Second-Sight tle house in blue and old ivory. The 
Jimmy.” The weak spot in the com- program informs us that it was “built 
pany is Caroline Newcombe, whose under the personal supervision of Mr. 
delineation of the mammy is as we J. J. Shubert”’—who also, by 
unconvincing as her wig. All these ee the same kind of authority, 
should be cautioned against the personally directed the pro- 
bad habit of be- duction at the Winter Gar- 
ginning every den. The _ versatility of 
Sentence theatrical managers is amaz- 
with “Now,” ing. Only control of program 
“Well,” or space is required to make 
“You know.” them authors, stage directors, 
When an author architects, cos- 
has cut his tume - designers, 

























































lines to composers and in- 
the bone, terior decorators. 
it is too Alexander said: “I 
bad to am limited only by 





have 
them 


the length of my 
sword.” Our managers 












A scene from “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.” “The 
prevailing martial spirit, 
which alone accounts for 
the resuscitation of this 
piece, pitilessly shows 
up its absurdities.” 
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might say “I am limited only by the 
supply of type!” 


“The Passing Show of 1917” 


CHARLES DARNTON, critic of 
The Evening World, who cares 
not who writes the Winter Garden 
offerings so long as he may continue 
to appear in its advertising, says that 
“The Passing Show of 1917” “dazzles 
blinking New York.” 

Without going quite that far, I admit 
joyfully that the new summer revue is 
far and away the best of its series— 
a great, big, opulent spectacle, in which, 
almost for the first time, there is wit 
as well as woman and song. The cos- 
tumes are prettier—and scantier—than 
ever before, their loveliness triumphing 
over even the present musical-comedy 
mania for disguising chorus girls as 
inkwells and lampshades. Harold 
Atteridge’s book again gives evi- 
dence of having been put together 
with paste, shears and a file of 
comic weeklies, and the vaude- 4 
ville performers, who bring 
their own material, still have 
the advantage of artists like 
De Wolf Hopper, who are 
helped by a little Gilbert 
and Sullivan; but in spite 
of a few dull spots the 
performance is incomparably 
quicker, brighter and more 
entertaining than its predeces- 
sors. 

There is a really funny burlesque 

































of “The Wandere “i for example, Juanita Fletcher, Nannette Flack and Bonnie Boyce in ‘“When 
—not the postscript staged in a Julian Edwards. “Mr. Stange’s war,” comments Mr. Pollock, 


marvelous Byzantine Palace,—in 

which “Mrs. Jesse” finds the prodigal 
“flat on his back, with a bunch of 
I. O. U.’s,” and bewails having given 
“the best years of my life to bringing 
up a rube!” There is a charming and 
graceful dance of Pierrots, introduced 
as parts of a painted drop, and there are 
variety contributions such as the inimi- 
table mimicry of Chick Sales, a couple 
of new songs rendered by the equally in- 
imitable Irene Franklin, a captivatingly 
illustrated history of terpsichoreanism 
by Marie Nordstrom and an uproarious 
bit of horseplay in which three house- 


painters battle with their brushes. Then 
there are Mr. Hopper, lending body to 
the proceedings, and an agile Vernon- 
Castley person named Johnny Dooley, 
who falls down as cleverly as anyone I 
ever saw. Most of the music is whist- 
lable; and most of the scenery, includ- 
ing that Byzantine Palace and a view 
of the Yale Bowl, quite wonderful. 
And, of course, as at any musical 
show, when laughs fail in the book, you 
can always read the “Personnel of the 
Chorus.” This year’s roster, at the Win- 
ter Garden, includes Babe Dakin, Vera 
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Pearsal, Delores Mendez, Carolyn May- 
wood, Lois Leigh, Reba Stewart, Mil- 
dred La Gay, Gladys Kelly, Adrienne 
Dillon, Edna May Russell, Lorraine 
Waters, Glory Mora and Mabel Leila 
Von Holk. 


“The Midnight Frolic” 


S it was in the beginning, one of 
the most potent attractions at the 
Winter Garden is the famous runway 
—a gangplank across the auditorium 
that brings the chorus into your family 
and enables gentlemen from Jersey, and 


Johnny Comes Marching Home,” by Stanislaus Stange and 
“reminded one of Lou Kelly’s, in which somebody offered to exchange two captains for a can of condensed ‘milk.” 





points West, to get in closer touch with 
Art. Nothing stimulates interest more 
than finding things where you don’t ex- 
pect ’em. A cow in the road isn’t 
worth a glance, but a cow on the road, 
in a rural drama, is different ; and rus- 
tic visitors, who wouldn’t turn their 
heads to see a flock of calves on the 
farm, have their heads turned com- 
pletely by a pair on the runway. 

Mr. Ziegfeld, however, has taken the 
fullest advantage of the present craze 
for an intimate theater. Where he has 
elevated the stage, to the roofs of the 
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Arnold Dal) as Francis Cramner and John W. 
Cape as Mr. Hustner in “The Very Minute.” 
‘*Francis’ mind,” as Mr. Pollock describes the 
play, “‘was so brilliant that 
he wanted to preserve it in 

alcohol.” 


Century and the 
New. Amsterdam, the 
chorus spends the 


evening with you so chattily and 
chummily that you feel like asking after 
papa and the Pomeranian. In “The 
Cocoanut Grove” the girls wear little 
post-boxes for the reception of notes 
—which actually go to the - property 
man, but the gentlemen from Jersey 
don’t know that; and, progress being 
the order of the age, in the new song- 
show, at “The Danse de _ Follies,” 
pretty operators, connected with num- 
bered beauties on the stage, hand you 
a phone and ask what number you 
want. With Little Johnny, at his din- 
ner, these grown-up Johnnies probably 
would like to reply: “Some of all!” 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


The 

opportu- 

nity for ge- 

nial partic- 

ipation, for 

becoming part 

of the performance, 

is a great factor in 

the popularity of “The 

Midnight Frolic,” 

which now, on account 

of the early-closing 

mandate, begins at half-past eleven. 
The favorite indoor sport of touching 
off toy balloons with your cigarette 
continues its vogue, the balloons hav- 
ing become miniature raiders in a num- 
ber called “The Midnight Zepps.” 
Then, in another number entitled “Just 
Girls,” the belles of the roof are intro- 
duced to you by name, and there is 
Will Rogers, the poet lariat, inviting 
you to suggest his topic and supplying 
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intimate details of a recent automobile 
accident that “scattered actors all over 
Ohio.” In the new bill, the songs, by 
Gene Buck and Dave Stamper, are as 
pretty as ever, and the girls are some- 
what prettier, and the costumes make 
up in quality what they lack in quan- 
tity. 

There is every reason why “The 
Danse de Follies” should continue to 
be the favorite resting place of the 
Tired Business Man. 

“His Little Widows” Ad 

NEVITABLY, 

as life 
grows more 
and more sefi- 
ous, we come to 
take it less and 
less seriously. 

Only a few sea- 
sons ago, in “Po- 
lygamy,” we were 
asked to consider 
plural marriage, al- 
legedly advocated by 
Mormonism, as a 
menace and a na- 
tional problem. “His 
Little Widows,” by 
Rida Johnson 
Young, author of 
“Captain Kidd, 
Jr,” and William 
Cary Duncan, 
part - author of 
“The Purple 
Road,” presents 
the problem as mu- 
sical comedy. 

A fresher topic, of 
greater farce possibil- 
ities, it would be hard 
to imagine, but the 
piece at the Astor has 
only the conventional, 
well-made libretto, with 
the stock situations, the 
familiar assortment of - 
jokes and a sufficient 
number of “stunts” 
to suggest that its 
birthplace might have 
been the La Salle 


Arnold Daly as Francis Cramner and 
Cathleen Nesbitt as Kathleen in “The 
Very Minute,” a play which is “a tem- 
perance lecture calculated to drive the 
strongest man to drink.” 


Theater. Pete Lloyd, member of 

a bankrupt firm of brokers, inherits 

several millions from an uncle in Salt 

Lake on condition that he wed that 

uncle’s eleven widows. With Artemus 

Ward, Pete complains that ‘this is too 

much.” A capital start, this, that leads 

to little but arbitrarily imposed condi- 

tions lacking in the credibility essential 

to good farce, and to such a stencil as 

the stranded comic-opera company 

that permits the introduction of girls. 

Mrs. Young and Mr. 

Duncan apparently 

@ haven't made 

any attempt to 

become ac- 

quainted with 

their subject. 

Their Mormons 

are dressed like 

Quakers, and say 

“thou” and “yea, 

verily,” while a 

common or Gar- 

. 7 den City country 

\ house takes the 

j place of one of 

% & the long frame 

Aro buildings: with a 

f door and a window 

for each wife, so 

familiar in polyga- 

mous Utah and so 

full of possi- 

bilities for musical 
comedy. 

“His Little 
Widows,” then, is 
just an ordinary 
song - show, pretty 
cheap in places and 
altogether lacking 
in evidence of 
honest effort. The 
tunes—by William 
Schroeder, whose 

only previous 

score, written for 

a musical version 
of Mrs. Young’s 

“The Boys of Company 
B,” fashioned by the 
present collaborators 
and called “When Love 
Is Young,” never got 
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east of Chicago—are very light and 
commonplace. Its best number is “That 
Weepy Creepy Feeling.” The best lyric 
is “A Wife for Each Day in the Week.” 
Carter De Haven gives a capital per- 
formance of Pete Lloyd, reaching his 
high-water mark as a comedian, and 
the chorus is numerous and attractive. 
If Mormon women ever looked like ten 
of the eleven widows, polygamy might 
really be a national problem. 


“When Johnny Comes Marching 


Home!” 


HORTLY before eleven o'clock, in 

the third act of “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” at the New 
Amsterdam, a young lieutenant rushes 
upon the stage, crying: “General! Good 
news! The war is over!” 

Thus ends Stanislaus Stange’s and 
Julian Edwards’ “patriotic military 
opera,” revived after a long lapse of 
years; and thus ended the sanguinary 
struggle between Grant and Lee, in the 
course of which scores of brave boys in 
blue had danced themselves almost, to 
death, and the entire Union Ariny 
had been paired off with a most un- 
prepossessing group of “Southern 
belles.” Mr. Stange’s war, composed of 
love-making and important dispatches 
handled as carefully as yesterday’s 
newspaper, continually reminded one of 
Lou Kelly’s, in which somebody offered 
to exchange two-captains for a can of 
condensed milk! 

The prevailing martial spirit, which 
alone accounts for the resuscitation of 
this piece, pitilessly shows up _ its 
absurdities. At another time we might 
have been willing to accept national 
conflict as a sort of informal picnic— 
although under any circumstances, the 
best way to discover mediocrity is to let 
itstand. Gilbert, after forty years, is as 
fresh, as modern, as up to date, as the 
next edition of The Ziegfeld Follies. 
“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” on the other hand, is disclosed 
as a creaking thing of puns, asides and 
soliloquies, pathetic in its humor and 
humorous in its pathos. Partial com- 
pensation is afforded by the score, as 

richly tuneful and musicianly as any 


within a decade, and by two bits of 
military spectacle. The bigger of these, 
staged by R. H. Burnside, of the Hip- 
podrome, showing the flags and uni- 
forms of the Allies, comes after the 
opera and has as much to do with it as 
a mosquito with the mosquito fleet. 

Except for its singing, the company 
suggests a performance for the benefit 
of the Epworth League. F. C. Whit- 
ney, the producer, has overlooked a real 
opportunity. “When Johnny’ Comes 
Marching Home,” with a new book and 
a different cast, might have been a 
sensation, 


“The Highwayman” 


A HAPPIER revival is that of Regi- 

nald De Koven’s “The Highway- 
man,” reproduced, at the Forty-fourth 
Street, with a program “featuring” 
everybody but the janitor and the 
author. I’ve been a pretty watchful 
theater-goer for a pretty long time, and 
until this restoration of the “The High- 
wayman,” I’d never heard of Bianca 
Saroya, Grace Fjorde and Letty Yorke, 
who compete with John Charles Thomas 
for big type and acting dishonors. 

On the other hand, Harry B. Smith 
has written more librettos, and better, 
than any other two men in America. 
He has no reason to be ashamed of 
“The Highwayman,” which has a color- 
ful and ingenious story, many a 
pleasantly turned phrase, some capital 
lyrics and one character—Fory Quiller 
—that is almost classic. In this part 
the late Jerome Sykes made so great 
a hit that afterward he was starred in 
an opera written around the role and 
called “Foxy Quiller.” Except that it 
is rather leisurely for these hurry-up 
days, Mr. Smith’s book is none the 
worse for twenty years. Mr. De 
Koven’s score certainly is one of the 
most delightful ever done in this coun- 
try. Every one of its nineteen numbers 
is spirited, tuneful and expert, the last 
adjective applying especially to the con- 
certed numbers. Particularly agreeable 
are “Farewell to the King’s Highway,” 
a gavot quintet, “In London Town,” 
and the rousing Finale of Act One. 

The company obviously was picked 
for its singing. This being true, one 














marvels at being obliged to take most 
of the lyrics on faith. Of “The Farmer 
and the Scarecrow,” a narrative song 
depending largely upon its words, at 
this moment I know nothing except 
that something-or-other was “a sight 
for a husband to see.” Mr. Thomas’ 
histrionism has improved,—that is ap- 
parent in his lively treatment of the 
exacting title rdle—but Sam Ash still 
hides behind his top note. Miss Saroya, 
who sings Lady Constance, is pretty 
and has a fresh though rather shrill 
soprano, but acts not at all. Jefferson 
De Angelis plays Fory Quiller. 

If you enjoy good music, don’t miss 
“The Highwayman.” 


In the Running 


T isn’t often that a conscientious critic 

can damn a play whole-heartedly, but 
one feels no qualms, misgivings or 
compunctions in dismissing John Mee- 
han’s sophomoric drama “The 
Very Minute,” in which Arnold 
Daly appeared briefly under direc- 
tion of David Belasco at the 
Belasco Theater. Here was a 
temperance lecture calculated 
to drive the strongest man to 
drink. Francis Cramner pos- 
sessed one of the most bril- 
liant minds of the age. We 
knew that, because he used 
the word homilies and was 
forever delivering himself of 
such sentiments as “Epigrams 
are the fragile defense of the 
attitudinous.” Francis’ mind 
was so brilliant that he was 
trying to preserve it in alcohol. 
Francis’ father wanted the boy 
to succeed ‘him as president of 
Cramner College. The trustees, 
who knew of the preservation, 
were willing to appoint young 
Cramner if he would promise 
to decline the position. Francis 
wouldn’t. After he had shouted 
drunken nonsense at every- 
body for three acts, and 
everybody had shouted back 
at him, Papa Cramner hap- 
pened to overhear, guessed 
the truth and promptly 
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Arnold Daly as Francis 


Cramner in “ 
Minute,” a temperance play. 





dropped dead. Francis then announced 
that he would reform. You didn’t be- 
lieve him, but as you didn’t believe 
anything else in the piece, that was 
immaterial. 

Mrs. Norman Hapgood followed her 
production of “Magic” and “The Little 
Man” with an interesting experiment 
that began at the Garden and moved to 
the Garrick. “A Rider of Dreams,” 
“Granny Maumee” and “Simon the 
Cyrenian,” three short plays about 
negroes, written by Ridgely Torrence, 
were presented by negroes. For a few 
weeks, therefore, we had an acted 
drama as expressive of a phase of 
national life as was the Irish Theater. 
“A Rider of Dreams” is a fine and 
amusing bit of character study, suggest- 
ive of Ruth McEnery Stuart’s ‘“Napo- 
leon Jackson.” “Granny Maumee,” 
much better done here a few years ago 
by Dorothy Donnelly, narrowly escapes 
being a great little tragedy. Between 
the acts an organization of colored 
men sang and played typical negro 
melodies. It is rather a pity that 
the entertainment did not find its 
public. 

“Ghosts,” which nobody can 
call a faint play, was offered 
by Mary Shaw and the Wash- 
ington Square Players as the 
fifth bill of the subscription 
season at the Comedy. José 

Ruben gives a notable per- 
formance of Oswald; and of 
course Miss Shaw’s Mrs. 
Alving is almost as well known 
as Hale Hamilton’s Walling- 
ford in the George Cohan 
version of George Randolph 
Chester’s “ ‘Get - Rich - Quick’ 
Wallingford”—revived, for the 
second time this season, at 
Cohan’s. 

The first revival was done 
at the Gaiety under the title 
“Turn to the Right.” 





Next month Channing Pol- 
lock will vary his reviews 
with a striking article on 
one of the especially inter- 


The Very esting phases of the theater. 
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There isn’t any doubt but that Catherine of Rete and Barbara Fritchie would highly approve > if they nite see 
_ Margaret Morris—to the left—and Evelyn Conway—to the right—as Catherine and Barbara, respectively, 
in “The Century Girl.” 
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Bessie Lee Sellards, who is remembered for her enjoyable work in “T. 
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Marie Flynn, es 

Georgiannain 

“You're in Love,” by 

Otto Hauerbach and 

Edward Clark — music 
by Rudolph Friml. 


What's 


In ee second 

act Marie swings 

out over the heads of 

the audience on a ship’s 

boom—and the audience 
steals her slippers. 


What in the Theater 


THE RECENT HAPPENINGS 
AND LATEST GOSSIP 
OF THE STAGE WORLD 


By Burns 





Ty \OU probably believe in fairies ; 
n | but do you believe in spirits? 
In especial, do you believe in 
the spirits of dead playwrights? Would 
it be possible, do you think, for the 
earth-bound soul of an author to influ- 
ence not only the production but the 
reception of his play? 











Mantle 


List to the story of “Peter Ibbetson” 
before you answer. Some months ago 
in London, Sir Herbert Tree gave a 
dinner-party. His guests included John 
N. Raphael, a newspaper correspond- 
ent representing The London Referee 
in Paris, and Constance Collier, the 
English actress. These two were 
























































WHAT’S WHAT IN THE THEATER 


seated at a table next each 
other. Naturally the talk turned 
to plays, as it invariably does 
whenever a player and a writ- 
ing person are together, and re- 
sulted in the usual confession 
on the part of the writer—that 
he too had once written a 
play. 

This confession is quite as 
invariably followed by a show 
of interest on the part of the 
player, and Miss Collier, being 
a good actress, wanted to know 
immediately all about Mr. 
Raphael’s manuscript. It was 
a dramatization of George du 
Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson,” he 
explained, and it was at that 
moment knocking about 
somewhere in his trunk. 
Du Maurier himself had 
read it, some twenty years 
before, and had worked 
with it before he died, but 
it never had been finished. 

Now, “Peter Ibbetson,” you 
may recall, is a sort of senti- 
mentalist’s Bible, and as all 
players are sentimentalists at 
heart, Miss Collier’s polite in- 
terest immediately became 
quite genuine. Wouldn’t Mr. 
Raphael please, please let her 
read the ’script? Wouldn’t 
he please put whatever fin- 
ishing touches were neces- 
sary to it? Wouldn’t he do it 
right away, before he returned 
to Paris, and send it her? 

Raphael, amused and, I dare 
say, a bit flattered by her enthu- 
siasm, agreed, and in due time 
came the play. It followed 
fairly closely the story of those 
highly though beautifully ideal- 
ized lovers, Peter Ibbetson and 
Mary, Duchess of Towers, who 
“dreamed true” so successfully 
that they were able to cheat the 
earthly fate that separated them 
and, by projecting their souls 
into spirit-land while their 
bodies slept, meet and know 
each other in a world of dreams 


and memories. The details of Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Dorothy Dickson as she appears in ‘“ The Cocoanut Grove.” 
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these meetings the gifted Mr. Pollock 
doubtless explained to you as you 
entered the magazine. 

Reading the play, Miss Collier was 
immediately consumed with a great de- 
sire to play the role of Mary. But it 
was war time in England, and there 
was little chance for a production there. 
As an experiment, however, she organ- 
ized an all-star cast and gave a single 
performance of the drama for the ben- 
efit of a war charity. The response was 
immediate, not only on the part of the 
audience but on that of the players as 
well. They loved the play and fairly 
reveled in rehearsals. 

When Miss Collier returned to Amer- 
ica, she brought “Peter Ibbetson” with 
her. There was talk of Oliver Moros- 
co’s taking it over and trying it with 
his Los Angeles stock company, but 
this proving impractical, the actress 
brought the ’script back to New York 
with her, determined to make the pro- 
duction herself. It would cost, she 
estimated, twelve thousand dollars. Half 
of this she and her friends provided. 
Lee Shubert found the other six thou- 
sand dollars, and the venture was 
started. From the very first it was a 
most unusual experience. Help seemed 
to come from every quarter. Actors 
Miss Collier never dreamed it would be 
possible for her to get, notably the 
Barrymore boys, Lionel and Jack, sud- 
denly found themselves free to join 
her. There wére many more offers of 
money and innumerable volunteers for 
small parts in the cast. 

When rehearsals were started, there 
were almost as many famous and ex- 
pensive directors in front as there were 
actors on the stage. Maude Adams was 
one of them, and took charge of the 
lighting. Ethel Barrymore was an- 
other, eager to help with, the dramatic 
episodes. Edward Sheldon, the play- 
wright, was a frequent participant in 
the conferences. Billie Burke Ziegfeld 
literally stole Josef Urban, the scenic 
expert, away from his job of staging 
her husband’s “Midnight Frolic” at the 
New Amsterdam that he might help 
with the artistic tone of the affair. In 
fact, if you happened to be in search 
of any prominent actor, actress, stage 
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director or manager you were more 
likely to find him, or her, at the ‘“Ibbet- 
son” parties than anywhere else on 
Broadway. And the soul of George du 
Maurier must have been having the 
time of its spirit life. 

Two weeks before the American 
production, John Raphael, the dram- 
atist, died in Paris. This so increased 
the hushed and reverent attitude of the 
players that the atmosphere of the the- 
ater at rehearsals was, we gather, 
almost holy. And though this feeling 
did not quite penetrate to either stage- 
hands or electricians, resulting in a dis- 
tressingly ragged first performance, 
that almost uncanny spiritual grip of 
the play held a typical Broadway audi- 
ence in its seats until midnight, when, 
ordinarily, it would have brazenly 
walked out. Next day, though the re- 
views were not all enthusiastic, the 
interest of a paying public began to 
manifest itself. By the end of the week 
“Peter Ibbetson” was the talked-of suc- 


‘cess of the town. 


Of course, there may be nothing in 
the thought that favorable influences, 
potent though unseen, were working 
for the success of this play. It may 
be that the shades of author and dram- 
atist were foregathering with a celes- 
tial card-club or drilling with the re- 
cently arrived heroes from the west 
front and paying no attention to the 
production of their play. But I'll tell 
you this: it would be pretty hard to 
convince Constance Collier of that. 


VERYBODY has welcomed Lionel 

Barrymore back to the stage with 
open arms and much praise. He is a 
worthy prodigal of art, a fine actor and 
possessor of all the engaging Barry- 
more qualities, though he may be a 
trifle more temperamental than either 
Ethel or Jack. At the time he left the 
stage, as I recall the incident, he was 
starring in a play by Augustus Thomas 
called “The Other Girl” and playing 
the rdle of a likable young prize-fighter. 
Somewhere in the West—I think it was 
Denver—Lionel decided he needed 
money. The manager of the company, 
however, under instructions from the 
East, refused to advance it. Lionel, it 
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had been decided, was 
spending too much for 
his own good. He was 
advised to be a good 
boy, to cultivate pa- 
tience and study econ- 
omy. 
This irritated Lionel 
excessively, Either he 
would be given the 
money he «needed or 
there would be no show 
that evening. And 
there was none. The 
comedy was not strong 
enough to support a 
substitute star, and so 
the tour was 
abruptly 
brought to an 
end and the 

players 

shipped 

back to New 
York. This did not 
worry Lionel in the 
least. He was tired 
of acting, anyway, he 

declared; he was go- 

ing to Paris and study 
art, and so far as he 
was concerned, all the 
managers in the 
world could pur- 
stue_ themselves 
rapidly in the direction 
of the lake and, ar- 
rived there, jump in. 

Some part of the /\ 


story probably is i 
true. But that was { 
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a long time ago. 
Lionel did put in A 

considerable time 

studying art 

abroad. Coming ty 

back to America & °¥ 7 

later, he became “.% 

interested, with his * 

father-in-law, the “© 

late McKee Rankin, in ar P} 2 p ; 
the first of the moving pic- “ Me ny S| Constance | Cellier 
tures, and for many years ~~ pe am in John 
he has devoted his talents al- N. Rapheel’s dramatization of the 
most exclusively to the screen. George du Maurier novel “Peter 
He returned to the stage briefly Ibbotson. 
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seven or eight years ago in Barrie’s 
“Pantaloon,” but went back again to the 
movies. When Jack decided to play 
the name part in “Peter Ibbetson,” he 
wanted Lionel to have the role of the 
uncle, and after much urging the older 
brother agreed. At-the first perform- 
ance his aunt, Mrs. John Drew,—who 
was a second mother to the 
Barrymore children after 

their mother died,—his sis- 

ter Ethel and his cousin - 

Louise Drew, sat in a box 

and gloried in the triumph 

of the two boys, and par- 

ticularly in Lionel’s return. 

His hit, not only with the 

family but with his audience 

as well, was immediate and 

definite. 


ROBABLY Dorothy 
Dickson had no_ idea 
that she was “a great danc- 
ing personality” until they 
told her she was. But now 
she knows it. You can tell 


by the confident manner in 


which she emerges from be- 
tween the curtains of the 
Cocoanut Grove and glides 
out onto the dancing floor 
that a new interest has come 
into her dancing life. Nor 
can you blame her for it. 
She came modestly out of 
the West months ago and 
did her part in establishing 
the difference between the 
dancing of the eager home- 
bodies who were at that 
time taking lessons, and the 
advanced young persons 
who could leap lightly into 
the air, poise gracefully 
with one tiny toe on the 
knee-cap of their partners 
and then float airily to the ground with- 
out missing a beat of the music. Then 
she went back West, and returned 
again. She was doing her. specialty, 
with the young Mr. Hyson who is her 
partner, in “Oh, Boy!” when the Zieg- 
feld- Dillingham scouts, needing a 
dancer such as she, discovered her as 
the really great dancing personality of 


Photograph by Mishkin, New York 


Lionel Barrymore, who after 
a long absence from the 
speaking stage has come back 
to it with great success as 
Colonel Ibbetson in “ Peter 
Ibbetson.”” 


the current season. Now she is a great 
favorite in the “Dance and Grow Thin” 
revue. 

When the dance-wave began to gather 
force years ago, Dorothy was discovered 
teaching the children in a Chicago set- 
tlement-house how to point their toes 
and when to hop. She was invited then 

to join the cla8ses at the 
Chicago Musical College. 
From there she went into a 
musical comedy chorus for 
the training, then to vaude- 
ville and to exhibition danc- 
ing in hotels—mostly 
“swell” hotels. 


HEN Maude Fulton, 
with the aid of Oliver 
Morosco, brought ‘“‘The 
Brat” into New York and 
presented it at the Harris 
Theater, they told her: (1) 
that it was an imitation of 
“Peg - o’ - My - Heart,” and 
therefore it would not do; 
(2) that she was known 
only as a vaudeville per- 
former, and if she did not 
have a lot of specialties in 
the play her vaudeville fol- 
lowing would not accept 
her; (3) that Broadway 
had no use for the abused 
waif type of heroine; and 
(4) that everything that 
played the Harris Theater 
was a failure, anyway. 
Excepting the first four, 
all these predictions came 
true. “The Brat” proved to 
be a simple but acceptable 
cousin to “Peg ;” it was liked 
even though it did not have 
a single specialty; Broad- 
way took most kindly to the 
abused waif who is its 
heroine; and the Harris Theater en- 
joyed its first prosperity of the season 
during the run of the Fulton play. Now 
Mr. Morosco has transferred it to the 
new Morosco Theater in Forty-fifth 
Street, and it threatens to play there all 
summer. 
But it was like Miss Fulton to have 
this sort of experience. Her life has 





Photographs 
by White, Two poe of Maude 
New York Eulton in the title 


réle of ‘The Brat.” 


Maude Fulton is herself the author of “The Brat,” a comedy in which she plays the leading part. She started 

her career as a milliner’s apprentice; later she played a piano in a St. Louis department-store; still later she was 

a stenographer in a railroad office. She reached the stage by way of amateur theatricals in Aberdeen, S. D. 
And now she’s a playwright and a leading lady too! 
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been filled 
with them. 
Think of 
starting as 

a milliner’s 

a ppren- 

tice at 


Rosie Quinn of 
the Winter 
Garden is 
famous for her 


smile and her 


good nature. 


Photograph by White, 
% New York 


two dollars a week, progressing 
to the job of playing a piano in a St. 
Louis department-store for three-fifty, 
jumping from there to the proud posi- 
tion of stenographer in a railroad office, 
then to a clerkship and finally to the 
stage, by way of amateur theatricals in 
Aberdeen, S. D. Can you imagine a 
young and trusting ingénue with ambi- 
tion starting out timidly from Aberdeen, 
S. D., and landing in a small part in 
“Mlle. Champagne” on the roof of the 
Madison Square Garden the night 
Harry Thaw shot Stanford White? 
That might be termed rather a classy 
entrance into metropolitan theatricals. 
From there on through musical 
comedy to vaudeville and a dancing 
partnership with William Rock was a 
logical progression. There were eight 
years of successful vaudeville follow- 
ing that combination. After this came 


the play-writing experiment and “The 
Brat” as a successful result. “I’m not 
what you might call intellectual,” 
Maudie has been quoted as saying; “and 
I am not so wonderfully talented. But 
I’m a willing worker, and I aim high.” 
Angels, we understand, have got by 
with fewer virtues. 


ROSIE QUINN, “the famous Rosie 

Quinn,” the billboards read, very 

early in her career took to heart the 

advice of the telephone companies that 

“the voice with the smile wins.” That 

is why she is famous. She is the 

best-natured thing around the Win- 

ter Garden, they tell me. Never 

complains, merely suggests, 

occasionally, that she is 

not being treated right. 

In the new “Pass- 

ing Show of 

1917” Rosie has 

a small part in a 

dining-car scene. Sitting 

at the next table to her, 

one comedian, paying his 

check, slips the waiter a 

dollar and is much ap- 

plauded—by the waiter. 

Following him, the come- 

dian dining with Rosie 

pays his check, and hands 

the waiter only a nickel as 

a tip—which starts a comic row, or at 

least a row that probably is comic by 

this time. At first it fell a bit flat. 

However, Rosie noted that the man who 

gave the dollar was much more popular 

than the one who gave the nickel, and 

being used to the praise rather than the 

censure of her audiences, she asked the 

stage manager if he wouldn’t please 

transfer her from the tightwad to the 
spender and save her pride. . 

Rosie is the young woman who made 
the mayor of New York blush not long 
since. She had a song which she sung 
from the runway over the heads of the 
Winter Garden audience ; and when she 
first walked out, she did not wear 
clothes enough, as the Rev. William 
Sunday might say, to flag a hand-car. 
Her smile was all there, and her good 
nature—but the mayor blushed at sight 
of the rest of her. And next day he 
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Rosie Quinn as she appears in 
“The Passing Show of 1917,” 
at the Winter Garden. 


issued 

an or- 
der that 
all the 
Winter 
Garden 
girls would 
haveto 
wear tights. 


OME one 
is always 

taking the joy 
out of life for 
the stage beauty. 
There is Marion 
Davies, for in- 
stance. Marion 
was perfectly 
happy. She had a 
nice little part in 
“Oh, Boy!” with a 
nice little song to sing. 
She was getting her 
picture printed in the 
papers every day or 
two. She had just 
had the limou- 
sine done over 
to match the 
new shade of her newest 
gown—and the chauffeur 
done over to match the li- 
mousine. Everybody was 
telling her how wonderfully 
she was improving in her 
singing and her acting and 
everything— 

And then Justine Johnstone 
had to go and start a club! 

Justine is another stage beauty. 
Usually she is Liberty enlightening 
a Ziegfeld finale in the “Follies” or 
Columbia leading Uncle Sam and a 
chorus of pink sailors and blue 
soldiers up and down a musical 
comedy battleship. Or she is 
having her picture taken in 
fifteen hundred styles to be 


According to Mr. Mantle, Rosie Quinn is 
the young woman who recently caused the 
mayor of New York to blush. 


enter- 
ed ina 
photog- 
raphers’ 
beauty- 
contest, 
most of 
which she 
wins. Or 
she is being 
interviewed 
by a lady re- 
porter with 
pimples, eager 
to learn her 
favorite cosmet- 
ics. She had a 
part, too, in “Oh, 
Boy!” In fact, 
when this attractive 
little entertainment 
started, Justine and 
Marion were the twin 
divinities of. the’ first 
line, each with a song 
and a dance and many 
poses, ‘and each with 
ever so many friends in 
front, and each with love 
and generosity in her 
heart. “My dear, you 
look perfectly stunning,” 
was a common greeting that 
each had for the other as 
they met in the dressing- 
room. And if either added 
something like, “Is that a 
raveling hanging to your 
skirt, dear?” it was al- 
ways in the interest of 
the tout ensemble, or 
whatever it was the 
other happened to be 

3 wearing. 
& But that, as we 
on) say, was before 
Photograph ~ | Justine started 

New York _} her Little Club. 

The club idea 
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did not originate with Justine. She 
really was pushed into it. There was 
a dancing-floor in the basement of the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater which used 
to be the Castle Club before Vernon 
went to war and Irene took 
to pictures. And it oc- 
curred to some one in j 
offices (we 

suspect it was 

A. Toxen 

Worm, 


i ; 
the Shubert Pa ¢ ~~ 
as — 


ts £ 

publicity — 
generalis- 

simo) that if 

there were an 
attractive 
hostess to 

preside over 

this room and 

thus give it 

an intimate, 
homelike air, 

it might pay 
dividends as 

a dancing® 
club. The 

first idea was 

to charge 

fifty dollars 

each for 
membership 
Cards, in 

order to guar- 

antee the ex- 
clusiveness of the 
enterprise — t he 
idea being, you under- 
stand, that anyone with fifty dollars to 
spend on dancing must necessarily be a 
bug worth knowing. But when the 
mayor put the war-clamp on the dancing 
clubs by decreeing they should close at 
one A. M., it was found necessary to 
enlarge the membership and take off 


ce 


cast and the pet rival of Justine Johnstone. 


the fee. Those who paid the fifty dollars 
have Thursday nights to themselves, but 
otherwise they are no better than the 
common, everyday fox-trotter. 
Anyway, the club was started and 
Justine presided. There was a 
a lot in the papers about it, 
F and so many pictures of 
a ae. the hostess 
i/ that Marion 
= Davies was 
quite out of 
it for sev- 
eral days. 
She was 
very un- 
happy, 
and fi- 
nally 
the air 
became 
so chill 
and the re- 
marks of cer- 
tain parties 
so personal 
around the 
“Oh, Boy!” 
dressing- 
rooms that 
Justine just 
had to quit. 
Which she 
did by walk- 
ing out 
haughtily one 
night and 
sending word 
she would not 
return, ever. 
When they 
sent hera 
check for her 
last week’s 


ot , salary, she 
Photograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, e ° 
NewYork sent it right 


Marion Davies, the Jane back to them, 
Packard of the “Oh, Boy! ; ‘ 

just as quick 
as that. 

Now Marion Davies, who is a sister 
of Reine Davies, who, in turn, is Mrs. 
George W. Lederer, declares that she 
has been invited to start a little club of 
her own and is considering locations. 

Poor girls, they do have such a time! 
No one has any idea how they suffer. 
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FTER “Out There” was firmly 
established as one of the 
substantial successes of the sea- 
son, Laurette Taylor gave a 
party. It was a very quiet 
fancy-dress party, except for 
the costumes, and they were 
in no way flashy. Most of 
the actors present wore the 
clothes of the character they 
were playing at the theaters, 
and the laymen invited did 
their futile best to keep up with 
these experts in make-up. One 
newspaper man had the brilliant 
idea of wearing a piece of ribbon and 
going as a diplomat. There 
were one hundred and 
twenty-five guests alto- 
gether, and there was 
dancing and food and a 
bit of entertainment fur- 
nished for them at 
Sherry’s. Miss Taylor 
and Lynn Fontanne, the 
young English actress 
who has been so success- 
ful in the Taylor plays 
on this side, contributed (4 
a music-hall song and 
dance, Laurette appear- 
ing in a gorgeous but 
very bushy red wig— 
which is said to have 
given Hartley Manners 
an idea for another play, 
so perfectly did it be- 
come his wife. They 
have tacked an amusing 
but cruel classification 
to Mr. Manners now. 
They speak of him as 
“Taylor-made man.” 


Photograph by 
Ira L. Hill's 
Studio, New York 











Justine Johnstone, 
. = who createdthe réle 
= of Polly Andrus 

in “Oh, Boy!” and now has embarked 
ona new Venture, ‘ ‘The Justine John- 
stone Club.” 


intended going in for archi- 
»\ tecture then, but there was 
{no chance for him. You 
| aay not hear much about 
| Richard these days. He is 
_ playing, and playing very 
} well, too, one of the prin- 
» cipal roles in support of 
> William Gillette in “A Suc- 
cessful Calamity.” And be- 
cause this comedy is one of 
the season’s most substantial suc- 
cesses, the individual actors find 
themselves buried in it—very com- 
fortably buried, it is true, but none 
the less buried. 
Barbee has had considerable stock- 
company experience, has played a sea- 





HE acting bug hit 

Richard Barbee 
when he really was too 
young to know any- 
thing about antidotes. 
He was at Princeton at 
the time, and—though we 
say it who promised we 
wouldn’t—he made one of 
the best-looking girls that protograph 
ever wore skirts and stays Ru Yi 
for the Triangle Club. He 
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son in Honolulu and succeeded William 
Elliott as Youth in “Experience.” . Some 
years ago in a dramatization of “An 
Old Sweetheart of Mine,” he was 
selected to play the poet James Whit- 
comb Riley as a young man, and the 
failure of that play to register was one 
of the minor.tragedies of his life. He 
is a lad of simple fads, we gather. He 
loves to rent an old apartment or house 
(just now he has a basement) and fix 
it up to suit himself, spending his. off 
hours with a set of carpenter’s tools 
and eight buckets of paint. 


N incident of the late season was 

the production of an Irish play 
called ‘‘Grasshopper.” It was a tragedy 
shot with the humor of a fun-loving 
race, but the gloom of it and the fact 
that it was rather sadly acted, sealed its 
fate at its first performance. It lingered 
a week, I believe, and was then quietly 
laid away. The night of the first per- 
formance, however, was an event in the 
life of one Eileen Huban. Eileen is a 
pretty little Irish girl who decided some 
four or five years ago that so long as 
she was going to earn her living she 
had rather do it singing in light opera 
than any other way, though she would 
act in drama if urged. 

Curiously, it did so happen. And 
after she had done a bit of acting, along 
came the part of the heroine in this 
play of “Grasshopper,” the character 
of a sad little drudge who loved her 
foster-mother so devotedly that she 
was not only willing to, but did, die for 
her. Eileen was asked to play her. 

Now, “Grasshopper” was a gloomy 
play, and it was rather sadly cast and 
acted in most of its parts; but so pro- 
found was the impression that little 
Miss Huban made that the audience 
remained after the first performance to 
cheer her. That night she went to bed 
a very happy but rather frightened little 
girl; the next morning she awoke to 
find herself in the headlines of several 
newspapers. It happens that way ogca- 
sionally—and it is the hope that it will 
happen so in their case that lures so 
many thousands of youngsters to 
Broadway. Eileen Huban continued 
with “Grasshopper” as long as it lasted, 


and it mattered little to her whether 
there were a dozen or a hundred people 
in the theater. The cheers of the first- 
night crew still rang in her ears. Now 
she has been given a second chance in 
one of the spring revivals—and we shall 
see what we shall see. 


HE human submarines who sit in 

the orchestra of the Casino Theater 
have so far cost Marie Flynn one hun- 
dred pair of slippers. Marie is the 
young woman who swings out over the 
heads of her audience in the second act 
of “You're in Love” perched at the sea 
end of a cargo-boom swung from the 
mainmast of the good stage ship Good 
Hope. As she swings, she dangles her 
feet tantalizingly over the heads, partic- 
ularly the bald heads, she passes, and 
each night some courageous U-boat of 
a man, ignoring the iaws of visit and 
search, reaches up and takes Marie’s 
slippers away from her. 

Marie, being a good little actress, pre- 
tends to be very much surprised and 
just a bit peeved, but of course she 
expects the attention. Occasionally, 
however, she grows playful and stub- 
born, and after losing one slipper 
refuses to lower the other within reach- 
ing-distance. She tried that in New 
Haven, during the trial performances 
of the play, and several of the Yale lads 
climbed up on the boom itself. 

The slipper incident has brought her 
many odd requests. One was from a 
good husband who wrote that as he had 
successfully plucked the slipper for the 
right foot he was very eager to get its 
mate; but though he had bought seats 
in the “boom” row many times he never 
had been able to get it. Wouldn’t Miss 
Flynn, therefore, be so kind as to send 
him the slipper for the left foot and 
greatly oblige both himself and his wife 
—who wanted to wear them? 

Another gentleman living at the Plaza 
Hotel, taking a slipper home with him, 
became conscience-stricken. Next day 
he bought a pair of jeweled slippers 
and, hiding them in the place where the 
second layer of sweets would ordinarily 
have been packed, sent them to the 
actress in a box of candy with his 
compliments. 





but Juanita Hansen, who appears in Mack Sennett-Keystone pictures, wasn’t trying to take 
a nap when the camera caught this witching glimpse of her. 
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By Clifford S. Raymond 


rp | = fe had been falling for five days when 
iR| I first saw Hartley House. The place 
i+» had so much local distinction that a village 
had grown up on the outskirts of the estate, and a 
railroad station was named for it. 

Even when drenched and dripping in a storm 
which had lasted for five days in late May, the 
spot was beautiful and charming ; it had antiquity, 
that rare thing in a new land. Its two thousand 
acres, handsomely arranged for decorative and 

agricultural purposes, lay along the river-bank, with 

: an indented and interesting littoral where the river was two 

miles wide. 

I had been an interne in St. Julian’s Hospital, and at the 

close of my last year Dr. Buchtoltz had asked me if my 

arrangements would make it possible for me to undertake 

a case which he thought might be profitable and interesting 

= to a young physician. The case was that of Mr. Homer 

* Sidney, the owner of Hartley House. Dr. Buchtoltz, 

our famous man of St. Julian’s, had the case—a 

fact which proved at once the need and the 
solvency of Mr. Sidney. 

To find Dr. Buchtoltz interested in a case so 
distant as that presented by the one at Hartley 
House was important in itself. The fact that 
it indicated money in the possession of Mr. 
Homer Sidney was not sufficient explana- 
tion. Dr. Buchtoltz could find money 
within easy distances. 

“T never saw so strong a will to live,” 
said the Doctor when he discussed the 

circumstances with me. “The old 

man is indomitable. For that reason 
he is interesting. He lives because 
he wills to live, for some tremendous 
reason of which I know nothing. It is 
enormous. You may live to see him die; 
I am afraid I shall not—and he is sixty-five 
and I am fifty.” 
There was a great debate in my mind whether I should 
undertake the case. I had no certain prospects. I was exposed 
Copyrighted, 1917, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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to the trying circumstances of a young practitioner. 
My opportunity was to be Dr. Buchtoltz’s assistant, 
resident upon a case which needed attention he could 
give only in emergency. 

I decided to accept. It may have been professional weak- 
ness, but in addition to the financial certainty offered, there 
was a professional interest aroused. If Dr. Buchtoltz were 
attracted by a human being’s will to live, there certainly was 
something superhumanly interesting about that human being. I took 
the position, which was merely to continue as interne in a home 
hospital of one patient. 









HEN I got to Hartley, the little railroad station, it had rained so 

much that one felt as if the soul were saturated. I shall always 
remember that first impression. It seemed to be the spiritual accent of 
the place. The soul was saturated. The charming landscape was wet, 
dank, dripping and hopelessly borne down by water. ; 

It is only occasionally in a normal mind that weather works a : 
spiritual effect. I thought my mind was normal, but I felt the 5 
spiritual depression. Yet the landscape was wonderful. I never 
have seen more of art and nature joined in this country. It was 
alien—it was alien because it had an obvious background. Time 
had worked for it; many generations _. — 
of people had lived in and for it. 

I took a buggy at the village 
livery-stable to ride out. The dis- & 
tance was five miles. The driver 
said they would put my trunk in a 
cart the next day and bring it out. 
For the evening they had nothing but a 
buggy and a tired horse. 

The way for three miles was 
through ordinary American small- 
farm land. Then it changed ab- 
ruptly. Antiquity began 
to show. The driver 
said we were in the 
Hartley House grounds. t 

I was so depressed by 
the rain, by my own un- 
certainty, by thinking over a 













































































decision I had made and seemed about 
to regret, by the dismal prospects—or at 
least the uncertain prospects—that I 
should have been glad for any sustaining 
human association, At the end of my 
journey I soon found such association 
and was thereafter happy in it, but ap- 
proaching the place I was apprehensive. 
I should have been glad to make a friend 
of my driver. But he had been, if not 
unapproachable, at least stupid and dis- 
mal. 

It somewhat astonished me when sud- 
denly he began to talk. We were then 
about a half-mile from the House. 


“I wish you had come an_ hour 
earlier,” he said. 
“Why?” I asked. “I’d have been 


here an hour earlier if the trains made 
different time. When you have only two 
trains a day, people who want to come 
here have to take what they get. And I 
didn’t make the weather.” 

“I’m not a coward,” said the driver, 
“at least, no more than usual, but | 
don’t like to be in here alone, and I’ve 
got to go home alone.” 
~ Ina fashion he expressed what might 
have been my mood if I had known more 
of the place. I could sympathize with 
him. ‘The rain had done this for me. 

“What have you to be afraid of?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing in particular,” he said. “I 
don’t believe what they say of this place 
at all, but even if you don’t believe in a 
thing, you’ll keep thinking about it. I 
don’t believe in ghosts. I never saw one, 
and I don’t expect to see one. I don’t 
intend to see one if I can help it.” 

“Ts something haunted around here?” 
I asked. It seemed as if so beautiful a 
spot ought to have this interest. He 
stopped his horse. 

“I’m going back out of here like a 
scared pig,” he said, ‘“—that is, if the 
old horse can stand it. But you’re going 
to live here for a while, and ‘I’ll stop a 
minute to show you where they say the 
ghost walks.” 


H® pointed to where the river had 
eaten a substantial bit out of the 
bank, making a pool or tiny bay. The 
road, swerving toward the river here, 
was within thirty feet of it. 
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“It isn’t natural for a man to kill his 
brother,” said my driver, “‘and something 
unnatural comes of it. A man killed his 
brother there, and something unnatural 
has come of it. That’s why I'll be just 
as well satisfied to get you to the house 
and myself back out of here before dark. 
I’m not superstitious or afraid, but I’d 
just as soon not be here after dark, be- 
cause you never know when things come 
back.” 

“Get along, then,” I said. “They don’t 
interest me. It looks like an ordinary 
place to me.” 

“To me too,’ 
I don’t 
dinary.” 

“Who was killed there?” I asked. 

“You'll learn the story soon enough,” 
said the driver, “if you’re going to stay 
in this house. You'll learn it better 
than I can tell you.” 

At the great coach-entrance of the old 
house I paid the driver and let him go. 
He was anxious to be gone. It was 
growing dark. Then I began ringing 
the bell. 

At the third ringing there was a 
response, in the form of a servant, a 
man, butler or door-man, past middle 
age. He was crusty. 

“What do you want?”he asked. 

I explained that I was Dr. Michelson 
and wanted nothing that I was not 
wanted for. I did not like his manner 
and was not inclined to ignore it or to 
propitiate him as ordinarily one would. 
He had, at first sight, an extraordinary 
power of exasperation. At the time I 
did not understand my weakness, but 


’ 


said my driver. “And 
want it ever to look extraor- 


afterward I did. ‘The man was ab- 
normal as an irritant. 
Thus my appearance at Hartley 


House was so unfortunate that if the 
servant’s contumacy and my resentment 
had had another moment, the door 
would have been slammed in my face 
and I should have been walking back to 
Hartley Station. At that hesitant 
moment in my fortunes, a woman’s voice 
intervened. 
“Jed,” it said, ‘‘who is there?” 


HE servant opened the door wider, 
and I saw a lady, a South American, 
I thought. 
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“T am Dr. Michelson,” I said. 

“Yes, Doctor,” she replied, “‘we have 
been expecting you. I am Mrs. Sidney. 
Where is your baggage?” 

“T have only a hand-bag with me 
here,” I said. 

“Come in,” she said, “Jed will take 
x” 

He did, but made me see the ill nature 
of his reception of me and of his duty. 
He had ako, at the direction of Mrs. 
Sidney, to show me to my quarters. 

“Jed,” I said, in my room, ‘‘we have 
not made the best start for two people 
who may have to live together for some 
time.” 

I offered him a dollar as a peace-offer- 
ing. 

“Are you going to stay here?” he 
asked. 

“T am supposed to,” I said. 

“A dollar wont make you welcome,” 
he said and left me looking at the coin 
in my hand. 

I was called to dinner and had it alone 
in a large dining-room. When I had 
finished, a maid told me that Mr. Sid- 
ney would be glad to see me if it were 
convenient for me—that he did not need 
me professionally, but that socially he 
would be delighted if I could come to 
him. 

He was sitting in a large armchair in 
a great room with a great fireplace. 
Later I perceived the fascinating details 
of the room, but just then Mr. Sidney 
had all my attention. 


R. BUCHTOLTZ had told me of 

the remarkable will to live which I 
should find. It was instantly apparent. 
The old man was wonderfully alive. 
He was abrupt but smilingly and charm- 
ingly courteous. We talked for a quarter 
of an hour, casually. Then he said: 

“T know you are tired, Doctor.” 

“Not at all,” I said, interested to see 
more of him if I might. 

“That’s your good nature,” he said. 
“And we certainly do not want to wear 
you out in one day. We only wanted 
to see you. We shall get better ac- 
quainted, and we hope you'll like us and 
be comfortable and happy here. We 
have a fashion of trying to be happy. 
We are going to say good night and 
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allow you to settle yourself to new sur- 


roundings in privacy. It is the kindest 
thing we can do. Jed will show you to 
your room. —Jed, take care of Dr. 
Michelson. Good night, Doctor.” 

Mrs, Sidney stood beside Mr, Sidney 
as he was speaking. I had thought at 
first seeing her that she had been very 
beautiful and that now she was very 
unhappy. Seeing her again, I retained 
my first impressions. 

Jed preceded me through corridors to 
my door and left me surlily. As he 
closed the door, I thought I heard an- 
other sound than that of the clicking of 
the latch. I had. It was the throwing of 
a bolt on the outside: Jed had locked 
me in. I made sure of this by trying 
the door. It could not be opened. Here 
was an astonishing situation for a first 
night in a place. My impulse was to 
make a noise and ask for an explana- 
tion, but on second thought I did not. 
My room was on the second floor, and 
I saw, looking out of the window, that 
it would not be impossible to make a 
descent on the outside in an emergency. 
I decided not to begin my stay with a 
protest against any habits of the house 
or occurrences in it. In the night, I was 
awakened out of a sound sleep with an 
idea that I had been disturbed by noises, 
but nothing I could hear sustained it, 
and I went to sleep again. 


CHAPTER II 


WAS up early, dressed and found 

that my door had been unbolted. I 

examined the outside of it for a bolt 
and had difficulty in finding one, so in- 
geniously had it been concealed. The 
knob seemed a part of the decoration of 
the panel, and the bolt was of thin steel. 
I found it only by finding the socket into 
which it could be shot. 

Although the fact that I could open 
the door was evidence that some one had 
been there early to release me, the house 
was not yet astir, so far as I could see. 

The rain had stopped, and although 
the woods were dripping, there was a 
glorious, radiant sunlight. The effect 
was exhilarating. It worked a spiritual 
change. Orioles, a thrush, catbirds 
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and tanagers were singing in the master leads him into it. We have coffee 
near-by woods. Man, said the before breakfast. I’ll serve you any- 
morning, was made to be where. The morning papers are in 
happy. @ the library. There’s a porch off it 


with a good view. It’s my favorite 
spot of a morning. I recommend that 
you have your coffee there.”’ 

His friendliness was amusing, but I 
found his suggestion good, and being 
fond of coffee, enjoyed it with a half- 
hour of magnificent view and a cigarette. 
The morning was odorous after the rain. 


Exulting in pleasant emo- i 4 
tions, I let myself out of the ji 
main door and rejoiced inthe 4 
beauty of the place and the + 
moment. Two mastiffs came § 
running toward me from the 4% 
lawn. They were friendly ¢ 
and seemed to accept me be-  §; 
cause I appeared from within 


the house. I took a short ; 
‘ 
walk across the lawn _ j { 


toward the woods. The’ i 








HEN I had time that day to look 
at the house and visit the grounds, 
I was the more impressed by them. 
dogs followed me. Then a I am, it may be confessed, of a 
gardener came with chains romantic temperament which, I . 
and led them away. He ¥ have reason to believe, is disguised 
asked me if I were the by methodical habit. 
new doctor and said if The house was a 
I had _ leisure charming structural 
during the day disorder of L’s and 
he wished IL wings, porches and 
would come to balconies. It was 
the cottage beyond the gar- very old, and one 
dens. His infant had acough. | could see where dif- 

‘he house was astir when I g ferent generations 
reéntered. Jed was the first had contributed to its 
person I saw, and to my _,4 growth. 
astonishment he was not “=* The walls 
only civil but pleasant and * were back- 
candid. age }=6grounds 

“Did you have a fair for hol- 
night, Doctor?” he asked. § lyhocks or support 
“Sometimes a first night in a for climbing roses 
new place is-disturbed, , or ivy. It had 
and I owe you apologies. , plenty of sun- 
We have had here oc- light, but dense 
casion at times for white - oak 
locking doors on woods came 
the outside as closeup. They 
well as on the were thick- 
inside, and ened by vi- 
last night burnum and 
I forgot myself and witch 
threw the bolt of your door. hazel, and 
I am occasionally in liquor, 
and last night I had a 
touch too much.” Thad read -@ 

; : for several \ | 

I smiled at his candor ours when ™ 

and said something jok- I heard the cut 


ingly in comment. — in my ny 
4 ow t 
“A servant can’t be ‘own against the 
piece of metal which 


blamed, Doctor, for had been left in the 
that,” he said, “if his  socket.....I knew who the person was. It was Jed. 
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where lanes ran through them, seemed 
impenetrable. 

I held myself in readiness to attend 
my patient at his convenience, but it was 
ten o’clock before I was summoned. Mr. 
Sidney was pleasant and animated. 

“We must arrive at a schedule,” I 


suggested. ‘This is a little too late in 
the day to satisfy Dr. Buchtoltz’s ideas 
of what my duties are.” 

“But, my dear Doctor,” he said, “I do 
not wake until nine. I need my sleep. 
I do not go to sleep until one.” 

“T should advise early hours,” I said. 

“Of course you would, but you must 
remember that you are dealing with a 
man, at the end of his life, trying to 
make the most of it. I like to remain 
awake late.” 

“Then you must,” I said. “I shall 
consider it settled to see you at ten.” 

“And, I hope, sometimes to sit up with 
me until one. Do you like chess?” 

“T never played.” 

“Luckily Jed does, just well enough to 
interest me and have me beat him. Do 
you like wine?” 

“A young doctor does not drink.” 

“Luckily Jed does. It is a great satis- 
faction to have some one whom you can 
beat at chess and whom you can see 
enjoying wine. Doctor, I have yielded 
to my friend Buchtoltz’s demand for 
constant attendance, but as you can see, 
there will not be a great deal for a 
physician to do. I eat well; I sleep 
well, and so long as my sensations are 
pleasant, I want to live. They are not 
always pleasant, but mostly they are so. 
I’d like to have you as a new friend in 
the house. I like to be talked to. I 
like to be read to. Will you relax and 
be just a friend?” 

“With pleasure,” I said, ‘so long as 
nothing interferes with the physician.” 

“That’s a bargain,” he said. “At 
three o’clock this afternoon you shall 
read to me.” 


URING my spare time I walked 

about the grounds. A part of the 
estate, about thirty acres, which seemed 
to be architecturally intimate and related 
to the house, was completely inclosed by 
a twelve-foot brick wall surmounted by 
sharp spikes. It was built beyond the 
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river’s edge, and was continued out into 
the water in a heavily buttressed fashion. 
Only a good swimmer could have 
rounded it and come into the place. It 
looked like a carefully but strangely 
designed protection. 

In the dog-kennels were the mastiffs 
I had found loose that morning, and a 
number of Airedales. I said to Jed 
that it seemed as if precautions had been 
taken against a perceived danger. He 
had been affable during the day, but his 
face clouded instantly. 

“The wall was here when Mr. Sidney 
bought the place, but we are in a way 
isolated,” he said shortly. ‘It is reason- 
able to take precautions. It will be a 
precaution for you not to go roaming 
the grounds at night. The dogs are not 
friendly then.” 

His surliness was easily passed over. 
I was good-humored and wished to prove 
it. 

“T have heard of the haunted bay,” I 
said. “What is its story?” 

“Every fool in and about the place 
talks of that,” he said. ‘You'll get too 
much of the story only too soon. But 
that isn’t why we have the dogs. We 
don’t take any stock in ghosts in this 
house.” 

He was offended and went away. At 
three o’clock I saw my patient again, and 
he wanted me to read tohim. The room 
in which he sat was walled with book- 
shelves. 

“Anything in particular?” I asked. 

He asked for “The Master of Bal- 
lantrae.” 

“Tt’s not your first time at it,” I 
suggested. 

“No,” he said, “I have it read once 
every three or four months.” 

I read to him for an hour. 
he took a nap. 


Then 


HAD been told that any time J 

wanted to go to the town, five miles 
distant, I might tell one of the chauffeurs 
to take me. I needed a thin file, for the 
bolt on my door annoyed me. I did not 
ask that whoever threw it at night should 
know that it was gone. It suited my 
purposes better that it should be gone 
and the person who used it should think 
it was still there. Therefore, after read- 
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Later in the evening I saw Isobel, finding her alone in the library, where she was reading. I went in to get a book before 
I said. “You are not quite honest,” she said. “If you do not know, you at least suspect.” “What do I suspect?” I asked. 
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going to bed. “I want to talk to you,” she said when she saw me. “Do you know the explanation of this?” “No,” 
A man engaged to a girl he never asked to marry him might suspect that something was out of the ordinary,” she suggested. 
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ing to Mr. Sidney, I went to town for a 
thin file. 

One sees a landscape the first time 
without perception. On reseeing, per- 
ception begins. Real perception is a 
matter of familiarity and study. The 
second time over the road to Hartley 
helped to familiarize me with it, and I 
could see that with closer acquaintance 
greater beauty would be disclosed. 

A sense of proprietorship is needed 
for the attainment of beauty. Its first 
aspect is one of alienism; it is aloof and 
therefore forbidding; it stands you off. 
More frequently approached, it gains 
friendliness; it warms to the vision; 
it belongs to you; it becomes a part of 
your experience. In custom, habit and 
normal expectation there is happiness, 
as I have found it, and in the close per- 
ception of near-by and accustomed 
things there is beauty. 

I got my file, and for greater socia- 
bility on the return-trip I took the seat 
beside Charles, the driver. The land- 
scape became jovial and human. The 
wood-thrush was singing to the twilight, 
and the wonderful odors of a fresh and 
human soil rich with the experiences of 
many generations came kindly to per- 
ceptive senses. 

As we passed the pool, Charles re- 
ferred to it. 

“What is it?” I asked. 
story?” 

“A man killed his brother there,” said 
Charles. ‘He is now in the penitentiary 
at Alwick for life. His brother’s ghost, 
they say, comes back. I’ve never seen 
it, but some people say they have.” 

“Who were the brothers?” I asked. 

“They were the sons of the people 
who used to own this place—the Dob- 
sons.” He did not say anything more 
of it and I did not question him. 

I used the file on my bolt, leaving one 
end of it in the socket. It could be 
thrown, but it could not bar the door. 


“What's the 


CHAPTER III 


HAT evening I had dinner with 
Mrs. Sidney and her daughter 
Isobel. I had been in the house 
twenty-four hours and did not know 


there was a daughter until dinner 
brought the three of us together. 

Mrs. Sidney was Spanish. She was a 
lovely woman, gracious and charming, 
but I thought there was a great deal of 
steel hidden in her disposition. She did 
not seem to ask that life be soft or to 
expect to find it so. She had a Roman 
dignity of self-respect which did not, I 
could be sure, permit moaning. Mrs. 
Sidney would face life unfluttered and 
uncomplaining. I could see that in- 
stantly, and not only that: she had been 
meeting a troubled life unfalteringly. 

I do not know what gave me the idea 
that her greatest distress was one of 
conscience, that she had in some fashion 
or other offended against her true self 
and that she had done so for some one 
else. It would not have taxed anyone’s 
perceptions to recognize in Mrs. Sidney 
a human being living an extraordinary 
life. The fact was so apparent that it 
seemed a part of her personality. 

It must be remembered that I had 
come to Hartley House prepared for 
abnormalities. There was first, the man 
with the wonderful will to live which 
had interested Dr. Buchtoltz. There 
was, then, the soul-saturating rain which 
met me. There was the alien beauty of 
the House, the strange servant Jed, the 
story of the haunted pool,—insignifi- 
cant as it was, to a rational being,—the 
lovely woman who was so apparently a 
tragic figure. There was the fact of my 
being locked in my room the first night. 
There were the forbidding defenses of 
the place—walls, dogs and keepers. I 
may be excused for taking a fanciful 
view of my new surroundings. 

Then there was Miss Sidney—Isobel. 
She came into the dining-room an unex- 
pected if not astonishing phenomenon 
to me, who did not know that there was 
a daughter in the family. 

Mrs. Sidney presented me. 

“How do you do?” said Miss Sidney, 
and she seemed to find it tiresome that a 
stranger had taken a place at the table. 
I felt very awkward, and being obnox- 
iously diffident, I had a bad time of it. 


ED served us, and the dinner was 
excellent. I saw that the establish- 
ment was latitudinarian. Although the 
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ladies had only a glass of sherry each, I 
was offered a variety of liquors. My 
habit is abstemious except upon rare oc- 
casions, but I was so embarrassed by 
Miss Sidney’s boredom that I took two 
glasses of champagne, and they made 
me a more tolerable dinner-companion. 
It was some. champagne-stimulated re- 
mark on feminism which caused Miss 
Sidney to stare at me as if I were an 
animal which, being smooth-skinned, 
suddenly had grown a coat of fur. 

She stared for an instant and then 
laughed. She was quite frank. She 
had been bored ; she had become inter- 
ested. I could see that she distressed 
her mother. Mrs. Sidney, anyone could 
know, held to conventions as the salva- 
tion of life; Miss Sidney did not. 

I had a comfortable little glow of 
egotism, having interested this young 
woman in myself, and having lost all 
diffidence. Luckily I managed to be less 
of a bore to the daughter without being 
more of a scandal to the mother. 

Isobel Sidney was a very attractive 
girl. I guessed her age to be twenty- 
three. I also guessed that candor and 
honesty were outstanding points in her 
disposition. Her youth and her beauty 
were magnetic, and I must confess that 
my romanticism was touched instantly. 
I had seen just enough of Mr. Sidney 
to understand how this girl could be the 
daughter of Mrs. Sidney. 

By the time dinner was over we had 
found a pleasant agreement in ideas and 
taste. I was in an ecstasy, full of the 
sensation which comes to a diffident man, 
unaccustomed to women, when he dares 
to think for the first time that he has 
been interesting to a young and beautiful 
girl. It is one of the Elysian emotions. 
We grow old and bald, and women are 
adventures dismissed from our lives. We 
know we do not interest them. We do 
not think of interesting them. We be- 
come pantalooned lay-figures too scared 
of scandal or too confirmed in propriety 
to break out of the narrowed way. There 
is an age which comes to a man, a 
condition in which he finds himself, to 
which he submits if he have any morals, 
and when it comes and when he submits, 
the gates are closed upon fanciful, ro- 
mantic adventures. If he has been 


fortunate, he is content. He sits at the 
west window, and his prospect is the 
sunset. He no longer asks the great 
question of youth: “Could I make that 
girl like me?” 


O me, after that first dinner with 

Mrs. Sidney and her daughter, the 
ecstasy was a romantic folly. Isobel 
had captured me, my sense, my ration- 
ality, my judgment, my mind, fancy and 
emotions. Beauty and youth alone are 
enough to do this for an imaginative 
young man, and when attractive aspects 
of character are back of beauty and 
youth, and when the young man looks 
forward to a probability of that conquer- 
ing circumstance, propinquity, he may 
be excused if his feet lightly touch the 
floor. I was captured and knew it after 
that first dinner—knew it, and both loved 
and dreaded it. I was about to make a 
fool of myself and be at once a happy 
and a miserable fool. 

In the exalted state of egoistic emo- 
tions which I have outlined, I went to 
Mr. Sidney’s room after dinner and sat 
with him for two hours. I began to 
appreciate how charmingly his life was 
decorated. <A really rare subtlety of art 
was used to bring a warm color into this 
indomitable but feeble man’s winter of 
life. That, I hope, shall appear later. 
I am not writing this as I ought, but as 
it came to me, and I did not fully appre- 
ciate until later what thought and care 
lay behind the unstudied comforts and 
sensations Hartley House offered. 

Mr. Sidney was white-haired and very 
gracious. His manner was a warm cor- 
diality. It was not precise. It was 
robust, but it was benignant. Later I 
saw how his presence pervaded the place. 

We had a cheerful talk. What he said 
suggested to me that my world could not 
have been more than a hundred years 
old at the most, and that his included the 
period of inorganic evolution in which 
the period of organic evolution is but a 
pin-prick. Youth is startled by such 
conceptions of life, but I had an inter- 
esting evening. 

Before I said good night, Jed came in 
with two bottles of wine. He stood and 
looked at me unpleasantly. I arose to 
go, and Mr. Sidney said: 







































“T think we shall like each other. At 
least, I hope you will be comfortable, 
even happy. And don’t be distressed 
about the wine. I don’t drink it any 
more. It is verboten. Jed drinks it, and 
I enjoy seeing him do it.” 


CHAPTER IV 


WHIPPOORWILL was reiter- 

ant in the woods that night, and 

its call came from dark recesses 
odorous and mysteriously veiled. Hav- 
ing said good night to Mr. Sidney, I 
had gone to my room with a book from 
the library. The night was fresh, sweet- 
smelling and cool. I had read for sev- 
eral hours when I heard the cut bolt in 
my door thrown against the piece of 
metal which had been left in the socket. 

There was no transom above the door, 
and evidently the threshold kept light 
from appearing beneath it. I had been 
reading, as I said, for three hours at 
least, and whoever tried to bolt me in 
had good reason to think I was asleep. 
The person could have made certain by 
going out on the lawn and looking up at 
my windows, but evidently was sure I 
was sleeping. 

I knew who the person was. It was 
Jed. Knowing I was not locked in, I 
was undisturbed and continued reading. 

Shortly afterward I heard a woman’s 
voice in expostulation far down the hall. 
It arose abruptly to a sharp cry, and I 
had to lay aside my book and expose the 
fact that my door was not locked, a 
thing I had not wanted to do until the 
secret of its being locked could be dis- 
covered by revealing that it was not. 

I hurried out and down the hall. Jed 
had a woman by the wrist. Both of them 
saw me coming. She released herself 
from his relaxing grip by a quick jerk 
and ran. He stood until I came up. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“What makes you think anything is 
the matter?” he asked. 

“Don’t take me for a fool,” I said. 
“That was Mrs. Sidney who screamed. 
You were holding her. It seems to me 
it needs an explanation.” 

“Who are you that you need an ex- 
planation?” said Jed. 
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“You are drunk again.” 

“T know I am. If that’s satisfactory 
to my employer, why should it bother 
you?” 

“T doubt that it is satisfactory to 
your employer that you should be mak- 
ing his wife scream at midnight. Look 
here: you’re a servant in this house. 
What have you to say for yourself? I’m 
going to have an explanation of this.” 

Jed had been surly and angry, but now 
he grinned. 

“All right,” he said, “but if you want 
to be decent about it, ask Mrs. Sidney 
first whether she wants your help and 
your asking. That’s my advice, young 
fellow. And while we’re asking, how 
did you get out of your room? You're 
not supposed to be out. We don’t want 
people in this house running around the 
halls at this time of night.” 

“T opened the door and came out. 
Why shouldn’t I come out? I heard a 
scream and came.” 

He looked at me as if he were doubt- 
ing himself. I think he was uncertain 
whether he had thrown the bolt or not. 
I think he decided that he had not, al- 
though I was afraid that I had disclosed 
my independence prematurely. If I 
were being locked in for a purpose, it 
was unfortunate for me to reveal the true 
situation until by revealing it I could de- 
feat the purpose. It transpired later 
that I was right in thinking Jed doubted 
himself and concluded that he had not 
locked me in, but for the time I was 
worried. 


YJHEN I went back to my room, I 
was restless, as one naturally 
would be, a stranger in so strange a 
house. It was impossible to sleep and 
difficult to read. I sat by the window 
and alternately dozed and read until day 
broke and the wood-thrush began to sing. 
Then, quieted, I went to bed and had 
two hours’ sleep. 

I thought it wise to speak to Mrs. 
Sidney about the incident of the night. 
She had seen me; she knew I had talked 
to Jed; she might or might not know 
that I recognized her. I might add to 
her perplexities by speaking to her, but 
I might obtain an insight into matters 
which would enable me to act discreetly 
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and usefully. If I remained ignorant 
of motives prevailing in the house, I 
might at any time blunder into a serious 
mistake. It seemed best to speak to Mrs. 
Sidney. She had the explanation, and 
although I felt reluctant to risk increas- 
ing her troubles and adding to her pain, 
there was nothing to be gained, so far as 
I could see, in not facing , 
the facts. I knew / 
enough to ess. ja 
realize that !» % _ 

Jed occu- , Giie? f> 








Jed certainly was the most signifi- 
cant disagreeable fact in the house. 
He again asserted, or suggested, 
control, particularly when he was 


drunk. He never allowed Mr. Sydney to know this. In their 
strange association at Horatian wine-feasts, Jed was tactful, 


respectful, considerate and jovial. 


pied some position of strength and that 
he was abusing his power and, new and 
strange as I was to the place and its 
people, I thought I must do what I 
could. 


RS. SIDNEY, I could see when I 
spoke to her, had been greatly dis- 
turbed, but she was Roman. 

“Tt was nothing serious or important, 
Doctor,” she said. “I'll not say that it 
was pleasant or that I liked it, but it had 
no significance. Jed is a faithful and 
invaluable servant. He has a vice for 
which he is not responsible. He was a 
perfectly sober man when he came to us, 
and if he isn’t now, it is our own fault. 
My husband corrupted him without in- 
tending to do so. My husband, when he 
was well and strong, loved to drink wine. 
He drank it in great quantities and with- 
out any -disturbance of his sobriety or 
good nature. It mellowed and at the 
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time intensified life for him. He cannot 
use it now, on account of his health, but 
he enjoys seeing the use of it, and Jed 
has been made the victim of Mr. Sidney’s 
vicarious enjoyment. Jed is not always 
considerate of his position when he is not 
sober, but he never is dangerous, not 
even when, like last night, he is exceed- 
ingly annoying.” 

I admired the lady’s resolution and 
fortitude, but I did not think she was 
telling the truth—not all of it. 

“That was the first time any- 
thing of the kind ever oc- 
curred,” she 
said. “I 
am sorry 
it -dis- 
turbed 
Wie. 3 
met Jed 
in the 
hall. He 
was not 
sober, 
and he 
had a 


preposterous request to make. When 
he has spent such an evening with Mr. 
Sidney, he resents being a servant in the 
family. He wants to be accepted as a 
member of the family.” 

“T have had something to do with 
that,” I suggested. 

“No doubt it has inflamed his egotism 
to have you enter the family. The situa- 
tion with him is difficult. His pride was 
hurting him last night. He had lost all 
sense of proportion. He was like a 
child. He remonstrated with me: he 
was too important as Mr. Sidney’s crony 
to be merely our servant! It was only a 
drunken mood, but he forgot himself 
and grasped me by the wrist. I had 
been trying to control him and restore 
his common sense. Then I became in- 
dignant, and you heard my voice. I am 
afraid it was shrill, but I was not 
alarmed. I was merely indignant.” 

“You speak of Jed, Mrs. Sidney,” I 
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said, ‘as if he were merely an annoying 
alcoholic, tolerated when he is annoying, 
because of his general usefulness; but 
that does not explain why he tries to lock 
me in my room while he is sober and 
before these disturbances begin. ‘That 
shows design and intent to have a free 
hand when he makes the disturbance. I 
do not like being locked in my room.” 

“It is outrageous,” said the lady nerv- 
ously. “I did not know that it was done. 
I shall see that it is not repeated.” 

“I am not so sure you can,” I said, 
“and I wish you would not try. I have 
protected myself against it, and I’d 
rather Jed did not give me any more 
thought than he thinks is necessary 
now.” 

“T am sure, Doctor,” said Mrs. Sid- 
ney, “that you will understand Jed and 
the situation better when you have been 
here longer. It may be annoying to you 
now, but we all here live for the pleasure 
and comfort of Mr. Sidney, who is 
worthy of all we can do for him. He 
did everything he could for us while he 
was active, and if thoughts would benefit 
us, he would be working for us now.” - 

Mrs. Sidney was determined to pro- 
tect the secret of the situation, and I 
had no right to cross-examine her. The 
next time I went to town I bought my- 
self a forty-five-caiiber pistol. 


CHAPTER V 


LTHOUGH I was prepared for 

recurrent disturbances, there 

were none. Within a week I 

had found my way into a pleasant 

routine. Jed seemed to be conscious that 

he had overstepped his bounds. He was 

not apparently contrite, but he was cau- 

tious. I asked Mrs. Sidney why Mr. 

Sidney’s authority should not be used as 
a check upon the man’s behavior. 

“That is the last thing that could be 
thought of,” she said. 

Jed held himself in check, and a week 
was without incident. Then Miss Sidney 
went away to make a visit. Her absence 
was a spiritual disaster. Ecstatic and 
morose youth! The beauty of Hartley 
House became a hollow and dark melan- 
choly, making sad sounds. Vibrant life 


had gone from it. Its perfume was 
lost. 

I cannot now tell quite what it was 
that made Hartley House, a place so 
comfortable and genial, at the same time 
a place so threatened. The threat could 
not be ignored: it was there. The story 
of the ghost at the haunted pool could 
have nothing to do with it. The threat 
had tangible aspects. Mrs. Sidney’s 
worry, unspoken but graven in her reso- 
lutely Roman face, was one evidence. 
The extraordinary behavior of Jed was 
another. The atmosphere of the place 
was one of mystery. 

During the pleasant, peaceful, odorous 
summer months, when our life was one 
of undisturbed routine, I never escaped 
the sense of dread. I hoped the in- 
tangible would take shape; surely some- 
thing intangible that would be embodied, 
hung over the house. 

I may not be able to make this cer- 
tainty appear so vividly to you as it did 
to me. It permeated; it was in the at- 
mosphere; it hung over the woods; it 
filled the house. It came with the odors 
of blossoms; it was expressed in the 
summer winds; it was threatened in the 
lightning which flashed over the river. 
I could not reconcile this effect to such a 
cause as that feeble ghost-story of the 
pool. I could not dread that ghost or 
feel its presence. It was a benevolent 
ghost needed for decoration. 


VERY place with an obvious indi- 

cation of many years of habitation, 
with great lilacs and old pines, with 
numerous hollyhocks and deep moss, 
ought to have a ghost-story. Shall all 
the human beings who must have lived in 
such a place have passed away leaving 
no spiritual vestige of their lives? Let 
one, at least, loving or hating the place, 
reinhabit it, benevolently or malev- 
olently. 

I felt that Hartley House was old 
enough to yield a tribute to human per- 
manency, and that to do so it must have 
a ghost, some spirit interested enough to 
come back and occasionally be tangible 
in some one’s imagination. ‘The story 
of the pool had been merely a tale, but 
as the place grew in romantic interest, 
the need of such a story grew. I wanted 
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it to go with the ivy and the evergreens. 
How did the pool get its reputation? 
Was it only the conventional consequence 
of the fratricidal crime committed at a 
lonely spot? Was it built of nothing 
more than gossip? Had it no other con- 
sistency than old women’s talk and chil- 
dren’s fears? 

I asked the people of the house, the 
servants, and found that for them it was 
largely a superstition. They all had been 
brought from the city, and only a few, 
such as Jed, a gardener, the housekeeper 
and the cook had been long enough in 
the house really to be associated with it. 

Jed was the only one that willingly 
would be in the vicinity of the pool at 
night. The others might laugh at the 
suggestion of terror, but they would not 
willingly test their superiority to super- 
stition. If they had been really fright- 
ened, they could not have been kept in 
service. They were not. The place was 
large, comfortably inhabited and genial. 
There was a touch of dread at one spot. 
They avoided the spot, and it was neg- 
ligible so long as they did avoid it. 

In the small town of Hartley there 
was more of the legend than there was at 
Hartley House. To the people who 
lived at a distance and came in contact 
with the place only on occasions, it had 
an alien, exotic air. Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney had come from South America, from 
Montevideo, where they had lived many 
years. The circumstances of their selec- 
tion and purchase of the place were nor- 
mal, but the villagers spiced a great deal 
of gossip with notions of the alienism, 
wealth, aloofness and odd habits, con- 
cerning which gossip ran from our serv- 
ants to the Hartley householders. 

A latitudinarian, Lucullan family, 
such as the Sidney family, would be 
strangely interpreted in a little village. 
Therefore, in the village, the legend 
of a ghost at Hartley House was more 
real than it was on the place. The house 
was a much more genial human fact than 
the village. Consequently it was not, so 
far as I could discover, a valid reason 
for a ghost-story. 


HAVE mentioned that my first morn- 
ing at Hartley House a gardener asked 
me to see one of his children, which had 
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a bad cough. The man had a good deal 
of sickness in his family in the next few 
months, and I was of considerable serv- 
ice. One child had measles, another an 
alarming attack of croup, and a third, 
his oldest son, broke an arm in falling 
out of a tree. 

The gardener’s name was Williamson. 
He had been on the place almost from 
the time of Mr. Sidney’s purchase of it. 
He was attached to it, proud of his work 
and fond of it and its results. He had 
a neat little cottage beyond the gardens. 
His wife was very pleasant and thought 
too much of my services. Williamson 
himself was a fine man, and I am inter- 
ested in gardening. Consequently, hav- 
ing to visit the family every day or every 
other day, I formed a habit of talking 
with him. 

When, by chance, I spoke of the 
ghost-story to Williamson, with no more 
purpose than I ever had had in these 
inquiries, I noticed that he was a bit 
embarrassed. 

“T am not a superstitious man, Doc- 
tor,” he said. 

“Neither am I,” I said. “I think we 
miss something by not being.” 

“T take no stock in the stories about 
the pool,” he said. ‘“I’d just as lief pass 
it at midnight as midday—almost.” 

“Be honest, Williamson,” I suggested 
laughingly. 

“Almost, I said,” he replied. 
did see something at the pool.” 

He was a straightforward, unimagina- 
tive sort of man. I was sure he was not 
about to indulge in romance. 

“T know something of these stories,” 
he said. “I have not gossiped mine 
about. I was coming from town late— 
after midnight. It was the second year 
of our being here. It was in the fall or 
late summer—I do not remember. As I 
came along the road by the pool, I saw 
the figure of a man standing by the edge 
of the river. It was light enough for 
me to see that the figure was leaning on 
a stick or cane. I stopped and was go- 
ing to call out, but for some reason—I 
don’t know just why—I didn’t. The 
figure did not move. I began to feel 
creepy and went on as gently as I could. 
Fifty feet farther, I heard a rustling in 
the brush and I thought I saw a face. I 


“But I 
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couldn’t be sure, but I thought I did. I 
know I heard a rustling. When I got 
out in the open, I ran the rest of the way 
home on the turf.” 

“There was nothing very alarming 
about that,” I suggested. My romance 
needed more substance. “You saw a man 
and heard a noise.” 

“There was nothing in seeing a man 
and hearing a noise,” said Williamson. 
“Tt was the effect.” 

“That was due to the hour and the 
place.” 

“No, I’m not superstitious. I was not 
thinking of the place. The man on the 
bank was different from a man. I could 
not see why. I didn’t think he was a 
man. It was not because I was scared— 
at first. I became scared as I looked at 
him. He did not move. He did not 
seem to be alive. When I felt shivers 
starting up and down my back, I knew 
I was scared. Then when I heard the 
rustling, I went home as quickly and 
quietly as I could.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ED certainly was the most significant 
disagreeable fact in the house, and 
his influence the most significant 

malignancy. He had been sobered by 
the discovery of his attack upon Mrs. 
Sidney, but as he began to recover from 
his discomfiture, and as the sense of cau- 
tion began to lessen, he again asserted, 
or suggested, control, particularly when 
he was drunk. He never allowed Mr. 
Sidney to know this. In their strange 
association at Horatian wine-feasts, Jed 
was tactful, respectful, considerate and 
jovial. 

To Mrs. Sidney he was at times cour- 
teous and thoughtful, at other times dis- 
respectful or even brutal. Sometimes he 
seemed to frighten himself. When I saw 
that he was again beginning to show 
disrespect for her, I was for putting an 
end to it. Mrs. Sidney was horrified 
when I said that Jed could be brought 
to terms. She held up her hands. 

“No, no,” she said. “Not in any 
event! Never, please, speak to Mr. Sid- 
ney. Please never think of it. Jed is 
invaluable to Mr. Sidney. He is not so 


discourteous to me as you might think. 
He is gruff, and drinking does not make 
him better, but it is Mr. Sidney’s whim 
that he should drink. It would be un- 
just—don’t you see it would be unjust? 
—to make a point against him of. be- 
havior that Mr. Sidney causes. Please 
never mention it.” 

She was very much in earnest and was 
not satisfied until she had my promise 
that I never would speak to Mr. Sidney 
of Jed until I had her consent. She then 
showed relief, and I felt more distressed. 
Jed had some hold on this resolute lady 
that I should have liked to break. 

Jed’s attitude towards me was a thing 


_to drive distracted a person who cared 


what it was. I did not. He could be in- 
teresting, and then I was interested in 
him. He could be stupid, and I avoid- 
ed him. He could be surly, and I ignored 
him. He could be quarrelsome, and I 
fought him back. 

It seldom was a matter of sobriety or 
insobriety with him. He was best na- 
tured to me at times when he was most 
intoxicated. He was surliest at times 
when he was perfectly sober. At other 
times he quite reversed this. One never 
knew from his physical condition what 
his disposition might be at the time. 

He served at dinner when Mrs. Sid- 
ney, Isobel and I, with an attempt at 
formality, dined. It was to please Mr. 
Sidney, not us, that we were imposed 
upon by formality. He was not present, 
but he liked to know that in some re- 
spects the baronial character of his place 
was being maintained as he would have 
maintained it if he had been active. 

He thought form was valuable in pas- 
sionate, careless human life, and that it 
softened terrors, conquered animalism 
and dignified life. No doubt he was 
right, but it was tedious for three people 
to go through with the part. In our 
growing friendliness we might have 
made dinner a human event in the day, 
but it would have pained Mr. Sidney, 
and deception was impossible. Jed 
would have made it impossible. 

In serving, with the aid of a maid, he 
was a servant beyond reproach, but I 
knew the satisfaction he had behind the 
proprieties in which hé could mask his 
face. He limited our conversation. He 
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made Mrs. Sidney unhappy. He had 
Isobel bored, and he had me either mani- 
festly unhappy or hiddenly furious. He 
was pleased to distress us by being our 
perfect servant. It was sheer malev- 
olence. 

When he was in good nature, he fre- 
quently sought me out for talks, and 
when he was in good nature, I en- 
couraged him. I did not want to open 
up any secrets the house might have, 
merely to learn what they were, but I 
knew Mrs. Sidney needed help, and I 
thought I might give it if I knew how. 
I also thought that Jed some evening 
when pleasantly and good-naturedly 
drunk and garrulous might say more 
than he intended. There were many 
opportunities, but he never did. 


gs night—this was in September— 
I was walking about the place with 
the mastiffs at my side. I stood awhile 
at the edge of the woods looking at the 
house. In its shadowy bulk it seemed 
fit container of mystery. Only a few 
windows were illuminated. It was the 
river side of the house that was bright 
at night. 

I walked slowly across the lawn to- 
ward the side where Mrs. Sidney’s rooms 
were. A small balcony opened off her 
sitting-room. I could hear her talking 
to some one on this balcony. The per- 
son she was talking to, as I heard in 
another moment, was Jed. I was then 
almost under the balcony. 

“T am a resolute man,” Jed was saying. 
“T’ll have my own way. I’ll have what 
I want. I’ll make you glad to come to 
terms. I’m a reasonable man too. Now, 
admit that I’ve been considerate.” 

I started to get out of hearing as 
quietly and rapidly as I could, but I 
heard Mrs. Sidney, her voice vibrant 
with indignation, say: 

“T ought to have you whipped.” 

“That is silly, unreasonable passion,” 
said Jed. 

“T shall not hesitate to kill you,” said 
Mrs. Sidney. 

Then I went out of earshot. The fact 
that Jed could threaten Mrs. Sidney in 
this fashion was inexplicable. It could 
not be explained by his serviceability to 
Mr. Sidney, great as that was. I walked 
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about for a while, distressed and de- 
pressed ; then I patted the heads of the 
mastiffs, went indoors and to my room. 

An hour later I opened my door in re- 
sponse to a light rap. Mrs. Sidney was 
there. 

“May I come in a moment?” she 
asked. “Thank you. I have a request 
to make which you cannot help but think 
is extraordinary—preposterous.” 

I placed a chair for her. She thanked 
me but remained standing. I thought 
she must be in an agony of mind, but she 
smiled. 

“T hope it is to ask me to take Jed in 
hand,” I said. 

“No; it is to ask you to permit me to 
announce the engagement of my daugh- 
ter Isobel to you. Don’t be alarmed. It 
shall not make any difference in your 
life. It is a desperate expedient I am 
using out of a difficulty.” 

I felt as if I were in a spiritual fog. 

“Is that the only way I can help you 
out?” I asked. 

“The only one,” she said. 
thought of everything.” 

“Has it to do with Jed again?” I 
asked. 

“With things I cannot possibly ex- 
plain. Is there anyone who would be 
distressed by such an announcement?” 

“Not a soul,” I said, “except Miss 
Sidney.” 

“T would not cause pain,” said Mrs. 
Sidney. ‘Are you sure there is no 
one?” 

“Mrs. Sidney,” I said, “you are the 
only lady who ever has given me a 
thought since I knew my mother. I am 
merely wondering what Miss Sidney will 
think of me in such a réle. Will she 
understand why I take it? I am not hesi- 
tating. I hope I do not seem to be, but 
I know—I suspect—that your decision 
is sudden.” 

“Tsobel’s affection for us is greater 
than her demand for independence,” said 
Mrs. Sidney. “If she knows that I asked 
you to consent to this announcement, she 
will think of you as a proved friend.” 

I had suggested all the precautions 
that were reasonable. “You certainly 
may make any use of me you want to,” I 
said. She thanked me and said good 
night. 


“T have 
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CHAPTER VII 


purely comic. She may have had a 

second of spiritual revolt, but comedy 
and consideration for her mother as- 
serted themselves. Mrs. Sidney, when 
she told Isobel of the engagement, had 
me present. The mother was really em- 
barrassed, almost fluttered, but she was 
determined. Isobel was greatly amused. 

It may be imagined that I was not 
heroic. I might better have been a wax 
figure taken from a display-window ; I 
felt like one, a thing with a wax smile 
and no animation. I shall never be 
Olympian, but I trust that never again 
shall I be so shriveled and insignificant. 

Isobel corrected herself in a moment. 
She was beautifully considerate of her 
mother. 

“It is merely precautionary,” said Mrs. 
Sidney uneasily. “It is quite impossible 
to explain. You will have to accept my 
judgment, Isobel. Dr. John,’—an odd 
halfway-house toward intimacy she 
reached and stopped at,—‘“‘Dr. John has 
been kind enough to do as I asked him. 
I need and want the support of my chil- 
dren in what I am doing.” 

I felt a touch of emotion at that. Un- 
consciously, intent upon her main point, 
she had included me at the fireside and 
had spoken of her “children.” 

“Anything you do or have done is all 


[ eet « view of our engagement was 


right, Mother,” said Isobel, recovering, 


from her sense of humor. “Dr.—John 
—will not be unhappy—I am sure—will 
you, Doctor? And I—Mother—I’ll get 
an advantage of you in this—see if I 
don’t.” 

“You musn’t try to, Isobel,”’ said Mrs. 
Sidney anxiously. “I am doing the best 
I can.” 


Which gecee in the evening I saw Isobel, 
finding her alone in the library, 
where she was reading. I went in to get 
a book before going to bed. She was by 
a lamp near the fireplace, and she looked 
very beautiful. 

“T want to talk to you,” she said when 
she saw me. “Do you know the explana- 
tion of this?” 

“No,” I said. 
“You are not quite honest,” she said. 
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“If you do not know, you at least sus- 
pect.” 

“What do I suspect?” I asked. 

“A man engaged to a girl he never 
asked to marry him might suspect that 
something was out of the ordinary,” she 
suggested. 

“Of course, something is extraordi- 
nary,” I said. ‘Do you know what it 
is?” 

“No, I don’t,” she said. 
you sit down?” 

With a soft witchery of femininity she 
pervaded and glorified the room, but she 
Was peremptory. I was not sullen, but I 
felt defiant. 

“Because I don’t want to sit down,” I 
said. 

Isobel smiled indulgently at me. 

“Oh, sit down, Dr. John,” she said. 
“T want to talk to you. We are engaged, 
you know, and engaged people ought to 
have a talk after the event, if not 
before.” 

“You understand how this happened,” 
I suggested. 

“T do,” she said. ‘My mother is 
frightened. Jed has been trying to 
marry me.” 

“What can give him the privilege of 
such insolence!” I exclaimed. 

“j imagine he is enamored,” she said 
serenely. “It may seem impossible to 
you.” 

“You do yourself an injustice. You 
make light of a matter that is distracting 
to your mother.” 

“Not at all,” said Isobel. “I am per- 
fectly capable of getting along, but my 
mother does not know it. I am engaged 
to you. Is not that considerate of 
her ?” 

“Has this man approached you di- 
rectly?” I asked. 

“He has been gallant, amorous, sug- 
gestive, tender, soulful, aggressive, 
pleading, threatening, subservient and— 
I think that is all—but only in manner.” 

“T don’t understand it,” I said help- 
lessly. 

“Neither do I,” she said. ‘And I 
know just enough to know that I shall 
not understand it. I do not like to find 
a Romeo among the servants, but I have 
learned to accept some strange condi- 
tions here—among them you.” 


“Why don’t 

































“Don’t disturb yourself about me,’’ I 
said. 

A good deal of my hurt pride must 
have found expression in that remark. 

“T am unjust,” she said. ‘I know that 
you are doing what my mother wants 
done and that you are not considering 
yourself. I shall be reasonable. I want 
to make my mother’s life as pleasant as 
it can be. made. I cannot understand 
everything that she needs of me, but I 
know that you have done everything that 
you could do for her. I do not want to 
seem inconsiderate.” 

“T want to do a great deal more than 
I seem to be able to do,” I said. ‘The 
trouble is that I do not know how to do 
enough.” 

“Neither do I, Doctor,” said Isobel, 
“and it would only make things worse if 
I tried to find out more.” 

“T’d like to protect you and your 
mother,” I said. 

“We are indebted,” said Isobel, with a 
chill and unkind restraint. Then she 
smiled and said: 

“Good night, Doctor. If I am incon- 
siderate at any time, put it down to a 
naturally bad temper.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


had said that he was going after 

rabbits, which were unusually nu- 
merous and threatened to be damaging 
to the young brush about the place. It 
was an October afternoon with a warm 
sun. An hour or two after Jed had gone, 
I went out for a walk, going down by the 
pool. 

Usually in a walk I went by the paths, 
and habit had more or less formalized 
my procedure. To avoid wasting a 
thought or making a choice, I went 
nearly every time by the same way to the 
same place and back again. Habit re- 
lieves one of decision in small matters 
and thus simplifies life. Occasionally, 


Jes had taken a small shotgun and 


for some simple reason, one modifies 
habit, and as I walked along this time I 
did. I think it was some late golden-rod 
on a slope that took me off the path and 
into the thickets. 

I was in the brush for fifteen minutes, 
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and it happened that while I was there 
I saw from a little prominence the figure 


of Jed on ahead with his shotgun. He 
was some distance away, but I could see 
that he was going stealthily from tree to 
tree in an odd fashion for one hunting 
for rabbits. It was as if he were stalk- 
ing something rather than trying to kick 
rabbits up out of the brush. 

I went on toward the pool, but not by 
the path, staying in the brush to look for 
fringed gentians. Once again I saw 
Jed ahead of me. I came out on the 
path and went on to the river-bank, 
where I sat down. 

The pool’s edge was studded with 
granite rocks worn smooth. Above the 
high-water mark, a variety of ferns grew. 
The current of the river, flowing by a 
point of sheer rock which protected the 
pool at the north, sent eddies whirling 
in toward the recessed bank. A piece of 
wood thrown in might drift into the 
sluggish water close to the bank, or it 
might be, go circling swiftly into the 
main current again. 

Whenever I saw a piece of drift in the 
pool and watched its movements, I 
thought of the body of the slain brother. 
It had been whirled out into the current 
and had been carried downstream. On 
the bank had been found a few torn bits 
of clothing—the sleeve of a coat, a col- 
lar spotted with blood, a necktie and a 
piece of a white shirt. There also had 
been found a heavy walking-stick, 
bloodied and with hair in the blood. 

The story of the pool was always most 
fascinating, with its suggested pictures, 
as one sat at the river’s edge, watching 
the river life and action, the colors on 
the broad stream and in the hills beyond 
it. A mile below, a ferry breasted the 
current ; sloops with brick came into the 
great bay from around the far point to 
the north; dirty fishing-boats went up 
and down; passenger steamers passed 
by. It was a rich, fascinating picture. 


igre day I had not been sitting on the 
bank five minutes when I was 
startled by a shot from the near-by 
thickets, and a bullet hit within two feet 
of where I was sitting, knocking off the 
bark of a tree. The report was not that 
of a small shotgun such as Jed had 




































carried. It was the report of a rifle or 
pistol. 

The chipped bark showed that a bul- 
let, not shot, had hit the tree, and I was 
unpleasantly conscious of what had hap- 
pened. Jed had shot at me, probably 
with a large-caliber revolver. He could 
not have had a rifle, unless he had one 
hidden in the brush. I had seen what 
he carried, not only as he left the house 
but as he was dodging through the 
thickets. 

It likely was a pistol or a revolver, and 
that was why he had missed me. I was 
for an instant stupefied, and I did not 
jump or start. I was motionless, not 
even looking around, but I was thinking 
rapidly. A subconscious protective idea 
formed almost instantly, and when the 
next moment another shot came from 
behind me, I fell forward on my face, 
rolled a couple of feet to a bush, turned 
my face in the direction from which the 
shot came, got out my pistol and lay 
still. 

After a minute or two which seemed 
a very long time, Jed’s face came in view 
in the brush. He looked malevolent but 
seemed undetermined and cautious. I 
think he was uncertain whether to leave 
my body where it lay and have it dis- 
covered, or throw it into the river and 
have my disappearance unexplained. 
His decision was given him by the noise 
of a farm-wagon approaching on the 
road, and he disappeared. I was ready 
to shoot him if he came near me. 

I was young and had youth’s confi- 
dence, but nevertheless this event would 
have sent me away from Hartley if it 
had not been for Isobel and Mrs. Sidney. 
They needed even my small help and I 
had to remain. I had to remain but I 
had also to protect myself. Another 
time. Jed might not miss. On the way 
back to the house I thought out a plan 
which I believed would work. I inquired 
for Jed and was told that he was with 
Mr. Sidney. I found him there drink- 
ing, and my entrance gave him a shock 
which he plainly indicated. His fright 
made him so ugly that he was comic. 

Mr. Sidney never liked to have his 
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vicarious drinking interrupted, but he 
always was good-natured. 

“Well, Doctor,” he said, ‘‘what now? 
Is Jed drinking too much for my 
health ?” 

At that moment no possible amount of 
liquor would have been too much for 
Jed. The wretch must have thought I 
was a ghost. 

“Jed may drink himself to death, for 
all me,” I said. “That probably is, the 
best end he can come to. I think he is 
gallows-meat, but I want to talk to him 
when you can spare him.” 

“We can’t spare Jed to have him 
hanged,” said Mr. Sidney. ‘“He’s too 
useful. Who else could drink my wine 
of an evening? Go along with the Doc- 
tor, Jed, and see what he wants. It’s 
probably a matter of pills or powders 
for me.” 


ED was recovering from his shock, but 

he still showed the effects of it. 

“No hurry,” I said. “I’d rather wait 
a half-hour. Ill be in my room.” 

I went there and wrote two letters. 
Both were to one point. They related 
circumstantially what had happened that 
afternoon. One I addressed to a lawyer 
I knew, and the other to Dr. Buchtoltz. 
Jed knocked at the door as I finished 
them. He was still unnerved. 

“T have something I want you to 
read,” I said, and gave him the letters. 
He read them and moistened his lips. 

“You don’t need to talk, Jed,” I said. 
“T’ll do all the talking that’s necessary. 
I am not going away. I am going to 
stay right here, and you’d better be very 
careful of my health. These letters go 
out to-night. The men who get them 
will keep their mouths shut so long as I 
am alive. If anything should happen to 
me, whether you had anything to do with 
it or not, you’d have a difficult time with 
a jury.” 

“Tt was a mistake,” he said. “I would 
not do you any harm. I shot at a 
rabbit.” 

“Twice with a pistol when you had a 
shotgun,” I said. “You did! I was the 
rabbit.” 


The fascinating ‘‘Mystery of Hartley House’’ becomes still more in- 


triguing in the next few chapters. Don’t fail to read the next install- 


ment—in the August GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale July 12th. 
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THE PAINFUL PROGRESS TO PHILADELPHIA 
OF HORACE, GUS AND THE HONEY - 


MOON PILGRIMS 


IN THE CLATTERCAR 


By Frank Condon 








“ HERE isn’t a rea- 
: son in the world,” 
Horace said, with 
a bright smile, looking at Helen and 
George, “why you two shouldn’t ride 
over with me and save the railroad fare 
to Philly, seeing that you’re going to 
honeymoon in Atlantic City. I'll take 
you over in my new Clattercar, because 
I’ve got to go anyhow. It’s a seven- 
passenger car, and you'll be much bet- 
ter off than on a stuffy train, where 
the passengers will make fresh com- 
ments about your being a bride and 
groom.” 

Right here I wish to pause and state 
that Horace is a mildly insane person, 
but none of us knew it at the time. Had 
we known, we would have fled him, as 
the rabbit fleeth the maddened bull- 
pup. 
“Tt might be nice,’”’ Helen admitted. 

“Not a bad idea,” George chimed in. 

“The trip to Philly is perfectly beau- 
tiful at this time of year,’ Horace went 

















on warmly, “and this machine of mine 


is a regular wonder.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
RAE VAN BUREN George added. 


“Let’s take old Bill too,” 
“He’s going 

over to Philly to-morrow. 
He said he was.” 

“Why, certainly we’ll take old Bill,” 
Horace declared with great heartiness, 
as though that was one of the things 
always understood since the world 
began. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” I 
remarked coldly. “I’ve got business in 
Philadelphia to-morrow afternoon, and 
if I’m not there, I lose a four-thousand- 
dollar contract. Besides, I’m not going 
to be around and clutter up a honey- 
moon. If /’d just got married, it seems 
to me I’d crave a little privacy. I 
wont go.” 

They began to argue with me, and I 
hate arguments. Helen pleaded; she 
put it on the grounds of a personal favor. 
And rather than spoil her honeymoon 
by not going, I weakened. That’s the 
way it started. Horace slapped George 
on the back and prophesied that we’d 
have a glorious trip, and then we all 
went home. 
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HE car came around Wednesday 
at about noon, with George and 
Helen in the back and Horace driving, 
or at least going through the motions of 
that act. Helen and George have 
known each other nine years, and every- 
body had always expected they’d be 
married some day, and so they didn’t 
stammer, blush or fidget. Horace has 
had his Clattercar three weeks, and he 
ought to spend all his time blushing, 
stammering and fidgeting, but he 
doesn’t, because he has no sense of 
shame. It has four cylinders and four 
wheels and a top, and it looks like a 
regular automobile where you get in and 
sit down and go somewhere. 
“Climb in,” Horace commanded in a 


lordly manner, in front of my 
hotel. “Don’t delay us. We're 
half an hour late now, and we'll 
have to waste quite some time be- 
tween here and Jersey City; but 
once across the River, we'll tear 
down to Philly in three hours, 
easy. You always waste a 


Well, I saved my suit-case, but only by running; for as I 
tumed the corner, a low person wearing a slouch hat was 


dragging the suit-cases over the side of the Clattercar. 


lot of time getting over the ferry into 
Jersey.” 

So we started. I’m a rather com- 
fortable, stoutish person and fond of 
quiet things. George is a medium-sized 
young man built like a panetella cigar, 
and Helen is a kittenish little blonde 
without a single fault in the world, ex- 
cept that she always says “those kind,” 
like most women. 

We started, and I noticed immediately 
that Horace’s car was equipped with one 
of these bucking engines, where you step 
on the gasoline pedal and the machine 
leaps into the air. We steered for the 
ferry-entrance on the New York side, 
and just missed a boat; whereupon 
Horace told us all over again that you 
always waste a lot of time getting into 


* Jersey; once there, the rest is simple. 
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While we were waiting for the com- 
pany to build a new ferry and put it into 
service, along comes Gus Butler, who 
used to play poker in the old gang, be- 
fore the gang broke up. He was carry- 
ing a bag and pleaded guilty when asked 
if he was heading for Philly. So nothing 
would do but he must pile in with us. 

“T have to be there by five o’clock 
this afternoon,’ Gus protested, shaking 
his head and backing off. “I wont go 
into details, but if I’m not there by five 
o’clock to-day, I might as well begin 
stuffing the keyholes with wax.” 

“That’s all right,” Horace assured 
Gus jovially. “Bill has to be there by 
four.” 

Horace argued with Gus that the 
railroad company had enough money 
and that here was a perfectly good 
automobile-ride going to waste; so 
finally Gus climbed in, and we ran 
aboard the ferry and reached Jersey City 
without further incident. The Clatter- 
car stood still during this, and the 
ferryboat did the going; so it wasn’t 
remarkable that we made Jersey with- 
out trouble, but now, when I look back, 
I’m a little astonished. 


ORACE has had his car for three 

weeks, and once before, he made a 
trip over to Philly. Previously he had 
owned another kind of automobile, but 
he hasn’t it any longer, owing to certain 
things. His version is that he was try- 
ing to dodge a woman of the lower 
classes who was pushing a baby-cart, 
and that the woman deliberately walked 
in front of his auto and tried to commit 
suicide and murder her baby. Anyway, 
in avoiding the female, Horace drove 
his machine part way through an ele- 
vated-railway pillar, where it stopped, 
while Horace personally went on out 
through the wind-shield. He was taken 
to a hospital, where he opened his eyes 
four hours later, after which he was 
arrested. This was his own account 
of it. The police had an entirely dif- 
ferent story. 

“We went over to Philly and came 
back without lifting the hood,” Horace 
said with enthusiasm. ‘Not even a 
punctured tire. Wonderful machine !” 
He was now speaking of the Clatter- 


car in which we were riding. He made 
this statement on the ferry first, but later 
he repeated it all through New Jersey, 
seeming to get great comfort from it. 
When a man begins a trip that way, I 
can feel premonitions. 

Somewhere to the west of Jersey City 
there is a field or morass which extends 
as far as the human eye can reach. It 
is a vast, limitless expanse, with weeds 
growing on it. In the exact middle of 
this wilderness, miles and miles from 
anywhere, Horace slowed down to avoid 
a laundry-truck, and when he started 
again, he gave the engine too much gas 
and there was a slight ripping sound 
from the rear as the hind axle tore loose 
from its moorings. The Clattercar 
stopped with a gentle sob. When we 
got out and looked, the protruding end 
of the axle was revolving freely inside 
the broken hub, and of course the wheel 
wasn’t going at all. 

“Fine!” I said gloomily. “This starts 
off like a jolly little affair. Right here 
is where I walk on my own feet to the 
nearest railroad station. I’ve got to be 
in Philly by four.” 
“Curious thing!” Horace remarked, 
rubbing his hand over the smashed hub. 
“Mighty funny! We went over to Philly 
not a week ago and came back. Not a 
mishap! No tire trouble—nothing went 
wrong. Anyhow, this can be fixed up 
in a minute. There’s a garage some- 
where down the road.” 

“T know one thing,” Gus Butler said 
in a petulant tone, ‘‘and that is I’m due 
in Philly at five, and I’ve got to be 
there, because otherwise the end of the 
world comes right after I fail to show 
up.” Horace hailed a passing car, 
climbed in and went away in search of 
a garage. While he was gone, Gus told 
me why he was due in Philly at five. 


T seemed Gus and Gus’ wife had had 

a little argument ten days before, at 
the end of which Gus’ wife had told him 
where he got off. Then she had packed 
her grip and gone to Scranton, which 
shows you how mad she was. Gus had 
spent thirteen dollars on telegrams, 
which is quite a lot to spend telegraph- 
ing your wife, and finally she had 
agreed to forgive him. She had told 
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him to tear over to Philly and meet her. 
Then they'd come home together in sweet 
reunion and start married life all over 
again. That was why Gus was so 
anxious to arrive before five o’clock. 
“Well, I’ve got to be there by four,” 
I told Gus. “I wonder how far it is 


i 
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to the nearest railroad ~~ 

station.” re 

“Seven miles,” George replied. ‘You 
two make me tired. We'll get to Philly 
in plenty of time. Don’t go and bust 
up the party simply because of a slight 
accident.” 

He lived to eat those words, one by 
one. Gus and I didn’t break up the 
party, because neither of us felt equal 
to hunting for a railroad station on the 
hottest day of the summer. Horace 
returned after a long time, accompanied 
by a foreign-looking gentleman covered 
with oil and overalls and riding on what 
appeared to be a vacuum cleaner. 

George and Helen and Gus and I 
climbed back into the Clattercar, and 
Horace took the wheel, while the oily 
man hitched onto us and towed away 
to the garage. 


“It certainly is the most fortunate 
thing that we happened to have this 
accident here,’’ Horace laughed. ‘This 
garage man says he’s got a rear axle and 
some flanges that'll just fit the Clatter- 
car. Aint that luck for you?” 

Gus admitted that it might be luck, 
but not for him. 

“Ordinarily,” Horace babbled, “we'd 
have to telephone the Clattercar people 
in Newark, and they’d have to wire 
New York and maybe they’d have the 
flanges and then again maybe they 

wouldn’t. Aint that luck for you?” 
We all agreed weakly 


It was later discovered that he had 
climbed straight through the back 
of the car, passing through an 
isinglass window After we 
recov some of our nerve, 


we began to toss wet handfuls of 


gravel upon the burning machine. 


that it was luck. I told Horace that 
if George Washington had our luck, 
this would still be a British colony. 
For the first time I began to see that 
Horace was a maniac. It dawned upon 
me that the poor creature had been out 
of his head all these years, unnoticed by 
his friends. He walked to and fro tell- 
ing us of the previous trip and how 
nothing had broken on the car. 

It began to rain, and If climbed into 
the machine with Gus Butler, which was 
just the same as climbing into a cage 
with a bloodthirsty tiger which has been 
through a long fast. George and Helen 
went into the garage and sat on a tool- 
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box, which was the kind of tool-box 
totally unused to having young brides 
in new white clothes come and sit on it. 


ORACE insisted that the garage 

man would be finished presently, 
and he continued to deceive us this way 
until it actually became too late to start 
on the seven-mile hunt for a railroad, 
and here’I hesitate to place Gus’ con- 
versation upon the records. The poor 
fellow put up his watch and cursed 
Horace heartily. The light drizzle 
steadily increased in density—and so did 
I, or I should have ducked out then 
and there. 

Gus informed:us singly and en masse 
that he was now too late to encounter 
his wife Alice, who was coming up from 
Scranton to meet him in a drug-store at 
five o'clock. He said that his future 
life was ruined and that his wife would 
now divorce him and marry a barber. 
He went on to tell Horace that he was 
personally responsible for whatever hap- 
pened and that Gus thought he’d begin 
the happenings by killing Horace and 
then jumping into the Passaic River. 

I took a hand in the conversation and 
called Horace’s attention to the fact 
that I would now miss my Philly en- 
gagement and lose the four-thousand- 
dollar contract—which, I pointed out, 
was some three thousand dollars more 
than Horace and his entire family were 
worth to civilization. 

It was two hours and twenty minutes 
before the garage bandits hammered on 
the last nut and told us we might go. 
They omitted to hammer one nut. Its 
name was Horace, and it climbed in 
gayly behind the wheel and called to 
George in a cheery voice, bidding him 
to come and resume his travels. George 
was trying to remove lubricating oil 
from Helen’s skirt with gasoline—using, 
at the same time, a kind of conversation 
wholly unfitted for monkeying around 
gasoline, which explodes readily. 

Helen was weeping on George’s neck. 
We were all about as happy as the 
death-scene in the fourth reel, where the 
hero accidentally poisons his own wife, 
who has just saved him from dishonor at 
the bank. 

Gus crawled up in front, and the new- 
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made family crept in beside me and 
tried to shrink away from the rain. I 
could hear George praying, or at least it 
sounded something like praying. It 
was now raining hard, and Horace had 
to drive slowly to avoid skidding. I 
asked him to put on his chains, and he 
replied that no chains went with the 
car. We all discovered later that noth- 
ing went with that car—very far. 

We sped through Newark at the gen- 
eral velocity of an old lady who has just 
broken her leg and is trying to reach 
home and die. The streets were greasy, 
and when I looked out, I saw a sign 
which read: 





PHILADELPHIA—119 











Of course, you know what that means. 
It indicates that we had to crawl over 
one hundred and nineteen miles of wet 
roads before we reached Philly and it 
was now late on the afternoon of a 
dreary day. All the joy had departed 
from life. Some time later we went 
through Elizabeth, which is all right for 
going through, but no place to stop. 

Here Horace decided that we must 
all be hungry. We were hungry, too, 
but there is nothing to eat in Elizabeth. 
The first place we entered didn’t suit 
Gus Butler, so we sloshed out through 
the rain and found another one. There 
everything was all right except the food, 
and while we were ordering I happened 
to think that in my personal bag were 
some papers, and if I lost them, I was 
prepared to burn down the town and 
murder the inhabitants. 

“You'd better go and get those suit- 
cases out of the car,’ I said to Horace, 
who laughed lightly. 

“Do you suppose anyone would steal 
anything out of a motor-car in this 
town?” he inquired. 

“T don’t feel right about leaving them 
there with no one on guard,’ insisted. 

I tried to eat, but I couldn’t forget 
my defenseless property, and finally I 
put down my fried-egg sandwich and 
announced that I was going after the 
grips. . 

Well, I saved my suit-case, but only 
by running ; for as I turned the corner, 
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a low person wearing a slouch hat was 
dragging the suit-cases over the side of 
the Clattercar. He began to run. I 
chased the-scoundrel four blocks. He 
was ‘a good runner, but the suit-cases 
impeded him, and he dropped them, 
jumped a wall and disappeared. I re- 
trieved the baggage and returned to the 
car, where I found two policemen, who 
at first were inclined to arrest me for 
causing a disturbance. Then I hurried 
back to the restaurant, carrying the 
bags, and met Gus coming out. 

“T can’t say I’m sorry,” Gus observed. 
“My life is ruined, anyhow. What’s a 
suit-case more or less? I’m sorry the 
thief didn’t steal the grips, run the car 
off a cliff and then come back here and 
shoot Horace.” 

I went inside and found that Horace 
had eaten my sandwiches; so I had a 
cup of coffee and a cracker, after which 
I was ready to travel again. George 
and Helen were in a corner, apparently 
resolved to treat the rest of us as 
strangers. 

“I don’t want to seem _peevish,” 
George growled when I handed him his 
grip, “but when you think that I’ve just 
been married, this is certainly a fierce 
deal.” 

“Tt’s youn own fault,” I said sourly. 
“If you’d had the sense of a finnan 
haddie, you’d have gone on a train and 
then I wouldn’t be here. I’ll probably 
lose four thousand dollars on account 
of this trip.” * 


E started back for the car and 

found that one of the rear tires 
had gone flat. Gus Butler looked at 
the decomposed tire and remarked that 
here was some more good luck. Horace 
walked up a near-by flight of steps and 
asked the man if he could telephone to 
a garage. 

We sat helplessly in the car for 
thirty minutes, and then somebody came 
along and asked us were we the party 
with the flat tire. Gus volunteered the 
information that we were the ones, but 
that we didn’t care to have it go any 
further. Then the man took off the tire 
and fixed it, charging Horace two dol- 
It was getting to be a more and 
more expensive trip every minute, for 


Horace, but he got no sympathy from 
me. I hoped he would lose so much 
money that he would have to go into 
a monastery, where I would never see 
him again. 

We left Elizabeth amid the first hours 
of dusk and a driving rain-storm. Helen 
and George mourned together in the 
back and glared at the rest of us. 

“If this is a joke,” George remarked, 
“there’s going to be some dead bodies 
found by the roadside pretty soon.” 

Under these festive conditions we 
crawled out of Elizabeth, and by sliding 
and skidding over the wet roads we 
reached Kingston about twenty minutes 
of eight. I was now in a mental state 
where a small push would have sent my 
reason tottering from its throne. I 
wanted to commit nine or ten noteworthy 
crimes. I had had nothing to eat all 
day. My back ached. I had caught 
cold and was hoarse, and I loathed 
Horace and his automobile. 

At Kingston our genial host left the 
wheel and went into the one hotel to see 
if we could buy food to keep body and 
soul together. I remember looking after 
him as he strode briskly into the hos- 
pitable building. The engine was 
purring gently. I was on the front seat, 
and behind me George had his arm 
around his bride and was urging her 
not tocry. Without warning, the engine 
stopped. 

“What'd you do to it?” George de- 
manded. 

“T didn’t do a thing,” I retorted. “It 
just stopped. Maybe we're out of 
gasoline.” 

“Yes, and we’re out of our heads too,” 
Gus put in, “or we wouldn’t be here.” 

Presently Horace appeared and 
noticed that the engine had laid off for 
the day. 

“Who told you to shut her off?” he 
asked, looking at me accusingly. 

“T didn’t shut her off. She stopped.” 

Horace unfastened the hood and 
poked around inside, pulling wires and 
trying nuts. Horace knows about as 
much about gasoline engines as a weak- 
fish does about dentistry. 

“Must be the carburetor,’ 
after a while. 

Whenever anything happens to an 


, 


he said 














engine, Horace always believes it must 
be the carburetor. He began pulling 
stops as though it was a farmhouse 
organ. He twisted buttons and tapped 
things with the end of a wrench. He 
unscrewed everything unscrewable and 
put it back. He cranked the engine 
seven hundred times, and all it did 
was to snort at him. Furthermore, it 
is a hard engine to crank. By just turn- 
ing it over once, you could strain all 
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I left the party at that 
a ee? | landed in 
a ditch full of water and 


soft grass. The motor- 
truck went over against a 
tree, and for a moment all 
was the silence of the tomb. 


the ligaments down your 
right side so that they 
would pain you, 
acutely for weeks. 
That four-cylinder 
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“This,” I said-to the other victims, 
“is the last straw.” 

“It’s a mere trifle,” Horace replied, 
wiping the dew from his face and un- 
screwing something else. 


(.- stopped a passing yokel and 

asked him where a man usually 
went from there when about to board 
a railroad train, and the man said he 
didn’t know. He had heard of people 
going to Princeton, where there was a 
railway station; but then again, he had 
also known of others who went to 
Saugerties for their trains ; still others 





side of the river. It 
was largely, the 
£4, Man said, a matter 
Vd, Of personal preju- 
¢- dice. What river? 
%.. He didn’t know. 
eer After a lit- 
ee’ + tle of this 
neg c onversa- 
Y/ tion, Gus told 
Zz, the man to pass 
on through the 
rain and stop 
wasting his 
remaining brain- 

cell in profli- 
» gate thought. 


piece of metal scoffed Nt Ze “a 
and jeered at Horace, and: > awk > 
once it back-fired and tried ~ 4 "Se 1 


to throw his arm away, which it —.~\ 
nearly succeeded in doing. It ‘ \, 
gave off muffled reports. It coughed and 
sputtered and gasped as if suffering. 


But it did not go—no, not at all. 
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Meantime, Horace investigated the 
situation. 

Probably no gas,” he said with a 
bright smile. “We had enough gas 
when we started. Only forty-two miles, 
and we had fifteen gallons. That’s less 
than three miles to the gallon.” 

He unscrewed the top of the gasoline 
tank and pawed around with his hand, 
concluding that there must be at least a 
gallon left in the bottom. He announced 
that he had found the cause of the 
trouble. The Clattercar wouldn’t run 
with only one gallon of gas in the tank. 
The fact that you can run a sensible 
automobile eighteen miles on a gallon 
suggested nothing to Horace, and so 
he slopped off through the rain in search 
of a garage—which luckily enough, he 
said, he would find a mile or so down 
the road. I didn’t offer to go with him 
and help. After a long time he re- 
turned, dragging a five-gallon can of 
gasoline, which he poured into the 
tank. Then he slapped his hands 
together and laughed heartily at our 
dreary appearance. 

“Now we're all right,” he announced 
in a cheerful voice, and then he began 
cranking again. The results were strik- 
ingly like his former ones. The Clat- 
tercar’s sulky engine merely sniffed at 
him, though he cranked steadily for ten 
minutes. 


ELL, we stuck there in the mud 

for two mortal hours, and then a 
motor-car came along. In it were two 
persons who represented themselves to 
be automobile mechanics, and they were 
grimy enough to justify the statement. 
They climbed down from their car and 
began prying into the secrets of the 
Clattercar. They discovered, if I can 
remember some of the things, that the 
feed-pipe was clogged and that Number 
One cylinder wasn’t sparking and prob- 
ably hadn’t sparked in months. They 
found that the carburetor was totally 
misadjusted and was trying to choke 
the engine to death, and that two of 
the plugs weren’t working because of 
excess carbon. In addition, they found 
eight or nine other things wrong, all 
too technical for my feeble brain, which 
at the moment was at the feeblest point 


it has ever reached since I have owned 
it. 

For two hours they tinkered and 
pounded, with Horace helping. them. 
He had his coat off, and the rain was 
soaking through his shirt; and I hoped, 
if he caught a cold, that it wouldn’t be 
one from which he’d quickly recover. 

About midnight we started again, 
Horace paying the men eight dollars. 
I sat up beside him, and we plowed on 
through the grisly night. Those men 
may have fixed the engine properly, but 
I have never believed it, because every 
now and then I noticed a snappy puff 
inside the hood. 

“She’s back-firing, through the car- 
buretor,”’ Horace explained, “but it isn’t 
anything serious.” 

As we passed onward through Jersey, 
our host once again called attention to 
our good luck. He remarked that many 
a car could break down and stay help- 
less for hours without finding anyone 
to come along and fix it. We were 
smothered with good luck. Two mechan- 
ics, he said, came along almost instantly 
and fixed us up. According to Horace 
this was about the luckiest trip ever 
taken by five grown humans since the 
invention of the automobile. 

In the middle of this insane babbling 
we broke a fan-belt, and after that we 
proceeded without any fan to cool the 
dear old engine, which was hot and 
spitting like an angry cat. We had 
reached the most hopelessly desolate 
spot in all that wet New Jersey. There 
were no houses anywhere in sight. 


| WAS looking straight ahead when 

there came a quick flash, and then I 
jumped into the darkness, hitting on 
my hip and skinning that useful mem- 


ber. The road was lighted with a great 
tongue of flame. What had happened 
to our lucky trip was this: the Clatter- 
car had caught fire and was rapidly 
burning up. The engine had back-fired 
once too often, and the gasoline spilled 
by the so-called mechanics caught fire 
and then—d/ooie! 

I expected the half-filled tank to ex- 
plode, covering us all with burning 
gasoline and permitting our dead bodies 
to be found in the charred car later on. 














George yelled, and Helen screamed. 
Gus Butler said nothing, but it was later 
discovered that he had climbed straight 
through the back of the car, passing 
through an isinglass window. 

Horace stopped the car and 
jumped. There was no extinguisher. 
After we recovered some of our nerve, | 
we began to toss wet handfuls of 
gravel upon the burning 
machine. Imagine the 








sense of that— aS 
with the flames (tri er 
shooting forty feet 
into the air. 2% 
There was a stunned silence fol- 
lowing the explosion, but the first thing 
said came from Horace the Blithe: 
“Mighty fortunate,” I heard him 
shouting from up on a bank by the 
roadside. “Mighty lucky I paid up that 
fire-insurance premium last week. Hey, 
boys?” 
“Very lucky!” I groaned, and then I 
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|, Now we were all 
il : together again, but 
I} if that thought didn’t 
‘ fill anyone with joy. 

























thought of my 
suit - case, 
which was still 
in the burning car. I 
resolved to get it or perish, 
and then I pertormed one of the bravest 
acts in a long life. I dashed back into 
the seething flames, climbed into the car 
and grabbed my suit-case. When I re- 
turned to safety, I had merely singed 
off some of my hair and burned my 
clothes and my hands, but outside. of 
that I was perfectly unharmed. As 
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Horace would have put it, I was lucky 
again. 


WE roused a garage man, after a 

passing motor had stopped and 
come to our aid, and the man brought 
a couple of pails and some shovels. 
We worked for an hour, filling the pails 
with wet mud and grass, and finally we 
buried the Clattercar under a mountain 
of wet earth, and the fire went out. 
Also I nearly went out myself, but sum- 
moned my remaining strength. 

Then we pushed the car into the ditch 
and went back with the garage man. 
The five of us sat on his front porch 
for an hour, nursing our wounds and 
waiting for a car to come along and 
carry us into Trenton. Horace spent 
the time walking up and down and tell- 
ing us how lucky it was nobody had 
been killed. 

A man came along in a car and took 
us into a garage in Trenton. There 
Horace explained about the burned car 
and asked how much to go and bring 
it back to town. The colored men in 
the garage couldn’t say, but one of them 
unlimbered a heavy truck without 
springs and offered to go after the 
ruin. 

There was a train from Trenton to 
Philly in three hours, and George said 
in a low, firm voice that he was going 
to get onto that train and take his bride 
with him before death tore her from his 
side. He said she was a young woman, 
with her life before her, and that he 
didn’t want her to die and be buried in 
Jersey at the threshold of her wedded 
life. So George and Helen limped over 
to the railroad, where they had to wait 
three hours. 

Gus and I had a long argument about 
going back on the springless truck, and 
Horace asked us in sad tones if we were 
the kind that threw down a friend in 
the hour of trouble. Rather than sit 
on an empty beer-box in a deserted 
garage in the wee hours, we went back 
on the truck. It bore a single light, 
and that light flickered out almost im- 
mediately. 

I sat up beside the driver. Gus and 
Horace were back of me on the floor of 
the truck, clinging to the wabbly side 


posts and having their insides scrambled 
up so that some of their most important 
organs have never since shifted back into 
place. If there was a collision in the 
dark, I knew I would be hit first. 

The road was narrow, and at its nar- 
rowest part the African beside me yelled. 
Out of the murk came a flying auto- 
mobile without lights, and as we yelled, 
they steered off into the ditch. We ran 
into the opposite ditch, and I left the 
party at that point. I was no longer 
with Gus and Horace; I was in the air 
and remained there for some time. It 
was very dark, unsatisfactory air. I 
Janded in a ditch full of water and soft 
grass. The motor-truck went over 
against a tree, and for a moment all was 
the silence of the tomb. 

I crawled painfully out of the ditch, 
felt myself, moved my arms and legs 
tenderly and decided that death had not 
yet come. Then I wondered what todo 
with the dead bodies of Horace, Gus 
and the colored man. I decided to leave 
them where they were for the coroner 
to find in the morning. The truck was 
leaning against the tree as though thor- 
oughly sick of the whole business. 


WELL they weren’t dead. Horace 
and Gus were somewhere in the 
bottom of the truck, hopelessly con- 
fused, and Gus was calling upon his 


Creator in muffled tones. The negro 
driver was in the ditch. When he came 
out of his stupor, he lighted a match, 
swore violently, climbed up to his seat 
and chivvied the truck up and down the 
ditch for half an hour, after which he 
succeeded in restoring it to the road 
again. We never did bother about the 
other car, which had turned partly 
over. 

When we reached the demolished 
Clattercar and stopped, Horace climbed 
down, and the colored man asked at 
once for Horace’s towrope. Horace 
had said he owned one. Of course, he 
was wrong, because he had left the tow- 
rope in Jersey City ages before. He 
began pulling pieces of chain, rubber 
tubing, twine, strips of leather and other 
things out of his tool-box, and he tried 
to make a towrope out of the mess. 

“Tt’s lucky we had all these things 














in the tool-box,” he said cheerfully. 
And the poor thing expected to tow a 
three-thousand-pound car with the 
made-up rope. 

Of course it broke. It broke twelve 
times. Another automobile came swish- 
ing along and stopped, and from the 
driver we borrowed a fresh rope, tied 
it to the truck and the Clattercar and 
proceeded at a snail’s pace back to 
Trenton. 

When we reached the garage, Gus 
suddenly woke up and announced that 
as his future life was ruined anyhow, 
he wanted a drink. He disappeared, 
and when he returned, I assumed that 
he had got his drink—possibly more 
than one. We found George and Helen 
in the waiting-room at the station, and 
the train for Philly was late. As 
Horace put it, we were fortunate. 

Now we were all together again, but 
that thought didn’t fill anyone with joy. 
George and Helen were sitting among 
their ruined wedding finery. Gus, 
Horace and myself were tired and dirty 
beyond words. Gus had a scratch across 
his chin and had lost his cravat. Horace 
was entirely hidden behind a screen of 
dried mud, and his collar had split and 
was waving in two parts about his neck. 


T was after six in the morning when 

we reached Philly, and we were re- 
garded with grave suspicion by officials 
of the railroad. I had made up my 
mind to go far away from Horace Hard- 
ing and never see him again in this 
life. I felt that with his continual good 
luck, for himself and his friends, my 
life wouldn’t last long. 

Horace asked me what I thought it 
would cost him to rebuild the burned-up 
car, and I said I hoped about ten thou- 
sand dollars. George and Helen were 
no longer speaking to any of us. They 
later on wished us a chilly good-by. 
Horace alone was genial. He found 
something comforting in the thought 
that the Clattercar had burned up near 
Trenton, N. J. He had heard that the 
Trenton garages are the most reason- 
able in the world. ‘They were*famous 
he said, for their moderate prices, and 
people for miles and miles around 
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brought their ruined cars to Trenton to 


have them made over. It was great 
luck, he said, wiping the caked mud 


from his bleary countenance. 
At seven o’clock George and Helen 


were gone, and when I hurried out to 
see about my contract, I found that 


Horace’s perpetual good luck was still 
with us. A man from Baltimore had 
already signed up. 

Horace announced to Gus and me 
that he was returning to New York on 
the three o’clock afternoon train. Mean- 
time Gus decided to wander around 
Philly and look into drug-stores. He 
spent a lot of time asking drug-clerks if 
they had seen anything of a tall, deter- 
mined, red-haired woman. None of 
them had. Every now and then Gus 
stopped and slid a hooker into his weak- 
ened system, and by noon he was 
moderately cheerful. 

I also desired to return to New York, 
but not on the same railroad with Horace 
—and certainly not on the same train. 

Gus left me for a little while, and 
when J found him again, he was in a 
telephone booth, conveying some infor- 
mation to the Philadelphia newspapers. 
He told them to get ready for one of 
the smashingest and most calamitous 
wrecks in the history of Eastern rail- 
roading, and when they demanded to 
know how he knew such a wreck was 
coming off, he told them that Horace 
Harding was returning to New York on 
the three o’clock train and that, as a re- 
sult, that train was as good as wrecked. 

I learned later that Horace wasarrested 
while leaving the express at Trenton, 
where he had intended to find out about 
his burned car. He had a very difficult 
few moments, explaining to railroad 
detectives that he was no train-wrecker. 

‘That’s about the end of it, but it 
shows you what a lot of trouble can 
overwhelm an innocent man who starts 
for Philly in an automobile. I was go- 
ing to buy a car myself recently, but 
you can figure where I stand on the 
subject of automobiles. A salesman has 
the same chance to sell me a car as he’d 
have to drive it through the revolving 
door of my hotel, and it’s a narrow door. 
I’m off automobiles—for good. 









Shannon O’Keefe 
W! ie Teaco “Bluet” Marshall 
J} into that small, select, sophis- 
ticated and famous group gathered in 
Kate Raeburn’s studio up under the 
roof, the effect was immediate and elec- 
tric. 

They were all lounging and having 
tea. It was five o’clock in the afternoon, 
but when Bluet entered, you suddenly 
thought of the day’s early hours. She 
hadn’t much but youth and the best 
things that go with it to cast in the 
scales, and the hands of every other 
woman there were heavy with the gifts 
the gods had bestowed and the years 
had lavished ; and yet—for the moment, 
anyway—they would all have let their 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


hard-won prizes in life’s gamble go with- 
out a pang, for just that mere shim- 
mering evanescence—the untroubled 
morning that shone in Bluet’s eyes, her 
boyishly confident assurance that every 
minute was a good time, that intangible 
atmosphere of spring that encompassed 
her, that fragrance of apple-blossoms— 
or was it clove-pinks?—which seemed to 
waft about her. 

Agra Wyndham—you’ve seen her in 
a dozen successful plays, richly lovely, 
the eternal romance in her eyes and voice 
—was sitting under the dormer window 
on a seat piled with cushions, her hands 
loosely clasped about her knees, a ciga- 
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rette between her lips. When she saw 
Bluet, she hastily pulled a thin rose- 
silk curtain across the window. The last 
rays of the setting sun are so revealing. 
She was just remarking to Heywood 
Halleck, the illustrator, who was sitting 
on the edge of the table eating ginger- 
bread: 

“For film-work my skin wont stand 
the Number 8. I take yellow Number 
3. Good Lord !”’—as she saw Bluet and 
her chaperon. “What is Shannon 
O’Keefe up to now?” 

Kate Raeburn went forward with her 
grand air to meet her two latest guests. 
She was a big, handsome woman with 
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By Mrs. 
Wilson 
Woodrow 


brown eyes and quantities of untidy, 
light hair—one of the few women 
painters who are really worth while. 
She had been painting with a profound 
absorption until the light failed her a 
few moments before, and had quite 
ignored her guests, who, used to this, 
had gone ahead and made themselves tea 
and much conversation. 

Shannon O’Keefe, as delightfully 
Irish as her name implies, and at pres- 
ent the last word on interior decorations, 
presented Bluet to Kate and to Marcia 
Foster Randall,—just enjoying the roy- 
alties from her last best-seller,—who 
crossed the room to join the great Wynd- 
ham and Heywood Halleck. 

“T hope,” Halleck said severely to 
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Shannon, “that you’ve simply got that 
dream”’—he waved his hand toward 
Bluet—“on a brief New York sight- 
seeing trip, and are merely showing us 
off as a little group of earnest thinkers, 
so that she can go back to Higginsville 
and tell the six-handed euchre-club all 
about meeting us.” 

“Yes,” put in Kate Raeburn, who had 
joined them, “I’m glad I’ve got on my 
fiercest painting-apron and these blue 
and yellow smudges on my _ cheek. 
They'll mean real local color to her. 
Look here!”—to Shannon—‘what are 
you doing with her?” 

“The very tones of you two are an 
insult,” returned Mrs. O’Keefe. “I’ll 
hasten to say that she’s my favorite sis- 
ter’s only daughter, and I didn’t just 
bring her here to look at you stuffed 
lions, I can tell you. I’m in a quandary.” 

“As I was telling you, Heywood,”— 
the Wyndham spoke in those mellifluous 
tones which have enchained thousands, 
and turned her shoulder pointedly on 
Mrs. O’Keefe,—‘“the first pictures were 
taken in a cave. Why cave, or what I 
was doing there, heaven alone knows. 

** ‘Now it’s ten years later, and you 
come back,’ said the director. 

“Come back from where?’ I asked. 
‘Never mind,’ he said. 

‘In the same frock?’ I screamed. 
‘I’ve no time to bother with details.’ 
‘Am I laughing or crying?’ I begged. 
‘I don’t know,’ he answered, scratch- 
ing his head. ‘What do you think? 
Your husband’s just died.’ ” 


“c 
‘é 


‘ 
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HANNON composedly poured her- 

self a cup of tea and chose some small 
cakes with care. Then she jostled Agra 
Wyndham’s feet off the window-seat and 
sat down. 

“Better listen,” she said. “It’s a ro- 
mance. She’s just what she looks—the 
sweetest thing in the world: An only 
daughter with everything she wants, not 
in Higginsville, Heywood, but Center- 
vale. Has had a lifelong admirer in a 
charming young fellow, and is practi- 
cally engaged to him. He’ll be here pres- 
ently. He’s going on to dinner with 
Bluet and myself. The parents on both 
sides are wild for the match, but these 
children are complicating the situation 


absurdly. That girl — adorable idiot! 
—is just going through that trying 
period when she is crying for that fool- 
ishest of moons, a career.” 

The painter and the illustrator and 
the actress all gave simultaneous and 
hollow groans. 

“They all think’—Halleck helped 
himself to another piece of gingerbread 
—“that by some process of levitation 
they can bound right up and pluck it 
from the sky. The mind of youth is in- 
capable of grasping the fact that there 
are a thousand million steps on that un- 
ending stairway, each step steeper and 
harder to climb than the one before.” 

“But that isn’t all,” said Shannon 
O’Keefe, thoughtfully sipping her tea 
and glancing sidewise at Agra Wynd- 
ham. “The boy—his name’s Paul Welles 

has some fool notion of being a play- 
wright, instead of turning the wheels 
that mint Papa’s millions. He’s been 
taking the Baker course at Harvard, and 
is here to spill his plays all over Broad- 
way. So, you see,’—ignoring a heavy 
sigh from Agra,—“‘it’s a case for imme- 
diate intervention. 

“T’ve thought it all out,” Mrs. O’Keefe 
added. She was a woman not only of 
farsighted diplomacy, but of immediate 
action. ‘‘All I want is a little codperation. 
What both those children need to make 
them wake up is several hard jolts. Just 
simply to have Bluet meet you all in a 
casual way would only harden her de- 
termination. But I want her to grasp 
what our lives really are—work, work, 
work, eternal drudgery, unceasing dis- 
cipline.” 

“She’s trying to make us think well 
of ourselves, Agra,” said Kate in con- 
sternation. She always does that when 
she means us to burn our paws pulling 
her chestnuts out of the fire.” 

Shannon ignored her. 

“T’ve got a sterner task for you, Agra, 
than powdering your nose.” 

Miss Wyndham dropped her vanity- 
box in dismay. 

“You’ve got to turn that boy’s head 
temporarily,” continued Shannon. ‘“He’s 
overwhelmed at the very possibility of 
meeting you. Just take possession of 
him sufficiently to rouse Bluet’s jealousy, 
you know, while Kate and Marcia Foster 
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Randall and myself show her the seamy 
side of success.” 

Agra opened her lovely mouth once 
or twice, to gasp. 

“Are you asking even Agra to com- 
pete with all that radiance?” Kate ques- 
tioned teasingly. 

Agra shriveled her with ineffable dis- 
dain. ‘ 

“It’s a chestnutty plot,” she said 
coldly, “and you fail to consider the 
possibility of his falling in love with 
me. Men have been known to do so 
from time to time.” 

“You can manage all that,” returned 
Shannon with easy confidence. “As for 
the radiance, at his age—twenty-three— 
he’ll prefer the sophistication of the 
lip-stick and eyebrow-pencil to any color 
that comes and goes.” ? 

“T hate women,” said the Wyndham 
deeply. “I’ve neither the time nor the 
conscience to turn a cub’s head, and yet 
you'll nag the life out of me until I do. 
I see why you're such a successful busi- 
ness woman, Shannon. You hang onto 
a person’s buttonhole until he’ll give you 
anything to be able to shake you off.” 


HE door opened, and a young man 

came in. 

“Hush—here he is. Isn’t he a dear? 
Get on your siren expression, Agra.” 

He was a dear,—a nice, big boy, with 
a square, determined face, clean-cut fea- 
tures and something shy and yet eager 
in both his eves and his smile. As he 
came forward, a flicker of light and 
interest went over the face of every one 
of those world-worn, perennially fresh 
women. 

Immediately, imperceptibly, 
Wyndham dropped her slouch. She 
lifted her classic head with the hair 
wound close about it, shining bronze 
with copper lights. Even Halleck, who 
had done innumerable sketches of her, 
paid tribute again to the exquisite mod- 
eling of her chin, the long line of her 
smooth throat. Her soft, dull draperies, 
the color of mignonette, fell faultlessly 
about her sinuous grace. The thin smoke 
from the cigarette in her fingers wavered 
upward and cast the shadow of illusive 
mystery over her black-fringed, topaz 
eyes. 


Agra 
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Paul Welles grew a shade paler as he 
stood before her. His face became se- 
rious; his lip trembled the least bit. 

Agra made way for him on the win- 
dow-seat beside her and bent toward 
him. 

“T’ve just been hearing,” she said,— 
and her voice was like strained honey 
with just the least husky tang in it,— 
“that you’ve been taking a course with 
Professor Baker. How _ interesting! 
What is your play about? And when are 
you going to write one for me?” 

“Agra’s all right.” Shannon nodded 
contentedly to Kate Raeburn. ‘She 
grouches and growls, but she’s a good 
sport. She’s got on her best Cleopatra 
expression ; and just look at that darling 
boy. He’s evidently met the Sphinx for 
the first time; and gaze at Bluet taking 
them in, eyes stretched! She’s Red 
Riding Hood getting her first glimpse of 
the wolf.” 

“T think you’re playing a _particu- 
larly meddlesome and dangerous game 
—considering Agra,” said Kate Rae- 
burn dubiously. 

“What do you expect of a born gam- 
bler?”’ asked Shannon with her custom- 
ary blitheness. “I always win 6n the 
long chance.” 

Indeed, Shannon O’Keefe was not, as 
she frequently remarked, an Irishwoman 
for nothing. A consummate politician, 
she was also a profound manipulator 
and a great executive. When she pulled 
the strings, she expected her puppets to 
dance; and to her credit, be it said, they 
rarely failed to do so. She. had given 
herself a fortnight on the job of disillu- 
sioning Bluet Marshall with a career, 
and she had confident anticipations of 
bringing the matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion in that time. “Man proposes; 
God disposes” had no place in her bright 
lexicon. 


” 


UT the moment of destiny shaved 


her calculations by a day. Instead 
of being the fourteenth instant after she 
had enlisted her friends, it was the thir- 
teenth. Unperturbed, she sat in her pri- 
vate office giving an interview to the 
bright young college woman who con- 
ducted the “Shannon O’Keefe” depart- 
ments in the various woman’s magazines, 





“She’s just what she looks—the sweetest thing in the world Has had a lifelong admirer in a charming young fellow, 
and is practically engaged to him. .. . . But that girl is crying for that foolishest of moons, a career.” 
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when, without even a warning knock, 
Agra Wyndham came in. 

She was a very artistic and at the same 
time realistic impersonation of storm. 
Gray chiffons falling over velvet darkly 
blue, almost black, suggested the mist of 
rain against a threatening cloud-bank. 
Her brows were drawn, her eyes sultry. 
She threw herself into a long chair and 
tapped the floor impatiently with her 
slipper until Mrs. O’Keefe murmured 
a few smiling but definite words of dis- 
missal to the college girl and turned to 
the actress. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” she 
asked in pleasant, indifferent tones, 
picking up an ivory paper-knife and pre- 
paring to attack a pile of unopened let- 
ters. 

“T hate women. Oh, how I loathe 
them!” Miss Wyndham cast a small 
pillow passionately to the floor. “Never, 
never again! When I first knew you, 
Shannon O’Keefe, you had green satin 
wall-paper on your living-room, and 
red plush chairs. Now you've progressed 
to black and white, with touches of 


orange, but you’ve got a green satin wall- 
paper and red plush soul.” 
Said Mrs. O’Keefe, unmoved: 
“You're getting into a tantrum, and 
you know what it does to the lines about 
your mouth and eyes. No woman can 


afford either tears or temper after 
she’s—” 

Agra gave a bound forward as rapid 
and graceful as that of a black panther. 

“Don’t say it, don’t say it,” she 
warned. Then she sank back in her 
chair, her hand at her heart, drew a 
deep breath and went on. 

“Vou are exactly like The Duchess in 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ always tucking 
some poor flamingo under your arm and 
playing croquet with it, and I’m your 
present flamingo. I’m so easily imposed 
on, always ready to spend myself and 
be spent for my friends. I’m all feel- 
ing, heart. 

“Good heavens!” She took out her 
handkerchief and holding a small mirror 
close to her eyes, touched first one and 
then the other with practiced deftness. 

“There! You almost made me cry,” 
she said as if a national calamity had 


been averted. 
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“I suppose,” said her friend, knitting 
her brows abstractedly over a letter she 
held in her hand, “that this means that 
Paul Welles has lost his head about you. 
Cheer up. It’s only temporary. He’ll 
revert to habit again. MHabit’s the 
strongest thing in the world. It’s the 
habit of a lifetime for him to be in love 
with Bluet.” 

Agra fairly seemed to draw regal if 
imaginary robes about her and cast down 
scorn from illimitable heights. 

“A man lose his head! What is that 
to me? I, who have seen them abandon 
themselves to their grotesque agonies 
a thousand times, crawl about the floor 
after me and water my rugs with their 
tears ! 

“Shannon O’Keefe,”—her voice sank 
to the deep emotional tone which had 
caused shivers in the spines of her audi- 
ences for the last twenty years,—“‘it is 
a black, a damnable, thing you’ve done. 
It isn’t only that he’s mad about me— 
that serves you right; it’s that I—I, who 
have never really loved before—” 

“Oh, that!” Shannon penciled a note 
on the margin of the letter she had 
been frowning over and looked relieved. 
“You’ve told me that so often.” 

Agra laughed harshly. 

“I have had my fancies,” she ad- 
mitted, “but when the real thing comes, 
it’s different. And it’s all so hopeless, 
so hopeless. You know the management 
wont hear of their stars marrying.” She 
let her clasped hands fall between her 
knees; her chin sank on her chest, while 
she looked at Shannon tragically from 
under her black lashes. 

“Ah—h! He’s so different from any- 
thing that ever came into my life before. 
So unspoiled, so true! Fine to the core! 
And we understood each other so per- 
fectly from the first. We met in a 
companionship that both of us had 
always dreamed about but never hoped 
to realize. Neither of us looked for- 
ward. We were just two children happy 
in the perfect present; and then—last 
night—” 


HE had risen as she talked, and was 

moving about the room apparently 
seeking something. 

“Shannon, isn’t there a match in this 
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place? Thanks. Well,”’—with a long 
sigh,—“you know that last night they 
released ‘Her Heart’s Story.’ He and 
I had dinner on the Astor roof and then 
went over to the theater to see it. 

“Even at dinner I was conscious of 
something in the air—you know. There 
was one of those soft, sweet breezes, and 
there was a little crescent moon swing- 
ing through the clouds, and the colored 
lanterns were like globes of fairy-fire. 
You may know how it affected me when 
I tell you that I didn’t care a straw 
whether what I ate was fattening or not. 

“And afterward we went to see the 
pictures. Shannon, they’re all to the 
good. You must see them. That boy! 
How he watched them, leaning forward 
in his seat, tense. Every once in a while 
he’d draw a deep breath; and at last 
he turned and said: 

“‘Think of seeing you there on the 

screen and having you here beside me!’ 
Wasn’t it sweet of him? Did you ever 
notice his eyes? Positively luminous! 
Shannon dear, would you mind order- 
ing me a seltzer lemonade—no sugar. 
I shall have to starve for a week now, 
after the things I ate and drank last 
night. 
_ “After the pictures he insisted on 
going to Claremont. It was such a per- 
fect night. The moon followed us all 
the way up, and the river was so still 
and black and mysterious, all gleaming 
with light. And the linden-trees were 
in bloom, and you know what Riverside 
Drive is when the lindens bloom. And 
we got a table in one of those little 
kiosk things, and he said that my eyes 
were the color of the champagne, and 
that he didn’t want any wine while he 
could watch them sparkle. They all 
say that, but it was different, so different 
when he said it. And I recited: 


“ ‘Before our lives divide forever, 
While time is with us, and hands are 
free— 


“CHANNON, the quality of my voice! 

There was something in it, a tone 
that was never there before. I wish my 
manager might have heard it. And what 
it did to that boy! He listened as if he 
were hearing the music of the spheres, 
or something like that. And when I 


finished, he leaned across the table and 
caught my hands and put his head down 
on them without a word. It was the 
sweetest, the most perfect; tribute I’ve 
ever received.” 

Mrs. O’Keefe tapped her teeth with 
the paper-knife. Her brows were 
slightly drawn; she looked worried for 
the first time. 

“You haven’t gotten to the kisses yet,” 
she said dryly as Agra paused. - 

“Oh, they were on the way home, of 
course.” The Wyndham’s voice was 
dreamily sweet. “I suppose I should 
not have let him, and yet— Shannon,” 
—she clasped her jeweled hands to- 
gether,—‘“I felt just sixteen.” 


HERE was a sharp knock upon the 
door, the rat-tat-tat of strong, eager, 
masculine knuckles; and then, without 
waiting for an answer, Paul Welles came 
in. His face was wan and a bit haggard. 
“Mrs. O’Keefe,” he begged huskily, 
“would you understand if I asked to 
see Miss Wyndham one moment alone?” 
Shannon went a bit white. She 
glanced from one to the other of them 
in an undecided sort of way. Then with 
a faint bow she left the room. 

Paul turned a miserable and dis- 
traught face upon Agra. 

“Miss Wyndham—Agra,” he _ burst 
out, “she’s given me back my ring. She 
believes that I’m—lI’m in love with you. 
I’ve tried to make her understand, but 
she wont. I’ve told her what a wonder- 
ful opportunity it was for a young play- 
wright to have the privilege of knowing 
a great actress. I’ve pointed out to her 
the difference in our—our ages;. but it 
was no good. At last she,”—here he 
hung his head,—‘she asked me if I 
kissed you. She said if I’d swear to her 
that I’d never kissed you, she might 
listen to me.” 

“Well!” Agra’s tones were those of 
a deep, astonished, shocked, indignant 
bell. 

He flushed darkly red. 

“Oh, of course!”’ His tones were as 
shocked as hers, at the unspoken inti- 
mation that he was either ignorant of 
the code or had hesitated to comply with 
its requirements. 

“Of. course !”,—in confused, rapid ex- 











“Miss Wyndham—Agra,” he burst out, “she’s given me back my ring. She believes that I’m—lI’m in love with you. .... 
She said if I’d swear to her that I’d never kissed you, she might listen to me.” 
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planation. “But I didn’t dare to try that 
on her. She knows me too well. She 
can spot me in a minute when I lie. So 
I got huffy, told her that if she was go- 
ing to take that attitude—and all that; 
but”—he shook his head and twisted his 
hat forlornly—‘“‘it’s no good. She’s like 
a rock. 

“She said: ‘I’ve seen the whole thing 
from the first. You can’t deceive me, 
Paddy.’ She called me ‘Paddy’ before 
she could talk plain enough to say Paul.” 
His voice broke there. 

“She said: ‘I’ve given you your 
choice. Either you kissed her or you 
didn’t; and if you did, everything’s 
over between us.’ 

“You see she’s too young to under- 
stand how—how,” he stammered, flush- 
ing again and shifting uncomfortably 
from one foot to another, ‘““—a man can 
love a girl with all his heart and yet— 
yet—admire an older woman. All that 
I tried to be a playwright for was for 
her sake. I don’t want to be one. I 
hate writing pages of silly dialogue. I 
can’t get those other things that Baker 
harps on into my head—motivation and 
unities of time and place, and coérdina- 
tion, and— 

“T want to go back to Centervale and 
go into the mills; but she’s got this 
craze about ‘people who do things,’ and 
I tried to please her. Oh, Miss Wynd- 
ham,’—he crumpled his handkerchief 
into a ball’ and mopped his eyes,— 
“I’ve loved Bluet all my life. I can’t 
give her up, and I don’t know what to 
do. What must I do?” 


F he had not been so completely 

absorbed in himself, he might have 
seen the Wyndham run the entire 
gamut of facial expression, depicting all 
the more unlovely passions. Beginning 
mildly with astonishment and stunned 
vanity, she achieved a crescendo of rage, 
fury, resentment, and so forth as she 
realized that she, past mistress of the art 
of fascination, had at last met her Wa- 
terloo at the hands of Youth. 

But fortunately, before these emotions 
could find vocal expression, he burbled 
on; and by the time he had finished, 
Agra Wyndham was herself again—the 
real Agra Wyndham who had grappled 


big-brained, big-souled men and women 
to her with hooks of steel in enduring 
friendships. 

As she watched this picture of boyish 
wretchedness before her witha softening 
heart, there was pain, a passionate pain, 
for one moment in her eyes. Then she 
blew a kiss backward across the years 
to her own radiant youth and threw 
herself into her new role. 

Again she was the consummate actress, 
the unsurpassed Wyndham. 

“But, my dear boy,”—her voice was 
delicately reproachful,—“how you have 
misunderstood me! That hurts a little, 
you know. Last night the beauty of the 
moon and the river, the poetry of ‘Her 
Heart’s Story,’ affected me deeply. My 
nature is responsive, impressionable. I 
live so entirely in my art that I forget 
that the world misinterprets, and that 
you men, yes, even you, dear Paul, are 
apt to be a little coarse, a little uncom- 
prehending.” 

She paused, leaning her chin upon her 
hand. 

“But it seems too absurd that that 
sweet young girl should have im- 
agined—” 

Paul had been following her with a 
strained and puzzled expression, but now 
his eyes became suddenly alert. 

“And yet, if I remember, I did touch 
your brow with my lips; but it was all 

all so impersonal.” 

Paul had opened his mouth as if to 
speak ; he quickly closed it. 

Miss Wyndham seemed to grow every 
moment more remote, genius enthroned 
in its niche. 

“T think,” she said, “that what actu- 
ally occurred was so very far in spirit 
from what she imagines, that that kiss 

as I intended it, as I meant it—could 
hardly be called a kiss, but a sort of a 
— a — benediction—art’s—er—chrism. 
Therefore that kiss, as she, as the world, 
would regard it, never existed. So”’— 
she looked at him with sweet, sincere 
candor—‘“aren’t you really justified in 
insisting, in swearing to her, if necessary, 
that it never did occur? I think so. My 
intuitions are usually very correct about 
those things. I know so.” 

Paul drew a deep breath; his face 
was irradiated. 








“Women are so wonderful!” He 
seized her hands in so strong a grip 
that her rings cut into the flesh, but she 
never winced. “Thank you, thank you! 
I’ll never forget.” 


UST at the door Mrs. O’Keefe, who 

was about to enter, passed him. 

“Talk about tangles!” She threw 
herself gloomily into a chair. “I sup- 
pose you’re going to elope with that 
snippet. I ask my friends to help me, 
and this muddle is the result! Heavens! 
What I’ve gone through, hearing that 
girl rave! Never intends to marry! 
Devote herself to a career, and all that 
rot!” 

Shannon picked up the letters on her 
desk and tossed them recklessly into the 
wastebasket. . 

“Kate Raeburn and Marcia Foster 
Randall have overdone the thing,” she 
said bitterly. “She began some long 
harangue about Marcia Foster Randall’s 
beginning by writing in a freezing, sky- 
light room on pads made from wrapping 
paper that she begged from the other 
lodgers ; and about Kate Raeburn’s hav- 
ing nothing but summer clothes all 
winter, her only outside wrap being an 
old raincoat of her brother’s; and about 
you, Agra, cooking in old tomato-cans 
over the gas-jet and living on an egg 
and an onion a day. When she got that 
far, I couldn’t stand it any farther. I 
told her a few plain truths.” Shannon 
spoke viciously; her flashing eyes and 
the two scarlet spots in her cheeks 
showed that she was indeed not Irish 
for nothing. 

“T said very calmly: ‘My dear Bluet, 
you might just as well realize that it 
takes something more than a little freez- 
ing and starving and somebody’s old 
raincoats to win success. Marcia and 
Kate had, in addition to the patience to 
stick it out, genuine ability. As for Agra 
Wyndham—do you imagine that just be- 
cause you’ve got the beauty of youth, 
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you can compete with her? It takes 
something besides even beauty and brains 
and hard work to win the sort of suc- 
cess she’s got. 

“Why, you insignificant piece of 
pink-and-white prettiness, you couldn’t 
get across a row of candles on the draw- 
ing-room floor; but Agra Wyndham’s 
got the magnetism to pull a wooden 
Indian out of his chair in the back seat 
of the top gallery.’ 

“Well, for some unexplained reason, 
that little idiot began to have hysterics 
right there in one of my big show- 
rooms, ‘the blue-and-gray correct office 
for the modern business woman,’ you 
know, ‘—open to the public from ten to 
four.’” 

“Some one certainly has blundered,” 
moaned Agra Wyndham and _ leaned 
back faintly. 


T this moment Heywood Halleck 

opened the door and peeped in. 

“Office hours over,” he announced. 
“Luncheon-time.” 

Miss Wyndham rose. 

“Heywood,” she said earnestly, “have 
you any moral scruples about peeping 
through a keyhole?” 

“None whatever,” he assured 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Then would you mind—it would be 
such a favor to Shannon and myself— 
peeping through the keyhole of ‘the 
correct office for the business woman, 
in subdued blue and gray’ ?” 

“None at all.” He hastened to obey 
her. : 

“What are they doing ?” Agra and 
Shannon asked anxiously and in chorus, 
as he returned. 

“He’s kissing her to beat the band,” 
he said. 

The two women drew a long sigh of 
relief. 

“Let’s all go to luncheon and cele- 
brate,” cried Shannon jubilantly. 

“Beefsteak and stout!” said Agra. 


her 
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[ eqn ||HE chief jester in the courts of 
| ci | the ages has been that leaden- 
ji! faced, snake-eyed fellow of 
ingratiating manner and sibilant whisper, 
Scandal. But Scandal has the grand 
manner—a tendency to elegance and 
heaviness. He is impressive and, like 
most impressive things, more or less of a 
bore. This story has to do with Scandal’s 
familiar modern cousin, born in the show 
business, and as foxy and as practical as 
a chorus-girl’s ankle. 

He is called Dirt, and though his 
origin is lost in the antique mists of the 
late ’90’s, he was probably christened by 
some midnight convocation of chorus- 
men in kimonos. 

An actor, or an actress, has two stand- 
ard subjects of conversation. 

First, himself or herself. 

Second, somebody else in the business. 

Topic Number Two is usually gossip. 

The process of imparting such infor- 
mation is known as “dishing.” 


VPishing 
The Diet 


Dirt 1s the very modern child 
of Gossip and Scandal; his 
home is in the theater, but 
his playground is the motion- 
picture studio and lot. - 


By 


The information itself, as we have 
said, is “dirt.” 

Therefore the sweet good-night words, 
the reveille at noon, the chatter at the 
supper-table, the wisdom of the dressing- 
room, the salutation on the street, the 
remark at the play, the whisper in the 
wings, the by-talk at rehearsal, the sub- 
stance of the letter, the solace of the 
one-night stand, the fascination of herd- 
ing in the big town, the first talk of the 
child and the verbal legacy of the old 
man is dishing the dirt. 

Dirt has long been dished with 
knives, forks, spoons and powder-pufis 
in the legitimate, but it had to wait for 
the hopping pictures to be dished with a 
shovel. Not that there is so much more 
to tell, but they are so much more eager 
to tell it—and if there is nothing to tell, 
to make it up or to blow out a whisper 
which will set the big ball of windage 
rolling. The younger they are, the 
wiser—the less informed, the more dirt. 
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This preamble brings us to Los 
Angeles, the Rome of the sun-play, on a 
dazzling February afternoon in which 
the always-sapphire sky of Southern 
California had been washed by a morn- 
ing rain, while the soaked gravel roads, 
leading every way, were already hard 
and dustless under the myriad tires. 

Two cars+paused before the Alex- 
andria, the hostelry which is a center of 
gravity at Fifth and Spring streets. 
One of them was a Fiat, the burnished 
mightiness of which suggested a foreign 
battle-cruiser ; the other was a limousine 
of splendid American make—a make ac- 
cepted as a standard abroad, which is 
indeed some test. The open Fiat had 





rolled into Spring Street from West 
Fifth; whereas the American car had 
come all the way down Spring, inbound 
from the winter capital of Eastern 
wealth, Pasadena. The Fiat disgorged 
a young girl beautiful as itself, but in 
her slenderness suggesting a Nieuport 
aéroplane rather than any dreadnaught 
of land, sea or sky. From the American 
car came an equally pretty girl, but of 
different type: a fluffy-haired child with 
a fruity, pouting mouth and violet eyes 
and a figure sensuous even in its palpable 
immaturity—whereas the other girl: was 
sleek and chic as a Paquin demoiselle. 
“Why, hello, Lo!” cried the fluffy- 
haired one. ‘Not working to-day?” — 


Zelia got the news one day after she had been engaged by Semitropic. 
o’clock and fired at eleven. 
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The chatter of the supper-table, the wisdom of the dressing-room, the salutation on the street, the remark at the play, the 
whisper in the wings, the by-talk at rehearsal, the substance of the letter... . is dishing the dirt. 
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“No, Beth. I’m doing a Mission 
story, and my director’s killing himself 
trying to find a location that hasn’t been 
shot till it’s dead, dead, dead.” 

“Have a little drink ?” 

“Tea—yes. That’s what I came for. 
Are you going to drink anything else?” 
—with a rising note of suspicion. 

“No, I guess not.” Beth Dellorme 
laughed guiltily. ‘Mamma went away 
Saturday, and I had my first cocktail. 
I was sneaking down here, thinking 
maybe—’” 

“Lay off anything with a stick in it— 
now, I’m telling you!” 

And in that speech Lora Larrimore 
sounded the warning of her profession. 
She was twenty years old, and she had 
more common sense than most grand- 
mothers. She had learned one of the 
first things that every motion-picture 
woman learns: that her camera is a 
Sherlock Holmes among dissipators, that 
while a chorus-girl may plaster a lot of 
deception over a face which has tarried 
among the bubbles, a_ twelve-foot 
close-up will make that face a section of 
rag-carpet. The lens will accept no 
counterfeits for the velvets of youth. 


m HERE did your mother go?” 
asked Lora, once they were seated 
among the silver and china in the dusk 
of the basement grill. 
“N’Yawk. Mr. Zukor and Mr. Selz- 
nick and Mr. Rowland and a lot of 


fellers wanted to see her about me. 
Why, my Gawd, Lo, d’you know that I 
haven’t had a raise in salary for two 
years ?” 

“Gee bd 

“An’, Lo, I stick right there .on that 
old thousand’ a week. It’s not fair. 
See what other people are making.” 
Aggrieved, little Beth’s crimson mouth 
took on a fuller, fruitier pout. 

Only fifty-two thousand dollars a 
year! And she was half-past seventeen. 

The woes of the impoverished baby 
were denied further recounting, for 
Justin Gerard dashed in suddenly, made 
the party three, absorbed a wee glass of 
sherry and took the check. Justin, full 
of smiles and enthusiasm as you find 
him each night on your home-town silver- 
sheets, wanted to tell them about his 


perfectly wonderful five-reeler on the 
war, where he plays an aviator and en- 
gages a Hun at seven thousand feet— 
real stuff for height, too, with the 
camera-man and the director in a bal- 
loon. Lora listened in cool politeness 
and Beth in frank unrest. Lora, once 
upon a time, had been given a little thrill 
by Justin, and had been piqued at find- 
ing him perfectly unaware, and as un- 
loverlike as a respectable fish. Beth 
despised interruptions when talking upon 
her favorite subject—herself. But after 
paying the bill, with a careful ten per 
cent tip, Justin blew out as he blew in, 
and the concourse of self-pity prepared 
to resume. 


UT resume it did not, for a demure 

young woman in a modest brown suit 
and a_take-me-home-for-six-dollars-or- 
I’ll-follow-you set of fox had crept in at 
the other side of the grill. As she saw 
her, Beth’s long violet eyes grew wide 
and green. 

“Oh, Lo! 
her !” 

“Who is 
before.” 

“Why, Lo! Don’t you remember? 
The extra at the Semitropic studio, who 
doubled for Justin’s leading woman in 
‘North of 53’? The one that did the 
big slide on the snow at Truckee?” 

“Oh, yes—Zelia Hampton.” 

“That’s her. Well, do you know she 
an’ Just beat it to San Diego last week 
and didn’t get back for three days?” 

“No!” Lora was waking up. “How 
do you know?” 

“We was all out to Sunset Inn. 
Mamma came along to chaperon me and 
was dancing with one o’ Bill Hart’s 
buckaroos, and I was outside walking 
around. Just’s got a Delage stripped, 
you know; an’ I seen him, and the fella 
I was with seen him, and Mamma after 
a while remembered that she seen him 
an’ this girl come sneaking out and 
around to the car, and they whirled away 
south. She was due at U. City for a 
picture the next day—one she’d been in 
nine scenes of ; that was a Tuesday, and 
she held up the picture till Saturday 
morning. ‘They’re going to can her next 
Saturday. An’ Just didn’t show up till 


The dirt I know about 


she? I never saw her 





“Hattie,” began Lora a moment later, “I’ve got the grandest little piece of dirt. Do you see, sitting over there with Beth—” 
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Saturday, neither! An’ Thursday my 
camera-man met her in San Diego.” 

“My Gawd!” murmured the duly in- 
terested Lora. 

Just then Zelia’s innocent eyes got 
Beth in their field of exposure, and she 
bowed delightedly. 

“Hello!” called Beth, beaming with 
enthusiasm. ‘“Didn’t see you. Come 
on over.” 

So she came over. 


“HO” long you been here?” chortled 
Beth, still overjoyed. ‘We just 
come in ourselves!” 

“Beth,” interrupted Lora, ‘“there’s 
Hattie Maloney. Will you two excuse 
me? She’s ina scene with me to-morrow 
or next day, and I want to ask her what’s 
she going to wear. ’By, dears—do come 
to see me, Zelia!” 

“Hattie,” began Lora a moment later, 
speaking Cohanesquely from the corner 
of her mouth, “I’ve got the grandest 
little piece of dirt. Do you see, sitting 
over there with Beth—” 

In course of time Zelia went away, 
and Lora also departed. 

Hattie, her table again filled up, was 
talking rapidly. 

“Why, proof positive! Beth Del- 
lorme’s camera-man was staying at the 
Hotel Grant, in San Diego, and he saw 
’em both right there at that hotel.” 

“Well, wouldn’t that beat you!” 

Beth, lingering longer than was her 
wont, because she had crossed her wires 
of information and had forgotten to pour 
out her own story, at length espied three 
West Adams Street ladies whose petted 
child she was, and galloped after them, 
forgetting to pay her check, just as the 
doors closed upon them. 

Still, Beth didn’t reach the retreat. 
Her final obstacle was a large, shabby 
man of mattressy stomach, herculean 
shoulders, leonine head, quavering voice 
and flapping gestures. 

“Daniel Webster!” exclaimed the girl, 
apparently none too glad to pause. 

“Miss Dellorme, I’m so glad to see 
you,” returned the unimpressive large 
gentleman, removing a derby which was 
too big but which seemed too small. “TI 
been out o’ work for quite a while, with 
my wife an’ two little fellers, an’ I didn’t 
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know but mebbe they was an opening for 
a good prop’ty man out to your studio.” 

“There is an opening for a good 
property man; but Dan, you always get 
drunk.” 

“Now, Miss Dellorme, I aint took a 
drink for three years. Seems like when 
me an’ the old snake-medicine was 
friends I always had a job. Now I’m 
on the wagon an’ on the hog.” 

Beth, who had a childishly good heart 
below her synthetically wicked little 
mind, forgot her fine ladies and her 
gossip. She remembered only her first 
tour, a very grand affair into Arizona, 
where she played the baby in ‘The 
Prince Chap,” while Dan—he wasn’t fat 
or old then—had amused her in the 
wings and had whittled little toys from 
clothespins for her, on the train. So she 
told Dan to show up at her emotion- 
factory the following morning. But she 
forgot to telephone the studio manager, 
and when Dan arrived—no job. 

All of which is interposed merely to 
show by how narrow a margin society 
missed being informed that very day of 
Justin Gerard’s dereliction. 


B lagers front-page news of this indiscre- 

tion lay not in such an error’s sin- 
gularity, or in Justin’s claim to a halo. 
He made none, and would have knocked 


down anyone donating him a halo. But 
he, the red-blooded American hero, was 
known as woman-proof, not only by 
those who read his press-stuff, but by his 
associates. He was besieged by débu- 
tantes, and he had a secretary whose 
chief duty was scuttling the mash mail. 
At the same time, it was conceded that 
he would be finally torpedoed, not by a 
great actress or a sensational beauty or 
a mistress of millions, but by some 
maneuvering Jane with helpless eyes and 
a mangy neck-piece. He was that kind. 
It was a safe bet that, in his eventual 
fall, he would dent the sidewalk. 

In its circulation among the camps, 
this news met all the resistance of a piece 
of lead pipe going to the bottom of a 
well. In forty-eight hours everybody 
knew it—except Justin and Zelia. 

Sifted to its truth, these were the fact- 
ful kernels: Beth Aad seen Justin and 
Zelia leaving Sunset Inn, just as she 
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had said, in Justin’s Delage. But Justin 
had sprained his knee doing a fall for 
the camera and was going home, while 
Zelia was going to San Diego to see her 
mother, suddenly ill. This was what 
she told them at “U,” returning; but 
nobody believed her. And Justin had 
hidden in his Los Angeles apartment for 
three days, since his knee-twist was a 
direct result of disobeying his director 
and his camera-man in a “‘stunt.” First 
he had taken Zelia to the Santa Fe sta- 
tion and the midnight train. 


bane got the news one day after 
she had been engaged, at Justin’s 
suggestion, by Semitropic to come in 
when “U’s” cameras had taken a last 
shot at her. She got it by being hired 
at nine o’clock and fired at eleven. 
When she asked why, a bold and un- 
diplomatic assistant director informed 
her that the engagement-manager had 
had the dirt dished him at ten-fifty-two. 

“And you know,” he concluded, “no- 
body never said ‘I’ll put you in the 
movies, baby,’ om this lot—an’ got away 
with it.” 

There was nothing for Zelia to do or 
say except to depart in wretched silence. 

She found Justin, in puttees and a 
sand-colored suit, drinking his luncheon 
milk on the top of a pile of baled hay. 
Justin’s director wanted the light be- 
tween one and two, to complete a scene 
he had begun in the same hour and in 
the same place the day before. At two- 
six Justin started to Hollywood as fast 
as his brand-new Stutz would drag him. 
He had bought the Stutz simply because 
its color charmed him. He was en route 
to lick the assistant director who had 
been fresh to Zelia. 

There were two things the young man 
didn’t figure in his plans: a conflict on 
behalf of Zelia put the seal of truth on 
the story, and the assistant director was 
an amateur pug who would probably 
give him an awful hiding. 

Lo! Appears once more the good 
preventive angel of this account—he of 
the large shoulders, mattress stomach, 
leonine head and sandpaper tenor, 
Daniel Webster. 

Mr. Gerard, who also had recollections 
of the bibulous prop’s in better days, 


encountered him in Sunset Boulevard on 
foot, limping painfully in the general 
direction of China. 

“Goin’ out to see if Cecil de Mille 
might have a little somethin’ for me,” 
explained Mr. Webster when he had 
been taken up by the actor. “I aint 
been workin’ regular for weeks, an’ I got 
the wife an’ two little fellers—” 

“T’m going within a quarter of a mile 
of Lasky’s. I’ll drop you.” After say- 
ing which, Gerard went into the silences, 
followed by the namesake of the great 
statesman. 


AKING Dan Webster to the Lasky 
lot made Justin miss his intended 
antagonist by five minutes—which, as he 
afterward figured out, was a mighty good 
thing. He slouched past the glass studio 
and the laboratory to the lunch-room. 

“Tony!” he called to the Mexican in 
charge, “coffee, black, and a slab of 
apple pie.” As he stirred the one lump, 
Justin reflected upon the bitterness of 
kingship. A lot of liberty he had! 
What had he done? What had Zelia 
done? Nothing that concerned anyone 
else. Why—the dirty dogs! Every 
day rottener things happened than the 
falsity of which he stood accused, and 
yet the powers only smiled indulgently, 
if they noticed these affairs at all. 
Justin Gerard was not an individual— 
he was just a picture on a wall, a 
property to be sold. The silly women 
who were buying him in his boss’ hun- 
dreds of retail play-shops asked for a 
little he-saint on whom no strings had 
ever been tied, a sweet boy on whom 
nothing might be “hung.” 

Talk about keeping the ingénues un- 
married! To be profitable he must be 
Parsifal. His managers had no concern 
for right or wrong ; they feared a scandal 
or blackmail or a damaging story, be- 
cause they believed he had gone with 
Zelia to San Diego. Justin had a good 
heart, and the thing that seemed das- 
tardly to him was the cold, silent revenge 
on Zelia, a defenseless girl just strug- 
gling to live. They dared not touch 
him ; she was only a mouse to crush. 

The thing that made Justin angry at 
himself was the fact that he didn’t love 
Zelia. Still, he might learn to love her, 
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and he felt very, very sorry for her— 
which sentiment he had been told was 
always near to love. 

The picture of her rose before him: 
her one brown suit, carefully brushed ; 
her pathetic fox, akin to the widow’s 
cruse of oil in its ability to shed and 
never lose its original shabby substance ; 
her neat, worn little shoes; her mended 
gloves; and above all, her sweet face— 
lips he was sure had known no kisses, 
and a pair of positively virginal eyes. 

Why not? 


USTIN didn’t believe that he would 

ever be in love with anybody, but he 
would justify the girl these damnable 
dirt-dishers had despoiled by marrying 
her. Should she divorce him, later— 
that could be arranged. 

He knew her apartment, for on the 
night he had taken her to the train, she 
had stopped there momentarily for her 
bag. It was such a poor little apart- 
ment! He got down the Los Angeles 
County telephone directory and hunted 
the telephone number. Zelia seemed 
quite flattered at his invitation to motor 
out Washington Boulevard after dinner. 
She accepted with such enthusiasm that 
Justin’s pity increased. 

“Poor little chicken !”” he murmured to 
himself. ‘Perhaps she is in love with 
me, after all.” 

The night was cool, as are all Cali- 
fornia evenings when the sultry Santa 
Ana does not blow. Zelia, lost in Justin’s 
greatcoat, was girlish and shy and sweet 
under the mystic light of a young moon. 

“Want to drive?’ asked the boy, sud- 
denly. 

“Yes—but you must hold my hands— 
I’m ’fraid!” whispered Zelia ecstatically. 

“Let’s swap seats, then,” agreed 
Justin, braking his car. 

Zelia drove, slowly and_ rather 
tremulously. One of Justin’s was over 
hers. His disengaged arm went over the 
back of the seat—dropped around her. 
Leaning forward to get a better purchase 
on the wheel, his face swept close to 
hers—he kissed her. 

“Zelia !” 

“Uh-huh !”” 

“T got you in pretty bad. 
you’d marry me.” 


I wish 


“You dear boy!” Zelia talked to the 
wheel. “Are you trying to square me?” 

“Yes, Zelia.” 

“T can’t marry you—but you might 
get my hubby a job.” 

“Your hub-hub—are you marricd?” 
Justin yanked the wheel from her hands 
and stepped on the brake, not noticing 
that her foot was a cushion for his. 

“Yes— Ouch, my foot!” 

“Who is he?” Justin seemed to be 
shouting for the name of the murderer. 

“Why, don’t you know? My hubby 
says he knows you intimately—you and 
he took a trip together just this after- 
noon, or else I shouldn’t have co— I’m 
Mrs. Webster !” 


USTIN eyed the road, trying not to 

laugh at himself. 

“Better lemme have that wheel. 
There’s a lot of joy-bums behind us 
romping to Venice.” 

The exchange was made. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Gerard, in the 
genial voice of a cross-examiner, “how 
about those two little fellers?” 

“Oh, didn’t Dan tell you about them? 
Little Daniel’s the oldest—he’s three; 
Henry Clay’s only six months, but he 
was brought up on a bottle.” 

“Uh-huh! Uh-huh! Well, you tell 
Dan to come.around to-morrow morning, 
and I guess you can stay home with 
Henry Clay awhile.” 

“That'll be just lovely! I hate act- 
ing, anyhow. D’you think we better 
turn around now?” 

“You bet we would,” agreed Justin. 

It was not much after ten when Beth’s 
telephone rang. 

“Hello! Hello! Oh, say, this is 
Just. I called up Lora, and her butler 
said she was at your house. Oh, you’re 
having a party? It’s just breaking up? 
You two girls want to mect me at 
Levy’s? . . . . Say, Beth, you know the 
dirt that’s been going around about me? 
You don’t? Jumping static, I don’t see 
how you could have missed it! Every- 
body else has got it, including the seals 
at Catalina. Well, it’s a great story— 
I think an assistant director at Semi- 
tropic started the whole business. And 
the finish is immense. Come on and 
dish !” 





The Wardrobe Mistress 


By Richard Weil 


[N the flush of youthful beauty, she was arrogant and proud ; 
She was there,—and well she knew it!—and she told the world out loud 
She was one complete young woman! Why, the famous belles of yore 
Looked like something that the flood-tide had left stranded on the shore, 
When you stacked them up ag’in’ her, with her cheek of damask rose, 
And her hair—a silky midnight !—and her Greco-Roman nose! 
But—sic transit gloria mundi!—that was many years ago. 
And now she’s wardrobe mistress with a burlesque show! 


She’d known the salvos of the mob, had had her meed of praise, 
When first she trod upon the boards, in prehistoric days. 
Legs incased in silken fleshings, it was then that she displayed 
All the arts which made her famous! Why the Johnnies would parade 
Up and down outside the stage-door, waiting for her to appear! 
She just had her pick of suitors, and her path seemed fair and clear. 
But it couldn’t last forever—that’s a fact that so few know! 
And now she’s wardrobe mistress with a burlesque show! 


For she blew her coin on frippery and finery and such, 
And she chased the pretty ponies and she got herself in Dutch, 
And—oh, one way or another, she just wasted all she had, 
Till the day came, as it sometimes comes, when things looked so darn bad 
That it seemed the only thing to do was go on one big “‘toot,” 
Then come home and sail to dreamland on the good old gas-tube route! 
But another boarder smelled the gas—they wouldn’t let her go! 
And now she’s wardrobe mistress with a burlesque show! 


There’s a moral in this narrative for ev’ry fair choreene: 

“The one best time to cut the grass is when it’s long and green!” 
Just get it while the getting’s good ; then when gone is glory’s glow, 
You wont be wardrobe mistress with a burlesque show! 

















A BATTLE BETWEEN 
CHAMPIONS OF THE 
PEARLING-FLEETS— 
AND THEN A BIT 
OF ORIENTAL DU- 
PEICITY tS MET 
WITH HOT LEAD 
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‘“ HERE’LL be a fight here 

T | before sundown,” Captain 
= Flanagan predicted from the 
schooner’s bridge. “And the _ only 
blamed referee in these parts is my 
quick-firer !” 

Flanagan padded up and down the 
narrow slice of poop anxiously, his 
binoculars searching the Japanese pearl- 
ing-fleet from rail to masthead. A babel 
of voices drifted across the Straits. The 
squat figure of Oku Hayadi, the fleet- 
admiral and director, was visible on the 
high-pooped deck of the Shogun Maru. 
On the flanks of the Shogun Maru 
sprawled a squadron of ten-ton luggers 
manned by Greeks and Malays. 

The Japs held the key position. 
Within their V-shaped formation lay the 
rich oyster ledges of the Aladdin Bank, 
and their well-equipped divers descended 
certain of bringing back treasure. The 
Japs murmured like cats on a two-foot 
plank whenever the Greek divers trod 
the sea-floor within gunshot of their 
air-lines. 

Only six months before, Flanagan had 
been commissioned to act as inspector of 
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shell hatcheries, within the Straits of 
Torres; and the business had been full 
of strange experiences for himself and 
his assistant, Dennis Houle. 

The Bank swarmed with shell-divers 
and junk-headed craft. There were the 
usual gangs of poachers who could not 
afford the rubber diving outfit, and 
whose reef-torn limbs showed where the 
jagged coral had met them in their hur- 
ried descents. There were hammer-nose 
sharks that took daily toll whenever an 
unwary diver ventured among the 
sponge-beds on the eastern limit of the 
Bank. Flanagan’s glasses revealed the 
strange forests of black sea-cucumber 
beneath the schooner’s keel, where an 
occasional life-line flashed in the wake 
of some adventurous diver. 

Occasionally the monotonous babel of 
sounds was broken by a snapped-out 
threat from Hayadi, whenever a Greek 
sheller approached his preserves. 

The still, hot air seemed pregnant with 
unuttered threats from the rival fleets, 
while Flanagan paced his narrow poop, 
eager-eyed and alert to register the 
slightest breach of the law. 
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Houle walked beside him at times, 
listening to the Irishman’s impatient 
criticisms of MHayadi’s tantalizing 
methods. 

“You'd think the slant-eyed manikin 
owned heaven and the sea, by the walk 
of him! . If a dago wets his head in the 
sun, the whole of Japan 
has to listen to his squeal. 

And by the look of 
things, Houle, these 
dagoes are going to give 
him trouble 

over there now!” 


OMEBODY on one of 
the Company’s lug- 
gers had hurled a ring- 
bolt in the direction of 


hurt. Flanagan gave an order to several 
deck-hands standing near, and a few 
moments later, the schooner fetched up 
within fifty feet of Hayadi’s vessel. 

“Ahoy there!’ he called out cheer- 
fully. “You're too fresh and sudden for 
these waters. Take a pull!” 

“Takee what?” A Jap 
with both hands filled 
with shell peeped from 
Hayadi’s deck-house. 
“You. come closer—you 
pigeon-faced ol’ skate!” 

Flanagan appeared not 
to heed the remark, but 

he revealed his seaman- 

ship in bringing the 
schooner under Hayadi’s 
counter and making fast. 





the poop, where the plug- 
shaped Japanese admiral 
was bending over a chart. 





“See here,” he flung 
out as he stepped aboard. 
“You little people de- 





The missile crashed into a 


serve a joint commission 





port-lantern. Instantly a 


of goats. I guess you'll 
have to can this early 





swarm of bald Japanese 
pates and craning necks 


morning battle-lust.” 








the close-packed pearling- 
fleet. A snarl that was like 
the breaking crest of a wave 
ran down the line. 


“Yoshimo! —s 
These white ase e Sge Ze 
lice throw tO — waist of the nearest 
kill Hayadi! company lugger a 
One ice-cream wre ale 
Greeky put it on tnkent Zegpalin. 
over! What Flanagan focused him 
for the in- _ inthe turn of an eye. 
sult ?” “Holy _smoke!” he 

Hayadi gasped. “Is it a man? 
made signs from the poop. “The iron 
pill was for me,” he called out, “because 
I shut out two Greek-mans yesterday 
from the Bank. Hi yah! Fit them a 
little one on the necks, my brothers! 
We have a broken lantern here!” 

The snarl of rage stopped short as 
each Jap.cast himself hand and foot 
onto the heaps of unopened oyster-shells 
that stood in rows along the lugger 
decks. Before Flanagan could turn on 
his heel, the bombardment had begun. 

A shower of shell cleared the Greeks 
and Arabs from their decks and drove 
them below to shelter, gashed and badly 


ee 
a 


Two hundred naked 
Japs stared at the Irish 
captain from every coign 
of vision. Hayadi 
saluted in pretended in- 
difference. ‘Plenty good 
shell down here,” he ven- 

tured uncertainly. Then 
with lightning change of 
front, he demanded sulkily: 

“You come aboard here to 

pick a fight, eh?” 

“T’ll pick the blamed bar- 
nacles off your ancient fishing 

license if there’s any more shell- 
throwing in these waters,” Flanagan 
warned him. “In the meantime you can 
whistle up these nut-eating hybrids of 
yours while I adjudicate on your un- 
paralleled villainies.” 

Hayadi swallowed the insult with a 
grin as his slanting eyes glimpsed the 
throat of a pocket machine-gun sloping 
down from the schooner’s stern. 

“Tt seems to me,” Flanagan went on 
when the assembled Japs had drawn 
within hearing, “that you people have 
bulged your personalities on these peace- 
abiding Greeks and Arabs. For the last 
week I’ve been watching you raking up 














immature shells and threatening the life 
of every gentleman dogfisher who hap- 
pens to drop a bit of spare iron on your 
port bow.” 


i i Japs shuffled their naked feet. 
Hayadi combed a wisp of beard 
with talonlike fingers, while under his 
breath he muttered a few words in the 
vernacular. 

“It’s this way,” Flanagan orated 
sternly: “If you Shinto warriors are 
pining to boss the seas from here to 
Yokohama, you can best settle the ques- 
tion with a one-man scrap. You get 





me?” 
“How you mean—a CNG a 
one-man scrap?” A [ ~Yyé 


bullet-headed little 
Jap, no taller than a 
boy, stepped forward 
from the crowd of 
divers in the vessel’s 
waist. “You mean 
one Nippon-man fight 
one Greeky or Arab- 
man to settle which is 
all best?” 

Flanagan beamed 
on him. “You have 
plumbed my mental 
depths, sonny.” 

“Fight hands and 
knife, or just jitsu 
rastle ?” 

“No 


a 











steel-pushing 
on these_ banks,” 
Flanagan frowned. 
“Plain rastle will do, 
with as much throat- 
grip as you can fit 
in;” 

The Japs, craning 
forward from the 
surrounding luggers, 
seemed to catch the 
spirit of Flanagan’s 
utterances. A word 
was flashed round 
the lines that a white 
man had thrown the 


dare. The fleet with insults 
pressed in closer until their booms challenges from the Jap-lined yards 
almost cleaved the schooner’s sides. above. 4 
Like simians they crowded spars and “Hi yah, you beef-mans! Your mud- 
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The Japanese held the key position ..... and 
their well-equipped divers descended certain of 
bringing back treasure. 


rails, calling down to their admiral to 
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put an end to the Irishman’s chal- 
lenge. 

Suddenly there loomed from the waist 
of the nearest Company lugger a naked 
Greek diver with the girth and chest- 
measurement of an infant Zeppelin. 4q 
Sprawling over the rail, he yawned and x 
blinked lazily at the swarms .of little 
brown men in the forest of spars and 
masts around him. 

Flanagan focused him in the turn of 
aneye. ‘Holy smoke!” he gasped. “Is 
it a man?” The sudden apparition of 
muscle and flesh seemed to disconcert 
him for a moment. ‘Who in thunder 
blew you up?” he de- 
manded faintly. 

“T belonga dees 

ship,” was the sullen 
rejoinder. “Dose 
monkey-trash” — he 3 
swept the forest of 7 
grinning heads with 
a gesture — “squeala 
all de day an’ night— 
one biga row. No 
sleepa for me, Zako. 
Dey pinch alla de 
shell; dey push us 
farder an’ farder to 
de bare banks. Now 
dey talka fight! Und 
I, Zako, haf to listen 
while my heart bleeds 
wid shame,” he con- 
cluded with dramatic 
scorn. 
























LANAGAN stared 
long and hard at 
the elephantine neck 
and shoulders of the 
Greek, the huge, 
muscle-packed __bi- 
ceps and thighs that 
would have earned 
fame and dollars in 
any strong-mau 
show. And as the 
Irishman stared, the 
air became filled 
and 
















der fill you with feathers an’ sawdust. 





























You holda 
flies ! 


“ Gr-r-r ! ” 
“ 


me like 


lost brothers. Zako grinned 
expansively, as though some 
one had struck him with 
four bananas. 


The four were upon the 
white colossus like long 
he choked. 
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How you win that stomach? In a raffle, 
Zako? And—say, beef-mans, where did 
you get that nose?” 

“It seems to me,” Flanagan broke in 
hastily, ‘that these fish-and-oyster 
squabbles have got to be cleared up right 
here and now. I’m against the use of 
steel, and I’ll throw a belt of bullets at 
the Greek or Shinto who violates the 

rules. Get that, boys!” 

’  Zako strode the length of his lugger 
before he swung round, arms bunched 
over his reef-scarred chest, to face the 
chattering groups of naked figures above. 

“I lika de fight now. I take alla you 
little chimpies in a bunch an’ tie you up 
wid string. Come down an’ say how 
much you want, or I go back to my bunk 
an’ sleep.” 

“Step over here,” Flanagan laughed. 
“There’s a Shinto-man in the crowd who 
says you’re made of breeze and fat. He 
reckons it’s a nickel to a trouser-needle 
that you’ve got no more pull than a bee’s 


The Greek climbed sullenly over the 
schooner’s rail and stood by Flanagan, 
staring at the Japs like a lost bull. 

At a signal from Hayadi, four brown 
shellers slipped like acrobats in front of 
the Irish captain and favored him with 
a mock salaam—heavy-hipped little fel- 
lows, quick as terriers to snap up an 
order, and laughing now at the sullen 
Greek colossus who had come aboard to 
fight. Squatting on the deck, they made 
untimely remarks anent his overfed con- 
dition and circumference. 

“He is one very great wine-barrel. 
Listen, comrades, to the noise of his 
muscles when he walks!” 

“Aie, he has much cheese in him,” 
another commented solemnly. “I fear 
his grip. I shall have to call for my 
mother.” 

“Never mind your mother,” Flanagan 
reprimanded good-humoredly. “Get 
him while he’s hot. You'll soon find 
out whether he’s blown up or forged.” 

“T fighta de lot,” Zako insisted, “or I 
fighta none at all.” 

“That’s white man’s talk,” Flanagan 
commended with a sweep of his hand to 
clear a space around the now crowded 
deck. ‘Be wise,” he whispered in the 
Greek’s ear. ‘Try them one at a time. 
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Get to it now and stop these cheesy in- 
sults about your fat.” 

“Yaipo!” The Jap admiral flung a 
look at the waiting boys and drew aside. 

Like setters unleashed, they formed a 
circle around the flat-footed Greek as 
though awaiting another signal from the 
admiral to close in. 

“Amita olana!’ It came, and the 
four were upon the white colossus like 
long-lost brothers. ; 

Zako grinned expansively, as though 
some one had struck him with four 
bananas. “Gr-r-r!” he choked. “You 
holda me lika flies!” 

e 
B igen Greeks on the adjoining luggers 
shrieked advice to their countryman 
as they scrambled to the rails for a 
closer view. “You twista their heads, 
Zako! You grinda der monkey-skulls on 
de deck!” 

One of the boys, who had wrapped 
himself round the giant’s ankles, advised 
the others to force back his chin and 
throttle him with a jitsu arm-lock. The 
Greek staggered across the deck, eyes 
dilating and the muscles of his great 
back shaken to sudden perspiration. 
Blundering to a heap of shell, he pitched 
forward and ground their naked bodies 
on the upturned edges until Flanagan’s 
voice snapped a brief respite. 

“First blood to you, Zako! 
boys, corners !”” 

The four Japs limped back, shell- 
scarred and bruised ; but at a word from 
the admiral they lay forward again like 
patient hounds with their quarry in sight. 

Zako wiped foam and shell-grit from 
his breast. His jaw hung sullenly; his 
hands relaxed and grew tight again as 
though he had just released four burning 
pieces of coal. 

“Get ready, boys!” Flanagan warned 

them. ‘‘Now”’—he raised his finger— 
“in you go!” 
. The nearest boy sprang in alone at the 
Greek and secured a deadly lock on the 
thumb and wrist. Zako dropped to his 
knees, brought the little fellow over his 
shoulder and whirled him overboard. 

“Number !” Flanagan called. 


Corners, 


one: 
“And he must stay out.” 

The three other boys fastened like 
steel clamps to the Greek ; they whined 
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For a second the giant tentacles clung to the in-reeving net; the next instant it was emptied upon the boat, amid 
yells of lunatic laughter. The red blood in Zako’s bull-neck turned to ice. His half-heard bleat of terror was smothered 
by the squelching mass of tentacles. 
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and fretted through clenched teeth as 
they sought to pin him in a double 
strangle-hold. With almost  wolfish 
ferocity they set to their task. Sweat 
streamed from Zako’s brow as he stood 
with feet planted like roots to the deck. 

“Ah-r-r!” he choked. ‘You keepa 
back my breath, an’ I go blind!” Sud- 
denly his hand broke through the jitsu 
arm-guard and closed on a round bullet- 
head. . “Ah-r-r!”’ he choked again, press- 
ing down until the head rested on his 
right hip. Springing back unexpectedly, 
he flung his hip against the mast. ‘The 
Jap’s teeth had settled in his flesh; but 
the jaw grew slack; the head dropped 
lifelessly. 

The admiral made a sign and ordered: 
“Take him away ; he is dead.” 


ee crews of the Japanese fleet set up 
a mournful wailing. Flanagan had 
heard it after the battle of Tsushima, 
when Togo’s warriors saw their heaped- 
up slain. Every living thing in the fleet 
moved and swayed to the tune—every- 
thing except the dead boy lying faze 
down on the heap of shell. 

“Now for the squeal!” growled Flana- 
gan. 

One of the two boys worked his thumb 
under the Greek’s chin until it was 
pressed back almost to the strangling 
point. By way of retaliation, Zako 
forced the other boy from his arm-hold 
and pressed his shoulder to the deck. With 
a forward plunge he fell with both knees 
on the under Jap’s chest. The little fel- 
low’s legs shot out stiffly; a sudden 
groan escaped him as he turned away his 
face. 

“Number three to quit!” Flanagan 
bellowed. 

The Greek somersaulted back to the 
deck, his whole weight on the remaining 
Jap’s body. “You quit now, leedle 
chimpy,” he intimated in a_ hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘or I smoder you wid me fat!” 

The Jap admiral suddenly interposed. 
“This is no good,” he declared with a 
shrug. “The Greek-man is too heavy; 
he cannot be moved. Some day,” he 
added, with a curious smile in Flana- 
gan’s direction, “I will find another easy 
match for heem. Tashan!” 

At a word the luggers drew apart, 


each vessel returning to its appointed 
station on the Bank. Zako limped back 
to his cheering comrades, the sweat of 
victory on his swarthy, good-natured 
face. 

“Didn’t quite like Hayadi’s parting 
smile,” Flanagan growled as he joined 
Houle on the bridge. “That scrap’s 
going torankle. Blamed if I thought it 
would turn out so wicked !” 

“What will you do, Captain?” the 
mate inquired gloomily. 

“Nix. There’ll be a five-dollar 
funeral on shore, to-morrow, for one of 
the poor kids ; and there’ll be many more 
if the Greeks meet them on the pier.” 


HE schooner stood away from the 

fleet, hovering on the northern edge 
of the Bank like a huge police-bird. 
Flanagan, while anxious to keep peace, 
was not inclined to submit to any over- 
lording on the part of the plug-necked 
little admiral. 

A glance through his binoculars 
showed that the Japs had returned to 
work. ‘Their divers were plainly visible 
as they shot down into the translucent 
depths of the Straits. Toward noon a 
boat was lowered from Hayadi’s vessel 
and pulled toward Zako’s lugger, which 
lay almost within biscuit-throw of the 
schooner. 

Flanagan joined his mate on the 
bridge, a half-eaten sandwich in his sun- 
blackened hand. ‘Looks like a peaceful 
and happy ending,” he predicted. ““These 
Shintos know when to pass the glad 
hand.” 

The boat swung under the Greek’s 
stern, and the voice of Hayadi was heard 
hailing the sharp-eyed dago on the look- 
out. 

“Say, you tell Zako we want to be 
friends. Ask him to come aboard my 
lugger and shake fists with the boys. We 
like good fun. You tell Zako we will 
give him a very soft welcome.” 

Saluting the lookout, the little admiral 
returned leisurely to his vessel. 

Ten minutes later a boat fell away 
from the Greek vessel; Zako, wearing 
coat and pants of yellow silk, tumbled 
in and shoved off with a gesture to his 
comrades who stood grinning at him 
over the rail. 
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Flanagan leaned from the bridge, 
munching his sandwich. “They’re going 
to make that poor guy so drunk he wont 
know his head from the water-bucket. 
Never touch saki myself, but I’ve known 
it make an ironclad Englishman weep 
for his mother. By and by, Houle, 
you'll hear Zako singing songs about the 
fat women of Athens.” 

Work ceased on the admiral’s lugger 
as the Greek pulled close in. The sun 
beat fiercely over the windless Straits; a 
score of naked divers paused on the steps 
of the lined-up luggers as though a word 
of warning had reached them. A sud- 
den gripping silence held the waiting 
fleet, for there were men whose thoughts 
went out to Sayona Bantri and little 
Ishmari, one moaning with his chest stove 
in, the other lying dead on the floor of 
the admiral’s storeroom. 


AKO ceased rowing and lay on his 
oars as though expecting a hail from 
the Jap schooner. The great muscles 
seemed to bunch under his thin silk coat. 
He looked up, smiling in the direction of 
the poop. 
“Hello, 
“You Jap boys get de wine ready. 
a fire-bar in my t’roat!”’ 

A razor-edged silence followed his 
greeting. From the lee side of the vessel 
came a soft shuffling of feet, followed by 
a suppressed sound of thrashing ropes. 
Then a voice responded coldly: 

“Come to the steps, Zako the strangle- 
man. There is one just come aboard 
who is a great sea-fighter. To-day he 
happens to be soft, but he is anxious to 
drink your good health. Come to the 
steps.” 

The big Greek bent to his oars and 
maneuvered the boat under the lowered 
gangway ; then he paused for a breath- 
giving space. 

“Closer, Zako,” came from the voice 
above. 

Flanagan, sweeping Hayadi’s vessel 
fore and aft with his glasses, was guilty 
of a sudden oath. “Look at that!” he 
called out to Houle. “D’ye see the 
game?” 

A squad of Jap shellers rushed from 
the lee side of Hayadi’s vessel, hauling 
a huge black net to the rail overlooking 


dere!” he called genially. 
I got 
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the waiting Greek. The net writhed and 
flogged the deck with whirlwind force, 
hurling the Japs to left and right. By 
a swift, concentrated effort, they dragged 
it to the rail. Here a pulley-block, with 
a rope and a three-pronged hook at- 
tached, clutched the net with its strug- 
gling occupant and swung it over the 
upturned face of the Greek below. 

Flanagan spat away a newly lighted 
cigar; his lips were ashen. ‘Holy 
snakes! There goes twelve feet of hell 
for the Greek! What a game to play !”’ 

Zako, in the boat, gave a yell of horror 
and dismay. Directly above his head 
swung one of the thirty-foot trawling- 
nets used by the fishermen of Torres for 
clearing the sea-floor and banks of giant 
crabs and other crustacea likely to inter- 
fere with a diver’s work. 

The net held a full-grown squid, and 
its slimy, dish-shaped body glistened 
dully in the tropic sun-glare. A sudden 
jerk at the net-ropes shook it free. For 
a second the giant tentacles clung to the 
in-reeving net; the next instant it was 
emptied upon the boat, amid yells of 
lunatic laughter. 


HE red blood in Zako’s bull-neck 

turned to ice. His half-heard bleat 
of terror was smothered by the squelch- 
ing mass of tentacles that settled on his 
neck and shoulders. The boat swayed 
under the impact. For eight seconds 
Zako remained with head bent in the 
thwarts, his body enveloped in a pulsat- 
ing mass of devilfish and slime. A ten- 
tacle brushed his back, and his silk coat 
split, exposing his quivering flesh. 

Hayadi tiptoed stealthily to the rail 
and peered down, his throat convulsed 
with noiseless laughter. 

“Hullo, you Greek-man! How you 
like the beat of that feller’s heart? No 
spring chicken, eh? We trap him an 
hour ago on the Bank. Like you, it had 
the trick of killin’ our divers. Strain 
now, Greek-man, until your brain 
bursts !” 

Zako had no breath to answer the 
taunt. The weight of the sea-ghoul’s 
body seemed to drain the last ounce of 
his sobbing strength. Tearing aside the 
black length of tentacle that sought to 
pin him down, he struggled clear for one 
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brief instant and swiftly dived from the 
boat. , 

Flanagan shouted to the deck-hands in 
the schooner’s waist to stand ready with 
a boat to pick up the Greek. Leaping 
down from the bridge, he gained the 
cleared space forward where the slim- 
throated little machine-gun slanted 
across the Straits. 

“Now, you gentlemen of Japan!” he 
bellowed as the screaming laughter from 
Hayadi’s vessel was echoed down the 
line. “How do you like this guffaw?” 
Squatting behind the gun, he carefully 
sighted the mile-long line of hulls and 
masts. ‘Listen to the horse-music, men 
of Nippon!” he shouted. 

“Honk, honk, huh, huh, ha, ha!” 
spluttered the belt-fed little machine. 
“Honk r-p-r-p, honk, r-p-r-p!”” 

A whirlwind mitraille of shot plowed 
through the forest of masts and spars. 
Pandemonium followed. Like stricken 
hawks, the fleet of luggers sought to 
evade the crippling blasts of fire that 
swept them. Anchors were lifted; 
booms spread while Flanagan played his 
stream of death and havoc over their 
howling shapes. 

With a chuckle of sheer delight Flana- 
gan short-ranged the gun until the hail 
of bullets found the giant squid that still 
sprawled, with feelers outspread, across 
the empty boat. The first blast of metal 
churned and flaked the slimy mass to 
shreds. The boat sank instantly, leaving 
only a greasy smear and a bunch of 


severed tentacles floating about on the 
surface. 


\ ik schooner’s boat picked up the 
half-spent Greek and_ returned 
slowly to the gangway. Flanagan met 
Zako on the steps. 

“Guess they’ll hit you with a whale 
next time!’ he exploded. ‘In the mean- 
while there’s some rich pearling-ground 
to rent,” he added with a gesture in the 
direction of the rapidly disappearing 
Japs. 

Zako shook sand and mud from his 
matted hair, while a good-humored grin 
hovered about the corners of his mouth. 
“I gotta eight kids in Frisco,” he con- 
fessed somewhat sheepishly. ‘An’ alla 
time I bin here, dose chimpies never leta 
me earn enough to buy grub.” 

“Get your anchors into Hayadi’s mud 
then, and feed your kids on chicken-pie,” 
Flanagan advised. ‘Your chance is 
now. Get to it!” 

An hour later Flanagan watched the 
Greek divers scouring the floor of the 
rich bank which Hayadi and his fol- 
lowers had vacated so hurriedly. 

“°Tis the only time a devilfish ever 
put pie into the mouth of a Greek,” he 
confided to the mate, “—to say nothing 
of the blessed chance it gave me!” 

Night found the Greeks singing in 
their pearl-glutted fo’c’s’les, while 
Flanagan helped stitch a new canvas 
casing for the little quick-firer in the 
forepart. 






































Mother’s Choice 





By William Donahey 


OWN in the dregs of the bottom, 
In the pitiless depths of despair, 

Where lives are builded or broken, 

And only the strong can repair ; 
In the rage where the vision is purple, 

Where natures are scalded with shame, 
Where those who have fallen are cursing 

The parents who gave them a name— 


There will you find the unlucky, 
Those suffering children of Fate, 
Snatched by the women who bore them 
From the portals of manhood’s estate! 
Each victim the child of a mother 
Whose artistic nature bestows 
On the laddie of seven, or older, 
A suit of effeminate clothes! 
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whispered about, they informed 
Miss Beatrix she was to go West 
until gossip should have quieted. 

The very thought of this exile 
was insupportable to her. At 
this point Pelham Franklin 
crossed the room at a distance— 
and Beatrix perpetrated the 
crowning audacity of her career. 

“I’m very sorry about all 
this,’ she said. “This story 
about my visits to Sutherland 
York is only half true. It hasn’t 
occurred to you, has it, that 
more than one man may live in 
York’s apartment-house, and 
that I may have been going to 














EATRIX VANDERDYKE, 
BR “the worst-spoiled young wom- 
an in America,” is the heroine 
of this story. The only daughter of a 
man known all over the world as the 
head of one of the richest and most ex- 
clusive families in the United States, 
Beatrix exercised the power of great 
wealth and exceptional beauty with 
little restraint, and went about as she 
chose, chaperoned only by a weak-willed 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Keane. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had 
been Sutherland York, a portrait painter 
whose skill with the brush was ably sup- 
plemented by a notorious dexterity in 
his dealings with women. Beatrix had 
enjoyed playing with the fire of his 
emotions, and with her fine disregard 
for convention had permitted herself to 
visit him in his studio, even at night. 

Finally, however, York forgot him- 
self one evening and attempted a bit 
of passionate love-making. Beatrix 
promptly and coolly put him in his place 
and then went home. 

Two days later Beatrix was summoned 
to a family council at the Vanderdyke 
country-place. She found a house-party 
there which included Pelham Franklin, 
a wealthy young man whom her people 
wished her to marry. And she found 
that her family, dominated by her stern 
Aunt Honoria, had at last come to a 
realization of her conduct. In particu- 
lar they had heard of her evening visits 
to York’s rooms. Determined to save 
the family name from the scandal being 
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see another? .... I had every 
right to pay midnight visits to the man 
who lived in the studio opposite to 
York’s, and if there is anything attach- 
ing to our name it is not scandal, but 
romance.” 

“What is this right, Beatrix?” asked 
Aunt Honoria. 

“The right,” replied Beatrix, throw- 
ing up her head, ‘‘of a girl who goes to 
see the man to whom she has been 
secretly married.” 

She rose, and with exquisite shyness 
went across to Franklin and ran her 
hand through his arm. 

“Play up,” she whispered. 
please play up.” 


“Oh, 


RANKLIN played up—but in a 

most surprising manner. He accepted 
the situation, acknowledged Beatrix as 
his wife, and after the congratulations 
and excitement were over, led her to 
where Mrs. Vanderdyke was standing 
with Aunt Honoria. ‘Good night,” he 
said. ‘Bee and I are rather tired after 
an exciting day.” 

Mrs. Vanderdyke bade them good 
night with a kiss and a smile. 

Beatrix received the kiss, tried to re- 
turn the smile and to find even one word 
to say, but could not. Then she felt 
herself guided up the wide stairway. 

“Which is your room!” demanded 
Franklin. 

She pointed to the door, trembling. 

But when she stood inside her room, 
heard the door shut and locked and saw 
Franklin seated before it, her voice came 








back and she 
raised her 
trembling 
hand in a very 
ecstasy of ap- 
peal. 

“Let me 
off! Please let 
me off!” 

Frank- 
lin shot out a 
laugh. “Not I. 
You’ve told 
everybody 
that you’re my 
wife All 
right! You 
are.” 

There fol- 
lowed a battle 
of wits and of 
will between 
this woman 
and this man. 
And finally he 


Pelham Franklin 
and Beatrix Van- 


of this extraordinary novel. 











wore down her 
resistance and compelled her maid to 
“put Mrs. Franklin ready for the night.” 
Then he walked to the foot of the bed. 

“Tf you and I,” he said, with extreme 
distinctness, “were the only two living 
people on a desert island, and there was 
not the faintest hope of our ever being 
taken back to the world, I would build 
you a hut at the farthest end of it and 
treat you as a man.” 

He wheeled round, unlocked the door, 
went out into the passage and away. 

Next day he motored to town, and 
found the report of his marriage dis- 
played in all the papers. Sutherland 
York called and tried to blackmail him. 
Franklin drove York out; the latter 
vowed vengeance. 

Returning to the Vanderdyke country- 
place, Franklin found Beatrix and told 
her they must be really married at once 
to stop the gossip. Beatrix refused. 


yesh family think it queer that 
Franklin and she plan no honey- 


moon. They suggest to Franklin that 
he quiet gossip by going for a honey- 
moon cruise on Franklin’s yacht, the 
Galatea. He takes up the suggestion 
eagerly, for he has really fallen in love 


with her. To his surprise Beatrix ac- 
cepts the arrangement, but when she 
appears on board the Galatea she brings 
with her Mrs. Keane, Malcolm Fraser 
and Ida Larpent, an English widow 
who has been anxious to marry Franklin. 

For a time the cruise goes smoothly 
enough. Then one evening after a dance 
Franklin—thinking they are alone on 
the fore-deck—takes Beatrix in his arms 
against her will and kisses her. And 
Mrs. Larpent overhears what follows: 

“Just now,” Beatrix rages, “I called 
you a czar. I was wrong: you're a pol- 
ished gun-man.” 

Franklin laughs: “Can’t a man kiss 
his wife on their honeymoon?” 

“Wife!” exclaims Beatrix. “Thank 
God you will never be able to call me 
that.” She then demands to be put 
ashore next day, and Franklin consents. 

And now Mrs. Larpent feels she 
has still a chance to win Franklin, and 
boldly visits him in his stateroom late 
that night. But in spite of her accusa- 
tions, Franklin insists that he is married 
to Beatrix and rebuffs Mrs. Larpent. 
But the latter says as she leaves: 

“T love you. You know where to find 
me when you need a friend.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


[ wy |EATRIX slept too late the 
| || following morning to take 
| her usual exercise in the gym- 
nasium. She was called at eight-thirty 
by Héléne, who dared not give her less 
than half an hour in which to get ready 
for breakfast at the luxurious hour of 
nine. It was a delicious morning, with 
the sea in a very gracious mood, the sky 
blue and cloudless, and a gentle breeze 
which brought the taste of salt to the 
lips. 


Waking after a dreamless night, 
Beatrix found the sun pouring through 
the portholes of her stateroom, caught 
the infection of health and high spirits, 
sprang out of bed, gave the sturdy 
Breton a cheery word, went into the 
bathroom and alternately sang and 
whistled one of Jerome Kern’s catchy 
little tunes—while the French girl gave 
thanks. The world was worth living in 
when her mercurial mistress found it 
so; otherwise death held many charms. 

It was an easy matter to dress Beatrix 
for the morning—a white silk blouse 
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with a turned-down collar, a gray-blue 
jersey cloth skirt with stockings to 
match, white shoes with brown strips 
and a man’s tie of blue and white. In 
these she stood in front of a glass and 
turned about in careful examination be- 
fore throwing a little smile of congratu- 
lation at herself and her handmaiden. 
“Tt don’t give a single whoop what the 
fool fashions may ordain, Héleéne,” she 
said; ‘the too-short skirt is for Colney 
Island only and makes women look 
either comic or pathetic, according to 
their weight. See that I never have 


anything shorter than this, wont you?” 


Murmuring a suitable reply, and 
blessing her patron saint for the good 
day, Héléne opened the door, and the 
princess passed out, touching the girl’s 
cheek with the tips of kindly fingers. 
“We go ashore to-day,” she said. “I 
will let you know when to pack.” 

Ah, there was, then, a fly in the oint- 
ment! Hélene gave one of those ex- 
quisitely eloquent gestures that are 
peculiar to the Latin race; then she sat 
down suddenly, her eyebrows almost 
lost behind her straight-cut fringe. 
“What a life!” she said, addressing the 
whole suite. “Joost as we settle and 
tink to breathe—up and away! Joost 
as Mistare Jones break his Engleesh 
ice—we go! I leave a republic and 
come to a democracy—and I fall into 
the entourage of a monarch!” 

From which it will be seen that Hora- 
tio Jones had been playing the sailor 
again. 


EATRIX went into the stateroom of 

Mrs. Lester Keane. “Why, Bunny 
dear, what’s the matter? Have you had 
a bad night?” 
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The little lady was sitting up in bed 
in an early Victorian white linen night- 
dress with a discreet touch of lace about 
the high neck. Her mousy hair was still 
done for the night and contained sev- 
eral long brown kid curlers about her 
forehead. Her face was pale and a 
little petulant, like that of one who has 
a grievance. She might have been one 
of Cruikshank’s drawings come to life. 

“T heard every hour strike until five,” 
she said. “My neuralgia very nearly 
made me scream.” 

“Oh, you poor dear old thing! I am 
sorry! Why didn’t you come and call 
me? I don’t know what I could have 
done, but at any rate I could have 
listened to your tale of woe, and it 
always does one good to keep some one 
else awake when one can’t sleep, doesn’t 
it?” 

She bent over the devoted companion 
and put her head gently against her 
breast as if it were the head of a child. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!’ whimpered Mrs. 
Keane, “I shall never be able to get up 
in time for breakfast, and I do so hate 
being unpunctual.” 

“Don’t worry, dear little Brownie. I 
tell you what: you and I will have 
breakfast here. Shall we? I want to 
talk to you about a most important 
thing, and afterward you shall have a 
little sleep and then Hélene shall dress 
you. What do you say?” 

“Dear Beatrix, you’re very kind. 
should like.nothing better, but—” 

“Don’t but. No sooner said than 
done!” Beatrix rang for a stewardess. 
‘Now, here are your dressing-gown and 
slippers.” 

Mrs. Keane’s attack of neuralgia had 
been very painful. She had really heard 
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the clock strike several hours, but for 
the pleasure and ego-warming of having 
Beatrix wait upon her and say kind 
things, she would most willingly have 
undergone twice the pain and almost 
total sleeplessness. Beatrix knew this, 
and without conceit or the smallest sug- 
gestion of inflated vanity, she was aware 
of the fact that she was making her little 
old friend and flatterer quite happy. 
Her training among sycophants had 
made her an expert in playing upon the 
feelings of those about her. The un- 
believable and unhealthy wealth which 
had placed a golden halo round her 
head had cultivated in her the gift, 
peculiar to royalty, of dealing out easily 
given favors, little acts of kindness 
which bound her subjects more closely. 
This dangerous knowledge acquired as 
a child made her as dextrous in striking 
answering notes as though she were a 
professional pianist. Her instrument 


was temperament, and she was a past 
mistress in reading character. 

The stewardess took the order, hur- 
ried to carry it out, and presently found 


“Mrs. Franklin” arranging her com- 
panion among many cushions on a sofa 
near the table. A message had been 
sent to the major-domo that the two 
ladies would be absent from the dining- 
saloon. 

“Well,” said Beatrix, pouring out tea, 
“well, Brownie, and how do you like the 
sea?” 


RS. KEANE had removed her 
curlers and so had regained her 
sense of propriety. Curlers somehow 
stood to her as very intimate things. 
She felt in them as the average nice 
woman does when caught by a man with 
her hair down. ‘My dear, I shall never 
be anything but scared to death away 
from land. This is a very beautiful 
yacht, of course, with every modern con- 
venience and invention, but I dread to 
think what might happen to her in a 
storm. I aim sure I shall not be well 
again until I put my foot on solid 
earth.” 
Beatrix gave a rather excited laugh. 
“Then you will be well again this after- 
noon,” she said. 


Mrs. Keane turned eagerly. “You 
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don’t mean that we are going to land, 
that this dreadful cruise is coming to 
an end this afternoon?” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” 

“But, Mr. Franklin? Has he—” 

“Mr. Franklin doesn’t count in the 
scheme of things,” said Beatrix coolly. 
“T’ve made up my mind to get off the 
Galatea, and there it is.” 

Mrs. Keane’s first flush of pleasure 
and relief faded before her next thought. 
“But your Aunt Honoria and Mrs. Van- 
derdyke—what will they say?” 

“Everything that human beings can 
find to say, and then some, my dear; 
but I don’t think I shall go home at 
once,” said Beatrix airily. ‘This seems 
to be a good opportunity of seeing a 
little of our United States—of which I 
only really know something of Fifth 
Avenue. I think I shall get a good 
touring-car, take Ida Larpent—and we 
three will go for a joy-ride. That will 
give me time to think out a plan of 
action. 

“It goes without saying that I shall 
have now to blow the gaff before Frank- 
lin does. There will be a certain amount 
of satisfaction in getting in first. After 
that—well, my dear little long-suffering 
Brownie, Aunt Honoria will lead the 
family against me, and unless I can get 
a really splendid brain-wave, you and | 
will go into exile to gloat, like Napo- 
leon, on our brilliant misdeeds—martyrs 
on the altar of adventure. And I don’t 
mind telling you in strict confidence 
that all my courage oozes away at the 
bare idea. I’ve been an awful little 
fool, Brownie, there’s no getting over 
-” 

To her great surprise, Mrs. Keane 
felt a curious glow of reckless triumph 
in being included in Beatrix’s wild 
scheme. Even she, almost the last liv- 
ing representative of the early Victorian 
era, had become used to this sham mar- 
riage. Modernism is strangely infec- 
tious. An overwhelming curiosity sent 
personal comfort into the cold, and 
summoning up all her courage, Mrs. 
Keane put a question that had begun 
to burn her like a mustard plaster. 
“What has happened?” she _ asked, 
“Have you had further trouble with 
Mr. Franklin? Has he tried—” 

















Beatrix lifted a cover from a dish. 
“Have some of these delightful-looking 
scrambled eggs, Brownie dear. I’ve 
heard they’re very good for neuralgia.” 

A little flush suddenly swept over the 
elder woman’s face. She had taken 
advantage of the princess’ condescen- 
sion and received as usual a well- 
deserved snub. Greatly to her relief— 
she had an inherent dislike of apologiz- 
ing—Ida Larpent sailed in just then, 
looking like a French actress on a 
holiday. 

“May I come in?” she asked, a little 
too late. “I was anxious about you, 
dear child, and so was Mr. Fraser.” 

Beatrix got up. She was not an- 
noyed at Mrs. Keane’s curiosity. She 
sympathized with that. She felt it in- 
cumbent upon her, however, to register 
disapproval for the sake of the future. 
“You're both very kind,” she said. 
“There’s nothing the matter. Come to 
the library. Send for Hélene if you 
want more tea, Brownie, wont you? 
Au revoir!’ She nodded, took Mrs. 
Larpent’s arm and went out. 

Poor little Mrs. Lester Keane! 
When would she remember that she was 
in the service of plutocracy! 


“ETOW would you like to break the 
monotony of cruising by coming 
on a motor-tour?” asked Beatrix. 

Mrs. Larpent shut the library door 
quickly. ‘‘But—how do you mean? Is 
Mr. Franklin going to bring the cruise 
to an end?” She also had decided upon 
a plan of action—and the scene of it 
was the yacht. 

“No,” said Beatrix, laughing, ‘but 
I have. I’m going ashore this after- 
noon with Mrs. Keane and Héleéne.” 

“Ashore—this afternoon ?” 

“Why not? ‘There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t be the only woman on 
board, I suppose; it’s a free country. 
But if you’d care to come with me, do. 
We may have some fun.” 

“Thanks most awfully,” said Ida, 
trying quickly to make order out of 
chaos. ‘Yes, we ought to have great 
fun. I don’t know much of America.” 
But what would Franklin say? Would 
he let her remain alone on the Galatea? 
If that could be worked, the rest seemed 
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easy. But it would mean, she knew, 
breaking with Beatrix who was, of 
course, an asset. It was the choice be- 
tween a good thing and one that might 
be made of incalculable excellence. 
Mentally she considered Franklin, her 
knowledge of men and her confidence in 
herself and beauty. “Have you told 
Mr. Franklin yet?” 

“Yes, vaguely,” said Beatrix. ‘But 
as I haven’t the faintest idea where we 
can land, I’m on my way to see him 
now and clinch the matter. I don’t 
think there will be too much time to 
pack. Be in the gym’ in half an hour, 
and let’s have some exercise.” She 
turned at the door, and a smile lighted 
up her face. “Itll be a tremendous 
joke cutting about the country without 
any man to look after us. Four lone 
women on the long trail! Why, we 
shall ask for trouble.” 

Her merry laugh remained in the 
room, and Ida Larpent added a chuckle 
to it. ‘Enjoy your joke, my child,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘but count me out. If 
I have to work a miracle, I’ll stay on 
the yacht, and in good time, with ordi- 
nary luck and great tact, I may have 
something to laugh at too.” 









CHAPTER XXIII 


RANKLIN was in his room talk- 

ing to the captain about a fishing 

expedition when Beatrix knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in, —And if we lie at anchor 
for a couple of days, we can ship some 
grub on the big launch.” He stopped 
on seeing Beatrix, who stood framed in 
the doorway, the most bewitching pic- 
ture he ever hoped to see. 

“Am I disturbing you? 
back presently.” 

“Oh no, please!” 
“We've finished.” 

Beatrix had no intention of leaving, 
whether she disturbed or not. ‘Good 
morning, Captain,” she said. ‘What a 
wonderful day!” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Franklin. It’s 
good to be alive in such weather, isn’t 
it? —Very good, sir. I'll see about the 
fishing trip at once.” He picked up his 


I’ll come 


said Franklin. 
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cap, dropped the ash of his cigar into 
a silver tray, bowed to Beatrix and took 
himself off, wondering for the hun- 
dredth time what sort of marriage this 
was in which these two young people 
treated each other as though they were 
casual acquaintances. 

“Wont you sit down?” 
pushed an armchair forward. 

“No wonder you like this room!” 
said Beatrix. ‘May I wander round 
for a moment? How jolly these Yale 
groups are! And I see you play polo— 
the only game that makes me wish I 
were a man. And what’s this uniform? 
The National Guard ?” 

“Yes, I hold a commission.” 

“T didn’t know that. Very versatile, 
aren’t you? And that’s a tarpon, isn’t 
it? What a big fellow! Probably gave 
you some trouble.” 

“About four hours,” said Franklin. 
Good Lord, what was this extraordi- 
nary girl made of! Yesterday she had 
fought him like a tigress ; to-day she was 
as sunny and calm as the weather. 

And then she sat down on the edge 
of a table, pushing back a box of cigars 
and half a dozen 
well-smoked pipes. 

What a beautiful 
young thing 
she was! 


Franklin 


come to have a little friendly talk,” she 

said, “if you can give me ten minutes.” 
“I’m absolutely at your service.” 
“Thanks. Don’t stand there. It 

makes me feel 

formal. And 

please 

go on 

smok- 

ioe. °” 

She gave 

him one of 

those smiles 

that made 

obedience a 

delight. 

“That’s bet- 

ter. I want to 

tell you that, 

except for one 

incident, I 

shall look back 

on these days 

on the Galatea 

with real 

pleasure. 

You’re 


Beatrix bent for- 

mba 

awfully, really awfully, 

sorry I played the fool and 

let you into all this, Pelham. I took a 

horrible advantage of you, and I’m beastly 
ashamed about it.” 
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sorry that you committed assault and 
battery, aren’t you?” 

“Very sorry,” said Franklin. What 
else could he say with those frank, 
laughing eyes upon him? 

“Yes, I’m sure you are. I was too, 
but we'll agree to forget, because other- 
wise you’ve been so nice and kind.” 

Franklin bowed. He knew that he 
was a fool, but he felt that she had 
decorated him with an order. What 
was behind all this? 


EATRIX threw back her golden 

head and burst out laughing. “I'll 
tell you,” she said, reading his thoughts 
on his face. He had not troubled to 
become socially expert in disguising his 
feelings. She got up, ran one of the 
bachelor chairs near to Franklin, sat 
down and bent forward. Artificiality, 
self-consciousness and that touch of the 
precocious that she took an impish pleas- 
ure in adopting in a crowd, all left her. 
“Look here,” she said, ‘I’m going to be 
very honest with you, for a change. 
Can you bear it?” 

“Go ahead,” said Franklin boyishly. 
It seemed to him that he was looking 
at and sitting close to a new girl—the 
girl described to him by Malcolm in 
that emotional outburst of his. 

“I’m awfully, really awfully, sorry I 
played the fool and let you into all this, 
Pelham. I took a horrible advantage 
of you, and I’m beastly ashamed about 
it eae 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Franklin, 
who would willingly have gone through 
it all again to be treated so charm- 
ingly. 

“You say that because, at this mo- 
ment, you and I are friends and have 
put our cards on the table, but I know 
jolly well that I’ve given you a very 
bad time and have got you into a hateful 
mess.” 

“That’s true enough,” he said. “But 
why not fall in with the only possible 
plan to put us both out of it?” 

“You mean marry you?” 

“Ves.” He did his best to hide his 
eagerness. 

She shook her head and put her hand 
lightly on his arm. “My dear man, I 
can’t. It isn’t fair to you. I think it’s— 


bloodless fight. 
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well, immense of you to have thought 
of it, but I draw the line at divorce. If 
you had to go through all that horrid 
business, I’m perfectly certain it would 
be on my conscience all my life.” 

Franklin saw his chance to put up a 
“But why should there 
be a divorce?” 

“T don’t follow you,” said Beatrix. 

“Let’s be married, for the sake of 
everybody concerned, and remain mar- 
ried.” 

Beatrix looked at him squarely and 
gravely. “I'll tell you why not,” she 
said after a pause. “Deep down some- 
where in me there’s a little unspoiled 
fund of romance and sentiment. I’m 
looking rather wistfully forward to mar- 
riage as the turning-point in my funny 
life. I want it to be the best thing I 
shall ever do. I want it to be for 
love.” 

“And you don’t think you could ever 
love me?” asked Franklin, trying to 
keep his voice steady. 

“No,” she said simply, “I don’t. And 
what’s more, I’m not your sort of girl— 
I know that perfectly well.” 


’ 


“Q@PEAK, you fool, speak,” cried 

Franklin inwardly. ‘Get off your 
stilts and lay yourself at her feet and 
give up this crazy idea of breaking her 
splendid spirit and blurt out that you 
love her to desperation and would gladly 
go to the devil for her.” 

But the moment passed—one of those 
innumerable moments in life which, if 
instantly seized, turn pain into joy and 
misunderstandings into complete agree- 
ment, and which are capable of chang- 
ing the destiny of nations. 

Beatrix got up and went back to her 
place on the table among the pipes. 
“No,” she said, with an involuntary 
sigh, “I’ve still to meet the right man 
and you the right girl. We musn’t 
smash our lives because I’ve dragged 
you into a perfectly inconceivable mud- 
dle—and that’s putting it mildly. No, 
I’ve got to face the music and take my 
punishment, much as I hate it.” 

Franklin kept his eyes away from her. 
Her frankness, her childlike simplicity, 
beat him just as badly as her imperious 
moods. His pride, and the knowledge 
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that she would laugh at him if he con- 
fessed himself, made it impossible to 
speak. But she tempted him almost 
beyond endurance. He had never loved 
her so much as he did at that moment. 
“Well,” he said, ‘what do you want me 
to do?” 

Beatrix laughed softly. ‘How ex- 
tremely nice you can be when you try!” 
she said. “When you fall in love, I 
hope the girl will be a real corker.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Franklin. 

“T’ll tell you what I want you to do. 
Run in, this afternoon, and put me 
ashore, will you?” 

ot Ng 

“Thank you. I’ve thought it all out. 
I shall get a car—two cars, one for the 
baggage—and go for a short tour. 
While I’m on the road with Mrs. Keane 
and probably Ida Larpent, I shall write 
as short a letter as possible to Mother— 
whew, the mere thought of it makes me 
hot all over—and give her the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Then, some fine day, I shall walk in 
upon the family and give myself up to 
justice. Aunt Honoria had the very 
jolly idea of taking me into exile for a 
year—during which, I suppose, she is 
optimistic enough to think that I shall 
‘find’ myself. What I shall really do 
during that appalling time will be to 
write the confessions of a spoiled girl 
for the use of millionaire parents.” 

“Tt will make good reading,” said 
Franklin. 

“T’ll see that it does,” said Beatrix a 
little grimly. ‘One chapter, at least, 
will have a scathing attack on the syco- 
phancy of the fashionable girls’ school.” 
She held out her hand. ‘Thank you 
again, Pelham Franklin, sportsman, for 
all you’ve done for me. I shall never 
forget.” 

Franklin sprang up and faced her. 
He was beaten then. He was to fail in 
breaking in this amazing girl. He was 
not the man marked out by fate to find 
the woman in Beatrix, to be the cause 
of her abdicating a sham throne, to give 
that good woman Aunt Honoria the 
longed-for opportunity to offer praise to 
God. Right! He would take his 
beating. 


He grasped her hand. “You’re sure 
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you can be ready to land this after- 
noon?” 

“Quite.” 

“Very good! I'll make it so. Mrs. 
Larpent will go with you, of course.” 

“Just as you. like. And Malcolm?” 

“No, I shall want him.” He let her 
hand go and stood back, waiting for 
whatever she might do or say next. 

Beatrix laughed again. She rather 
liked the queer boyishness of this man, 
the awkwardness, the inarticulation; 
and it flashed across her mind as she 
looked at him, strong and clean-cut and 
sun-tanned, that there might perhaps 
have been a different conversation if he 
had not bent over the end of her bed 
and rapped out the offensive words that 
were rooted in her memory. 

“Well then, I’m off to the gym’,” she 
said, “for the last time. How happy 
you'll be to be rid of women.” 

And out she went, graceful as a 
young deer. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


RANKLIN locked his door. 
He knew very well that within 
ten minutes Ida Larpent would be 
upon him and that inevitably, being told 
by Beatrix of the latest move, Malcolm 
would be down to see what he could do. 
He had no wish to see anyone at that 
moment, not even his best friend. 

He quietly loaded and lighted a pipe, 
sat down in his favorite armchair, 
shoved his hands into his pockets and 
his long legs out and settled down to 
think. He hadn’t done such a thing 
since the night of his father’s death, 
when for the second time in his young 
life, grief had seized him by the throat 
and there had not seemed to be one 
speck of light on his black horizon. 

He went back to the night in New 
York, which was still within easy reach, 
when he and Malcolm had caught sight 
of Beatrix and Sutherland York. He 
was then his own master, heart-wlhiole, a 
complete individualist, in the almost un- 
canny position of being free from re- 
sponsibility, at the beck and call of no 
living creature. He was then one of 
the very few men in civilization who 
was able to go through life unattached 











either to a business or a cause. He was 
able to buy almost everything that 
caught his fancy. The one thing that 
all the money in the world cannot pur- 
chase he was lucky enough to possess: 
he had health. 

He followed himself into his antler- 
hung studio and stood again looking 
around its crowded walls, suddenly and 
for the first time impatient of his games, 
realizing that his toys were empty and 
meaningless. Malcolm’s surprising out- 
burst about Beatrix rang again in his 
ears, and he remembered that it had 
drawn from him a sort of prayer. “My 
God,” he had said, ‘I wonder when / 
shall begin to live!” 

Then he went over the ground from 
New York to the Vanderdyke house in 
the new car which had provided him 
with a momentary thrill. He had gone 
reluctantly, because his interest in meet- 
ing Ida Larpent again was not keen. 
Their friendship. had been very pleasant 
and agreeable, but it had served its pur- 
pose. And then he saw himself, the 
superindividualist, as skeptical of fate 
as most young men are, come down into 
the hall to be met by Beatrix with her 
urgent plea for help. 

Without hesitation or motive, without 
thought or fear of consequences, he had 
given his help ; and in an instant he had 
lost his detachment, his splendid isola- 
tion—had rendered himself liable to re- 
sponsibility and signed life’s roll as the 
slave of a cause. 

The amazing irony of it all only came 
to him in its utter nakedness as he sat 
there, locked in his own room, summing 
up the subsequent rush of events. In 
one careless moment he had flung his 
freedom away for the sake of a girl who 
had been the unconscious cause of his 
discontent and self-disgust, the girl who 
had set the torch of love to his heart 
and who was now to be allowed to go 
free and unpunished merely because she 
disarmed him with a smile. 


HE got up and walked about. 

It might be that what people call 
fate—he was vaguely inclined to be- 
lieve that their word for it was not the 
honest one—had suddenly, in the multi- 
plicity of its daily work, become inter- 
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ested in his particular case, and in its 
curious and almost incredible way, given 
him a very good reason for beginning to 
live—or was it one of the haphazard 
incidents that come into the lives of 
human beings from out of the clouds, 
not in the nature of tests or trials, but 
as mere accidents out of which to shuffle 
in the best possible manner ? 

He drew up short. 

What was going to happen by his 
letting Beatrix go? Her name and his, 
her family and his own, would be the 
center of such a scandal as the papers 
had not been able to batten upon in his 
memory. That mattered. He liked and 
respected the Vanderdykes. He was in- 
tensely jealous of Beatrix’s good name. 
He valued his own, and detested pub- 
licity. He didn’t care whether it would 
be a good thing for her character for 
Beatrix to spend a year out of the stir, 
excitement and flattery of society. He 
loved and wanted her. He would be 
half content if he could bring her to 
the point of common sense and make her 
his wife in its mere empty meaning. 
That step achieved, there were others 
that might lead to the fulfillment of his 
incessant dreams—if not through love, 
then through tolerance and the accept- 
ance of things. 

Fate or accident—was he going to 
permit this willful, nimble-minded, im- 
perious girl, this child spoiled by a sys- 
tem, to make a fool of him again? 
“She sha’n’t,” he said to himself. “I'll 
put up another fight and break her by 
other methods. We’ll both begin to live 
and face things. Il see this through.” 

He threw out his arms and took a 
deep breath, unlocked his door, went on 
deck, saw that the chairs were empty 
under the awning and made for the 
gymnasium. As quick as lightning he 
had made his plans. 

There was Ida Larpent, introspective 
and calculating, in one of her most art- 
ful dresses and a soft, wide-brimmed 
hat, sitting on a rolled-up mattress with 
her gleaming fingers interlocked. There 
was Malcolm Fraser, in white flannels, 
with rounded shoulders and head bent 
forward, riding a fixed bicycle for dear 
life with his eyes on the dial in front of 
him; and there, in a silk blouse with 








wide-open collar, and blue knickers, was 
Beatrix, perched straddle on the elec- 
tric horse, her hands on her hips, riding 
like a cavalryman. Her eyes were 
dancing, her lips parted and her face 
alight with health. 

“Hello, Pel’,” she cried out, “here 
we are! Get into whites and come and 
show us the way on the bars.” 

A wave of honest passion flooded 
Franklin’s brain. He would fight and 
go on fighting to win this girl. 

Malcolm staggered off the bicycle. 
“Never was so glad in my life of an 
interruption,” he said, panting. “This 
is not a poet’s job.” 

Ida Larpent rose slowly and, coming 
forward, fingered a button on Franklin’s 
coat. “Come out and talk to me,” she 
said under her breath. 

Franklin went into the middle of the 


It gave Franklin a thrill of pleasure to see her sitting 
there, so perfectly at home. ‘‘Captain McLeod has 
condescended to patronize the tea-table for once, 
Pelham.” McLeod got up and placed a chair for 
Franklin. ‘‘Hardly that,” he said. ‘‘Good for you, 
McLeod,” said Franklin, agreeing with Beatrix that 


the presence of a third person made things easier. 


“I’m not staying,” he said. “I 


gym’. 
just came to say, Beatrix, that the 
launches will be ready at three-thirty. 
Can you be packed by then?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, breaking into a 
gallop. ‘Too bad to have to go, isn’t 
it?” 

“Go? Go where?” asked Malcolm, 
staring at Franklin. 

“To shore, old man. Beatrix is sick 
of the Galatea and is taking her party 
off the yacht this afternoon.” 

“Her party?’ The words 
sharply from Mrs. Larpent. 

“Her party—yes,” said Franklin. 
“So sorry!” And he gave her a little 
bow which permitted of no argument. 

Malcolm was staggered. ‘Meaning 
me—too ?” 

“Naturally, my dear fellow,” said 
Franklin. ‘The ladies must have a 


came 
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man to look after them. 
three-thirty.” 

The first officer was on the bridge. 
Franklin made for the Captain’s state- 
room. McLeod, in his shirt-sleeves, 
with a pipe between his teeth, was sit- 
ting reading a magazine. 

“Don’t move,” said Franklin. “Just 
listen: make a bee-line at once for the 
nearest place where my wife and _ her 
friends can be put ashore. Then have 
the big launch ready. Load it with all 
the luggage except my wife’s. Have 
hers ready to dump into the other 
launch, but don’t lower it. Put Jones 
in charge and get Mrs. Larpent, Mrs. 
Keane, Mr. Fraser and the French maid 
into the launch. As soon as she’s well 
away, the first officer will take a signal 
from me to pass on to you on the bridge. 
I'll raise my right hand above my head. 
He will do the same. That will mean 
full steam ahead and out to sea. Jones 
will land his party and come after us. 
Is that clear?” ) 

“Quite clear, sir, thank you!” said 
the Captain. 

“Good!” said Franklin. 

As one man left the stateroom, the 
other got up and put on his coat and 


Don’t forget, 


eee 


‘me 


cap. There was a smile of approval on 
his face as he did so. “A very pleasant 
idea,” he thought, “to run away with 
one’s wife!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


UNCH was a strange meal 
that day. 

Mrs. Larpent was angry. 
Her plans lay all about her feet 
like a pack of cards. If there 
was one thing she resented more 
than any other it was to be 
coerced. The cruise might have 
been so useful! In his present 
state of mind, as she wrongly 
} judged it, she had seen a way 
to bind Franklin to herself more 
closely than it had appeared pos- 
sible in her most optimistic moments. 
She had been jarred by what Beatrix 
had said that morning as to going ashore 
but had determined to make a huge 
effort to remain aboard. Franklin’s atti- 
tude in the gymnasium, however, made 
it quite plain that he did not want her. 
She was to go with the rest. It was a 
most bitter disappointment. Her heart 
as well as her pocket was hurt, and both 
needed comfort. It required all her 
courage to enable her to play up to 
Beatrix’s incessant light-heartedness 

during the meal. 

Mrs. Lester Keane made very little 
attempt to disguise her joy at her im- 
pending release. Her own _ personal 
comfort came in front of her anxiety as 
to what must happen to Beatrix. 

Malcolm Fraser was worried and 
puzzled. His sympathy was equally 
divided between his friend and the girl 
he loved. The cruise, which he hoped 
would bring them together, was a fail- 
ure. Propinquity and sea-air had re- 
fused to work, for once. He was 
intensely sorry. He was in the dark as 
to what had happened, but he knew that 
Franklin was hard hit, because he 
wanted to be alone. It was a sure sign. 
Fraser refused to ask himself what was 
going to happen. There must be trou- 
ble and scandal and heartburnings and 
probably punishment, and he regarded 
them all as the spoilers of life. 

He knew enough of Beatrix to be 
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certain that in leaving the yacht in this 
abrupt manner she intended to give 
herself up to her people and never see 
Franklin again if she could help it. 
What a pity! 

Franklin was quieter, even, than 
usual, but there was something in his 
eyes that made Beatrix curious. Her 
quick observation missed nothing. Just 
before lunch came to an end, she looked 
squarely at him, with a straight face, 
and said: “You're going to begin to 
enjoy yourself now, aren’t you?” 

“By Jove, yes,” he said, with a ring 
of sincerity in his voice which set Mal- 
colm puzziing again. 

And then the imp sat itself on 
Beatrix’s shoulder. “I wonder you 
ever bothered to get married,” she said 
with a little laugh. 

All eyes turned upon her. 

“Tt isn’t good for man to live alone,” 
said Franklin quietly. 

“But you agree with modern thinkers 
that married people need a holiday from 
time to time—is that it?” 

“Something like that,” he replied, 
showing his teeth. 

Beatrix looked around the table. She 
saw the same expression on the faces of 
all her party. ‘When shall we all meet 
again, do you suppose?” 

“The sooner the better,” said Frank- 
lin, with that touch of old-fashioned 
courtesy that he must have inherited 
from his grandfather. ‘Let’s make an 
engagement to dine together some night 
at Sherry’s during Christmas week. 
There may be a good deal to talk about 
by that time.” 

“T’ll be there,” said Malcolm. 

“And I,” said Mrs. Larpent, who had 
already begun to set the machinery of 
her brain at work. Many things might 
be made to happen before Christmas 
week. 

“T shall have great pleasure,” 
Mrs. Keane. 

“But, my dear Pelham,” cried 
Beatrix with mock amazement, ‘‘am I to 
be a grass widow all that time?” She 
got up before Franklin could find an 
answer. ‘Come along, Brownie. Let’s 
go and see how Hélene is getting on 
with the packing. Hope the stewardess 
is doing good work for you, Mrs. Lar- 


said 
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pent. Your lovely frocks need careful 
handling, don’t they?” 

Franklin waited until they had gone. 
Then he turned to Malcolm. “Come 
on deck, old man. You’ve got to know 
something.” 


HEY went forward and stood in the 

sun. The line of coast was much 
nearer than it had been for days. It 
needed no glasses to see its formation 
now, and the yellow of beach on which a 
good-tempered sea was breaking. 

Malcolm leaned on the rail side by 
side with the man with whom he had 
been at school and university and on 
many a long trip since. They had been 
as close as brothers, these two, with no 
secrets. They had looked into each 
other’s eyes over camp-fires in many 
places far away from the contentious 
hell of cities and had talked on far into 
the night, of life and death and the 
great hereafter. They knew each other 
in and out, realized each other’s good 
points and weaknesses; the everlasting 
loyalty of friendship that passes the 
love of women was theirs. 

“TI knew that you were not going to 
wind up this cruise, whatever has hap- 
pened, without a yarn,” said Malcolm. 

“Not likely,” said Franklin. ‘We 
don’t do those things.” 

Malcolm waited while Franklin 
lighted a cigar. Christmas was— He 
jotted the months off on his fingers: 
there were six. A good place, Sherry’s. 
It ought to be a merry party. Beatrix 
would see to that—if she were not with 
Aunt Honoria in exile. 

“T kissed Beatrix last night,” said 
Franklin abruptly. “I had to. She 
was in my blood. . . . . You know her. 
She blazed. There was a quick spat out 
here after dinner. She ordered to be 
put ashore, called me some extremely 
well-deserved names and played bridge 
as if she were at peace with the world. 
Old man, she’s everything you said she 
was and a whole heap more. I wish to 
God I’d never met her—and thank God 
I have. . . This morning she came 
to my room. I had no intention, by 
that time, of obeying her orders as if I 
were a chauffeur. I was altogether too 
angry. 


” 
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“But she translated herself back into 
the simple kid that she was when you 
put her skates on and sat at her feet. 
She made pulp of me. I agreed -to 
everything she asked. She was nearer 
liking me than I ever hoped she would 
be—I suppose because she got her way 
so easily. It’s a habit. 

‘When she’d gone, I did some think- 
ing. I don’t know what will come of 
it—probably nothing, because men don’t 
hit women as they sometimes deserve. 
But I made up my mind to have another 
hard try to win her, to fight like the 
very devil to keep her. She got me into 
all this by a trick. Very good! I’m 
going to take a leaf out of her book. 
['wo can play that game. You're going 
ashore with Mrs. Larpent, Mrs. Keane 
and the maid. I do myself the honor 
to escort my so-called wife as soon as 
the other launch is ready. It never will 
be ready. Do you get me? The 
Galatea puts out again with the honey- 
moon couple—alone.” 

Malcolm took a long breath. 
he said, “now you're talking.” 

“Yes,” said Franklin, bringing his 
hand down hard on the rail, “and now I 
begin to fight. You’re a blooming poet. 
You have a cat’s eyes and see in the 
dark. You hear things that other people 
don’t catch. When I tell you, standing 
here in broad daylight, that I believe 
I’m marked out to make this girl find 
herself, that it’s for me and no other 
man to bring her out of her casing of 
stucco, you'll know that I’m not talking 
highfalutin’; you'll understand. In 
other words—I’m not much of a hand 
in using ’em—lI don’t think all this is 
just an accident. I’m going to try and 
carry out my job. D’you see?” 

“T see,” said Malcolm. ‘“That’s why 
[ argued with her to come on the 
Galatea. Good luck, Pel’, and when we 
meet at Sherry’s, Christmas week,— 
don’t forget to let us all know the 
day,—I hope to drink to Mrs. Frank- 
lin.” He held out his hand. 

“T hope to God you may,” said Frank- 
lin, taking it. 

“T hope so too, if you wish it as much 
as all that.” 

They both turned. 
come up, dressed for the land. 


Aa 


Beatrix had just 
Good 
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heavens, how desirable she was, and 
how well those two men loved her! 

“Don’t / shake hands with anybody?” 
she added whimsically. 

“With me,” said Franklin. 

“And me,” said Malcolm. 

She gave them a hand each and di- 
vided one of her best smiles between 
them. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


T half-past three Captain Mc- 

Leod stopped the engines of the 

Galatea, and the big launch was 
lowered. Under the supervision of Mr. 
Jones, the baggage belonging to Mrs. 
Larpent, Mrs. Lester Keane, Malcolm 
Fraser and the French maid was loaded 
into her, leaving plenty of room for the 
passengers. 

Beatrix came on deck to find every- 
one ready. Franklin met her. He 
looked as imperturbable as usual, but 
his heart was going nine to the dozen. 
“You’re not going with the others, if 
you don’t mind,” he said. ‘Your things 
shall be put into the smaller launch. 1 
want to take you ashore myself.” 

“Highly honored!” said Beatrix 
gayly. “Will all my baggage get into 
the other launch ?” 

“Easily,” said Franklin. 

“What a lot there is of it—enough 
for a regular honeymoon!” 

“Yes. I was thinking so Ex- 
cuse me while I say good-by to the 
ladies.” He went over to Mrs. Larpent, 
giving a quick glance to see that the first 
officer was on the watch. 

“Good-by,” said Mrs. Larpent softly. 
“T hate to leave the Galatea—and 
you.” 

“Thanks. 


I’m awfully sorry too.” 

“T shall probably go and stay with 
friends at Southampton, but a letter sent 
to my apartment will be forwarded if 
at any time you make up another party 
and need a fourth for bridge.” 


“Oh, that’s 
then.” : 

She held his hand, gave him a look 
that was intended to convey every- 
thing that she would have said if they 
had been alone—and did—and then 
went down, was handed into the 


splendid! Good-by, 





And then her arm was seized in an 
iron grip. ‘‘No, you don’t. Be- 
lieve me, no.” It was Franklin. 
She drew up and tried to bluff. 
“I’m only going to ring up Mrs. 
Keane and tell her—” ‘‘Go back 
to your room!”” “‘But I must give 
her instructions as to what—” 
“‘Go back to your room, I tell you.” 
She stamped her foot. This man 
was unendurable—and his hand 
hurt her arm. ‘‘ What is all this? 
Do you suppose I’m going to take 
orders from you!” 








“Jones, get off,” he shouted. “And don’t hold us up longer than you need.” ‘“Avye-aye, sir,” answered the dancing 
sailor, Who wished he could have heard what had been said. 
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launch by Mr. Jones in his best man- 
ner and took her place. 

Beatrix leaned on the rail. 
I had a camera,” she called out. 
look like Lady Jane Grey.” 

Mrs. Larpent smiled up at her. “I 
feel like the devil, my dear,” she said to 
herself. 

Then Franklin gave his hand to Mrs. 
Keane. ‘‘Good-by,” he said. “I’m sorry 
you haven’t had a good time.” 

“T can’t honestly say that I have, but 
you’ve been extremely kind, Mr. Frank- 
lin. Thank you.” 

And once more Jones proved his 
right to be called a ladies’ man. 

“You look more hopeful already, 
Brownie,” laughed Beatrix. 

“Well, so long, Malcolm.” 

“So long, Pel’.” 

“You know where to find me.” 

“Right!” 


“T wish 
“Vou 


ALCOLM sat next to Mrs. Keane 

to give her his moral support, and 
waved his hand to Beatrix. ‘You'll 
find us on the quay,” he said. 

“All right, Malcolm. Don’t wander 
off till I come.” 

“Let her go,” sang out Mr. Jones, 
and away they went. 

And then Beatrix turned to Frank- 
lin. ‘Thanks, once more,” she said. 

Franklin’s heart was up in his throat. 
“T can bring them back with a shout.” 

She shook her head. 

“A woman may always alter her 
mind.” 

“T’m not a woman yet.” 

“No, that’s true.” 

She laughed. His set face was as 
amusing as his naive remark. ‘Well, 
it was very jolly. I’ve got quite fond 
of the Galatea. J shall miss the sun 
coming through the portholes in the 
morning, and all my -exercise in the 
gym’.” 

Franklin raised his hand high above 
his head. The first officer did the same. 

“T ought to know where to find you 
with a letter,” said Beatrix. ‘“Prob- 
ably Mother may want a statement from 
you as soon as I let the cat out of the 
bag. Whew! Wont there be a row!” 

She began to wonder why Franklin 
didn’t answer. She saw that he was 
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standing with his chin up and his shoul- 
ders squared and an amazing look in 
his eyes. Was it laughter, anger? 
“Why,” she said, “we’re moving! Or is 
it my imagination?” 

“No, on we go again,” said Franklin. 

“But—what do you mean? On 
where? The other launch isn’t lowered 
yet, and my things—” 

“The honeymoon begins 
day,” said Franklin. 

For one instant Beatrix was unable to 
understand. She saw her luggage un- 
moved, the launch away out of hail, the 
coast receding; she heard the strong 
beat of the engines, looked around at 
the first officer near the bridge, the sail- 
ors standing about—and Franklin ready 
to spring at her if she made a wild 
attempt to leap overboard. She smoth- 
ered a cry of rage, stood for a moment 
in front of Franklin with blazing eves 
and distended nostrils—and then, going 
off at one of her sudden tangents, beck- 
oned to the first officer. She would 
show these men that she was game. 

“As you see,” she announced, “I’ve 
changed my mind about going ashore. 
Will you please have my things taken 
back and tell the stewardess to unpack 
them? Thanks, so much.” 


from to- 


HE first officer saluted and gave 

orders. Several men moved smartly 
to carry them out. From the bridge the 
captain watched the launch slide against 
the quay, and he grinned as he imag- 
ined the utter amazement of her passen- 
gers at the sight of his vessel with her 
dignified nose turned seaward. A smart 
breeze, lively water, unclouded sun, a 
clear horizon—what a _ picture the 
Galatea must make from the shore, he 
thought. 

“A contemptible trick!” said Beatrix, 
looking at Franklin as though he were 
a leper. Other things came to her 
lips—savage, unrestrained, white-hot 
things: not another living creature 
would have dared to treat her like this, 
not one! But the first officer was in 
earshot as well as some of the crew. 
Blood and breeding told, and so with 
one of her most gracious smiles, she 
turned and swung away, singing a little 
song. Without a maid, without a com- 















panion, without a friend, she was a 
prisoner on this yacht-world, at the 
mercy of the man who had given her 
vanity an unhealing wound. Her one 
hope, her one most eager hope, was that 
she could reach the drawing-room be- 
fore her tears could be seen. 

Franklin watched her go. To his 
tremendous love was added pride and 
admiration. She had called him a 
sportsman, but what could he call her? 

“A contemptible trick —yes,” he 
thought. “But this is my job. Fate has 
marked me out to make a splendid 
woman of this spoiled girl, and I’ll do 
it—by Jove, I'll do it!” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


R. JONES, with a half-smile 
M playing around his _ elastic 

mouth, and an irresistible twin- 
kle in his small blue, nimble eyes, quickly 
overhauled the Galatea and saw the 
launch properly hoisted; then he re- 
ported to the first officer. 

“Well, that was a little bit of orl- 
right,” he said, rubbing his handkerchief 
around the wet leather lining of his cap. 
“Neat, very neat!” 

“Did they say anything when they 
twigged the idea?” 

The whole of Mr. Jones’ cockney face 
puckered into a grin. ‘Yes, I don’t 
think!” he said. “The old hen cackled 
as if she had lost her pet chicken. A 
good little soul! I believe she’d ’ave 
took a flyin’ leap back into the launch, 
if Mr. Fraser ’adn’t ’eld her.” 

“What about Mrs. Larpent?” 

“Ma boy, the siren’s langwidge under 
her breath would ’ave lit a pile of shav- 
ings. Oh, she’s ’ot stuff, that Larpy, and 
no mistake. Personally, I’m bally sorry 
she’s off. It was better than readin’ a 
novel to watch ’er sittin’ about with a 
social smile on one side of her face and 
a board-meetin’ on the other. The way 
she was layin’ birdlime for the boss!” 

The first officer nodded sympatheti- 
cally. “Yes,” he said, “you’re right. 
What about M. F.?” 

Mr. Jones mopped his forehead and 
ran his handkerchief around the inside 
of his collar. The afternogn was warm. 
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“T only ’ad time to chuck one glance at 
Peter Pan,” he said, giving Malcolm the 
nickname by which he was known on 
board. “Somethin’ in his eyes puzzled 
me. I dunno but he ’ad the look of a 
little feller who’d ’ad his finger caught 
in a door and didn’t mean to say any- 
thing about it. Well, it broke the 
bloomin’ monotony, anyway, and the boss 
"as my warmest congrats. How did 
Goldie take it?” 

The first officer rather resented this 
precocious but good-hearted person’s 
love of nicknames. “Mrs. Franklin 
changed her mind,” he said with some 
stiffness, ‘and went along to the draw- 
ing-room singing.” 

“Um!” said Mr. Jones with a disbe- 
lieving sniff. ‘Nevertheless, she can ’ave 
me. I’d break my neck and die ’appy 
for one of them heart-twistin’ smiles of 
hers. All the same, I shall miss Frenchy ; 
we were gettin’ on fine. Well, such is 
life!” 


thao two men separated, the first officer 

to relieve the Captain, Horatio 
Jones to go below for a cup of tea. 
Both intended to discuss the ins and outs 
of the affair in full detail later on. The 
whole ship’s company was intrigued as to 
the odd way in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin “went on.” It was almost the 
one topic of conversation. For constant 
gossip, the yacht easily rivaled a suburb, 
an army post or a convent. 

Franklin had carried a deck-thair into 
the sun forward a little while after 
Beatrix had gone to the drawing-room, 
and remained there reading ‘‘Nicolls on 
Big Game in Bechuanaland” for an 
hour. He concentrated grimly on that 
delightful Irishman’s account of his 
hunting expeditions, but not one word of 
several chapters reached his brain. 
Beatrix, Beatrix, Beatrix—all the words 
became her name; on every page he 
could see nothing but her face and her 
slim, graceful, alluring figure. Ques- 
tions as to what he was to do, to say, to 
think, rose out of the pages. Finally he 
shut up the book and with an empty pipe 
between his teeth sat gazing at the line 
of horizon as it rose and fell, and built 
up a dream in which he and she went 
hand in hand as far as he could see. He 
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was startled and brought back to the 
difficult task to which he had bound him- 
self, by the voice of the deck-steward: 

“Mrs. Franklin would like you to 
come to tea, sir.” 

Mrs. Franklin! By Jove, he would 
sacrifice everything he had in the world 
if only those words were true. He got 
up, curious and eager, and went back 
amidships on the starboard side. In 
front of a wicker table Beatrix was pour- 
ing tea while she talked to Captain Mc- 
Leod. She had changed back into appro- 
priate clothes and looked the last word in 
smartness in a black straw hat with a 
black-and-white ribbon, a suit of white 
flannel, and white shoes with black toe- 
caps. The reason there was no sign of 
redness around her eyes or of swollen 
lids was that she had refused to give 
Franklin the satisfaction of seeing these 
things by shedding tears. No one would 
ever know the strenuous fight that she 
had put up, alone in the drawing-room, 
to achieve this end. 

It gave Franklin a thrill of pleasure 
to see her sitting there, so perfectly at 
home, so completely mistress of herself 
and the situation; and the smile of wel- 
come that she gave him made him won- 
der whether he was not back in his 
dream. 

“Captain McLeod has condescended to 
patronize the tea-table for once, Pel- 
ham.” 

McLeod got up and placed a chair for 
Franklir. ‘Hardly that.” he said, with 
her note of invitation in his pocket. 

“Good for you, McLeod,” said Frank- 
lin, tacitly agreeing with Beatrix that 
under the circumstances the presence of 
a third person made things easier. 

“Lemon and one lump, isn’t it?’ She 
made it so. 

Franklin was not surprised that she 
knew. He had proved the keenness of 
her observation. 

“Captain McLeod, these are cheese 
sandwiches—very nice.” 

“Thank you.” The skipper was not 
much more a lady’s man than his owner, 
although he had stumbled twice into 
matrimony, and he felt preposterously at 
a loss for small talk ; but if, now that the 
guests had gone, the monotony of feed- 
ing in the mess-room was to be broken so 
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pleasantly sometimes, he was glad. Days 
ago, he had confided to the first officer 
that Mrs. Franklin was “the best-look- 
ing thing in girls that he ever wanted to 
see.” 

In the middle of her acting to play 
hostess to the two men who had ob- 
viously planned the trick that kept her on 
board and whom she hated for it, an 
uncomfortable glimpse of self-analysis 
told her that she was rather enjoying the 
excitement and the exhilaration of her 
effort, and that her love of adventure and 
new experiences was being fully grati- 
fied. ‘You weird person!” she said to 
herself, “what are you made of?” And 
even then her brain began to work on the 
germ of an idea that might lead to her 
escape. Jones might be bribed. Her 
blood began to dance at the thought of 
it. What joy to do the double on Frank- 
lin! “I don’t mean to be unkind,” she 
said, “and of course there can’t be any 
more bridge unless Captain McLeod can 
be induced to play a threesome—” 

“Indeed, yes, gladly.” 

“But it is a relief to be without Mrs. 
Keane, by way of a change—and the 
others. You must have the gift of sec- 
ond sight, Pelham.” 

Franklin said nothing, but he caught 
her eye and bowed to show her, more 
eloquently than he knew how to put it in 
front of the Captain, how much he ad- 
mired her pluck. 

Beatrix caught his meaning. There 
were one or two good points about this 
man. But she sailed on and talked and 
laughed and said several charming things 
to the Captain that went well home. If 
Jones proved loyal or cowardly, perhaps 
McLeod might be flattered into helping 
her to triumph over Franklin. It was as 
well to make friends, at any rate. 

But all the while the coast-line was 
growing more and more faint, and the 
water between herself and the protection 
of the two women wider and wider. 
Well, her desire to see life had led her 
to this almost inconceivable position, and 
she was certainly continuing to see it. 
There was some satisfaction in that. 


‘s was only when the Captain had gone, 
and the deck-steward had taken away 
For a little 


the table, that silence fell. 






















while those two young people who had 
come together by accident remained sit- 
ting self-consciously, wondering what to 
say. Franklin hoped that Beatrix would 
reopen the question of his trick so that 
he could renew the old argument as to 
the all-round wisdom of marriage. It 
was the one burning subject of his 
thoughts. Beatrix sensed this and so de- 
termined to talk, if anything at all were 
said, of a hundred other things. She 
had no patience with his eagerness to 
escape from scandal at such a price. 
The silence remained, broken only by 
the unceasing throb of the engines, the 
swish of the sea and the song of the 
breeze, until finally Beatrix broke it. 
“Come over to the rail,” she said, ‘‘and 
let’s watch the sun go down.” 

Franklin followed her—everything in 
him blazing with love. 

All the west was draped with red, and 
the sun, conscious of having given great 
joy to the fading day, sank with the in- 
describable dignity of a beneficent mon- 
arch to his rest. Sky and water paid 
homage as it went, and the very breeze 
seemed to hold its breath to watch the 
passing. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!’ whispered 
Beatrix, touched with the beauty and the 
magic of it. 

“Yes,” said Franklin. 

“I often wonder how there can be 
skeptics in the world, with such a proof 
as this of the great Father. Don’t 

ou?” 

“Yes,” he said again. 

“The sun, the moon, the stars, spring, 
summer, the fall—everything so regular, 
so honest, so gentle, so awful, so human 
and spiritual and divine. Why look at 
anything but nature for a revelation of 
God?” 

Franklin forgot the sunset and looked 
at this girl of many sides and moods. 
She had surprised him so often that he 
half expected to discover in her expres- 
sion the self-consciousness of a pose. In- 
stead he saw the wistful, humble look 
on her lovely face that he had seen on 
the faces of French peasant women who, 
standing in the fields in which they 
worked so hard for a bare living, bowed 
their heads at the sound of the angelus ; 
and once again he was back in his dream 
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with her hand in his, standing on the 
threshold of a home, listening with joy 
to the pattering feet of children. 

It was not until the sun had gone and 
the last redness in the sky had faded 
that he heard her sigh and saw her shiver 
a little and turn away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HEY met again at dinner. 
The chief steward, after giving 
the matter very considerable 
thought, had taken several leaves out of 
the table, thus making the happy pair 
“more cozy-like,” as he put it. Beatrix 
and Franklin were equally glad to find 
that they were not going to sit in solemn 
state at the opposite ends of a long and 
narrow board. It would have added 
difficulty to a position already difficult 
enough. 

Franklin waited outside the dining- 
saloon until Beatrix put in an appear- 
ance. The orchestra, with quite uncon- 
scious irony, was playing the “Entrance 
of the Gods into Valhalla” from “Das 
Rheingold.” The stewards were in their 
places. With an irresistible touch of 
mischief, and her senses alive to the 
grim humor of it all, Beatrix laid her 
hand on Franklin’s arm and went into 
dinner as though the saloon were a stage 
and the curtain had risen on a crowded 
auditorium. 

She deliberately switched her mind 
into a belief that she was playing the 
part of a girl who had been forced by 
her family into a marriage of con- 
venience with a man whom she hardly 
knew, and that the scene in which she 
was to take part was a comedy, one with 
an underlying note of tragedy in it. She 
told herself that she was required to 
portray a girl of high courage and spirit 
who was to convey the impression of 
being perfectly at ease although her 
heart was full of fright. She did this in 
order to string herself up to go through 
an ordeal with pluck, and to prevent 
Franklin from having the satisfaction of 
imagining that he was forcing her to do 
something that went against the grain. 
Not for one instant did she intend to let 
Franklin see how intensely she resented 
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being compelled to remain on the yacht 
or permit him to feel that he was top- 
dog. As to that, she had absolutely 
made up her mind. 

Franklin was glad beyond words to 
fall in with her mood—as he took it to 
be. Not being psychologically inclined, 
he was unable to deduce the meaning of 
it. He simply told himself that she was 
fearless and daring and added these 
things to the credit-list of her splendid 
points, which was growing larger and 
larger. He led her to the table, placed 
her chair, sat opposite and looked at her 
over an arrangement of roses. She was 
in a white dress with a string of pearls 
around her neck—a dress so simple and 
clean in its lines as to prove the hand of 
‘a master in its making. She sat with a 
straight back, her chin up, her golden 
hair shimmering. She reminded Frank- 
lin of a daffodil. 

He utterly failed to find any answers 
to his questions as to what he was to do 
with her now that he had her alone, how 
he was to proceed to bring about the end 
that obsessed him, or in what way he 
could persuade or coerce her out of her 
supreme and all-controlling individual- 
ism. He was not one of these curious 
men who, like Micawber, the master of 
the silly art of self-deception, drug 
themselves into a belief that all is well 
for the sake of wandering in a tempo- 
rary paradise to which they have paid 
no entrance-fee in the way of work and 
service. He was fundamentally inca- 
pable of indulging in that form of men- 
tal delusion which enables children to 
turn the floor of a nursery into a battle- 
field, and which allows slothful people 
with the artistic temperament to wallow 
in the triumph of a great achievement 
before they have even commenced to lay 
the foundations of it. 

Franklin, indeed, had the gift of 
seeing straight. He could find no point 
in looking at life through the wrong 
end of a telescope. He was, in a word, 
honest. While, therefore, he delighted 
in seeing Beatrix playing the rdle of his 
wife so perfectly, and enjoyed her almost 
affectionate manner and_ charming 
smiles, he remained coldly truthful to 
himself and the position in which they 
both stood, and realized that he was, if 
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anything, farther away than ever from 
the fulfillment of what he had called his 
“job.” 


7. through dinner Beatrix talked 

well and quietly about plays and 
books, as to which Franklin had very 
little to say. So with uncharacteristic 
tact she switched off to shooting and 
fishing, and all was well. She enjoyed 
hearing him give forth on his own sub- 
jects and was amused to find how much 
better he knew the ways and habits of 
birds and beasts than those of women. 
She made up her mind to see what she 
could do with Mr. Jones as soon as 
possible. 

The night was warm and windless. 
When Beatrix rose from the table, she 
went on deck and sat where she could 
listen to the orchestra. She asked the 
leader to play three pieces for her—the 
strange mixture of which made him 
smile. They were Brahms’ “Minnelied,” 
then “Get Out and Get Under” and 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” Franklin, be- 
lieving that she had had enough of him 
for the time being, went off to smoke a 
cigar with McLeod. 

As soon as the little band finished 
playing and went off to dinner, Beatrix 
went aft to where, about thirty feet from 
the stern, a heavy canvas screen ran 
*thwartships from one side of the yacht 
to the other, shutting off the deck-space 
allotted to the crew. In this a fiddle and 
a mouth organ were playing one of 
those heavily sentimental vaudeville 
songs about home and mother, and sev- 
eral voices were harmonizing the air 
rather well. The owner of the falsetto 
with a pronounced tremulo Beatrix 
imagined to be a very tall, soft-looking 
fat man with a beard which grew almost 
up to his eyes. She was right. He was 
the butt of the crew until he opened his 
mouth to sing. Presently the music 
changed to an Irish reel, and Beatrix saw 
Horatio Jones, an almost smoked ciga- 
rette in his mouth, come out as though 
drawn by a magnet or the reed instru- 
ment of the Pied Piper, and with comic 
solemnity proceed all alone into an orgy 
of toe and heel with his back to her. 

Seeing her chance, Beatrix slipped 
nearer and stood smiling. “Very nice!” 
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she said when the dancer wound up 
with a resounding double smack. 

Mr. Jones was disconcerted, not in 
being caught in his ecstatic solo, which 
he was quite ready to repeat, but be- 
cause he had his cap on the wrong way 
around and was wearing his second-best 
monkey-jacket. Being a complete lady’s 
man, he was naturally a conceited per- 
son, and nothing put him out so much 
as to be taken unprepared. He grinned 
fatuously, took off his cap and put it on 
correctly. 

“It must have taken a long time to 
become such a master,”’ she went on, giv- 
ing him a dazzling smile. 

“Oh, well, y’see, ma’am, my mother 
was a pro’ dancer in her young days, and 
I caught it from ’er, I expect.” 

“That’s very interesting. Tell me 
about it, Mr. Jones.” She began to pace 
the deck. 

Jones fell in step, surreptitiously mop- 
ping his neck with his handkerchief. 
This was the moment of his life. Dur- 
ing other cruises he had often had pleas- 
ant chats with Franklin and his friends, 
who found him and his cockney accent 
rather amusing, but he had never hoped 
to do more than pass the time of day with 
this beautiful, proud girl. He was on his 
best Sunday behavior. “My father went 
down to the sea in ships, the same as all 
my family,” he said, with what he be- 
lieved to be a certain amount of style. 
“At the time he met Mother, he was 
skipper of the Princess Mary, carrying 
passengers from London to Margit, a 
seaside resort on the Kent coast of the 
old country.” 

“T know it,” said Beatrix, who remem- 
bered its ugly pier, stiff promenade and 
heterogeneous mass of tourists without 
the least pleasure. 

“Ts that so, ma’am? Ah, some little 
old place! I give you my word. Well, 
Dad catches sight of Mother sunnin’ 
herself on deck, and as he use’ ter say, 
she stopped ’is watch, which is slang for 
love at first glance. Bein’ skipper and 
all, like that, naturally she was a bit 
bucked up when he spoke and asked if 
she was comfortable. That began it, and 
instead of stayin’ at Margit, she made 
the return trip the next day, ’ad a fish 
supper along of Father at the Anchor 
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Hotel and was spliced up before the end 
of the week.” 

“Very romantic!” said Beatrix. “And 
what then?” 

“Well,” said Jones with a little laugh, 
“then there was me, the first of nine, and 
Mother give up ’er terpsichorean career, 
of course.” 

“But she taught you all to dance?” 

“Yes ma’am, and the last time I saw 
the old man was at a concert in aid of 
the orphans of seamen at Barking Town 
’All, and my brothers and sisters, with 
Mother in the middle, give an exhibition 
of fancy dancing, and I wish you could 
"ave seen the old man’s face. He died 
shortly after that.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Beatrix, wondering 
whether he meant that his father had 
died from the effects of that exciting 
evening. 

“Thank you, ma’am, but he ’ad the 
satisfaction of seein’ his five sons well 
placed at sea and his gals doin’ fine 
business on the ’alls as ‘The Four 
Delantys,’ and very, very ’ot stuff too, I 
give you my word.” 

“How splendid! You must be very 
proud to belong to such a family. I'll 
get you to tell me some more about this 
romantic love-match while we’re out.” 

“Any time, ma’am, with pleasure.” 
And then with great style the man, who 
was as good a sailor as he was a dancer, 
saluted. Evidently he was to be dis- 
missed. ‘Well, as I said before, she can 
’ave me,” he said to himself, pleased as 
Punch. 

“Have you to be up early in the 
morning ?”” 

“Yes ma’am—five o’clock. We heave 
to for a couple of hours for me to go 
ashore with the mail and pick up the 
papers and magazines.” 


- iprclalagage nearly jumped out of her 


skin. He was going ashore! Here 
was her chance, without taking this man 
into her confidence or bribing him, to 
disobey possible orders. “I'll be up at 
five too,” she said, trying to keep her 
voice steady. “You shall take me with 
you. Mr. Franklin has a birthday to- 
morrow, and you solve the problem of 
how I can get something for him, as a 
little surprise.” 
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“Very glad to, I’m sure,” declared 
Mr. Jones. 

“Good night, then. 
go without me. I 
waiting.” 

She was far too excited to go to sleep, 
and she lay for an hour making plans 
and already reveling in her triumph over 
Franklin. She had told the stewardess to 
call her at half-past four. It would be 
easy to telephone to the town where 
Brownie and Mrs. Larpent would have 
to spend the night, and after all she 
would have her motor tour. She would 
leave her baggage on the yacht. What 
did it matter? Life was very good— 
and her little lie about Franklin’s birth- 
day was brilliant! 

She heard Franklin striding up and 
down the deck like a sentry. It made 
her feel even more like a prisoner than 
ever. 

Only Franklin and the watching stars 
knew who was the real prisoner, sen- 
tenced for life to a love that set a 
hitherto untouched heart into a great 
blaze. 


Be sure you don’t 
wont keep you 


So morning was dull and leaden and 

windless, the sea as flat as the palm 
of a hand. Dressed and ready in good 
time, and wearing a most amazing smile, 
Beatrix slipped out of her stateroom and 


over to the port side. Mr. Jones was 
waiting in the small launch, talking to 
one of the sailors. She was going to 
escape from her floating jail—yes, 
escape. How she would love to be able 
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to see Franklin’s face when she didn’t 
turn up for breakfast. 

And then her arm was seized in an 
iron grip. “No, you don’t. Believe me, 
no.” 

It was Franklin, with an overcoat over 
his dinner-jacket. He had obviously not 
been to bed. 

She drew up and tried to bluff. “I’m 
only going to ring up Mrs. Keane and 
tell her—” 

“Go back to your room!” 

“But I must give her instructions as 
to what—” 

“Go back to your room, I tell you.” 

She stamped her foot. This man was 
unendurable—and his hand hurt her 
arm. “What is all this? Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to take orders from 
you !” 

“Jones, get off,” he shouted. “And 
don’t hold us up longer than you 
need.” 

“Aye-aye, sir,” answered the dancing 
sailor, who wished he could have heard 
what had been said. 

“As to taking orders from me—yes, 
from now onwards. Breakfast is at 
nine.” He gave her back her arm and 
turned away. 

Beatrix put her hand over her mouth 
to gag a scream of anger. But she would 
make him pay for this, with the other 
debts. She would indeed. If Mr. Jones 
couldn’t be worked upon again, there 
were the first officer and the Captain— 
and they, unlike this cold-blooded bully, 
were men. 
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WOULD like to know what 
| a barber and a prize-fiter 
knows about Latin, the big 
war in Europe, the education of kids, 
moving pictures, scenarios, art or any- 
thing else? The answer is them two 
don’t know nothing. I am telling you 
this because my wife’s father, the artis- 
tic barber, and her brother, the cheap 
prize-fiter, is all the time arguing with 
me on subjicts on which I am a 1000 
times better informed than them. I bets 
the barber $25.00 when the war begins 
that the Germans would not be in Paris 
in 14 months, and now he has got the 
nerve to say I bets him the English 
would not be in Paris in 14 months and 
they gets there in less than 6 months. 
So he claims-he wins the bet off me and 
I owes him them $25.00. 

“This proves,” he says, “you don’t 
know nothing about the art of war. Any 
man well posted in history,” he says, 
“knows that the Germans is immense 
by sea and rotten by land, so why would 
I bet you they could get in Paris when 
Paris is not on the sea and could not be 
tooken with submarines, etc.?” Also 
that ignoranimuss says: ‘The English, 
on the other hand, is great soldiers and 
rotten sailors, so it was a cinch they has 
it all their own way on the land. How- 
ever, if you wants to crawl and beat 














me out of them $25.00 you are welcome 
to the same.” 

“TI don’t want to beat you nor nobody 
out of $25.00,” I says. ‘What is $25.00 
to Leonard Forsythe? I do not make 
my money 15 cents at a time. Also tak- 
ing tips. I am not. cheap. I gets 
$225.00 a week from the Ne Plus 
Ultra Moving Picture Co., so $25.00 is 
no more to me than is to you 1 shave 
and the tips you don’t get for cutting 
the faces off the customers you are los- 
ing every day.” 

Then my wife’s brother, which throws 
prize-fites, has to stick his nose in this 
friendly argument and say: “If you are 
getting $225.00 a week off the Ne Plus 
Ultra Co., you owes the same to the 
advise you gets off me. But I will bet 
you are going to be mean enough to deny 
this.” 

“You wins that bet rite away,” I says. 
“The only kind of a bet you has got 
brains enough to win is where you bets 
against yourself, because then you knows 
as little about one side of the question 
as the other side of it, which is nothing 
at all. This is plane English. Do you 
get me?” 

“T gets you if he don’t,” says the face- 
cutter. “You are way up in English, 
plane and all other kinds. ‘You loses 
$25.00 betting on them plane English 
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“I have waited long enough—I punches!” he yells, jumping out of the best chair in my $85.00 a month flat. 


and so every time you gets mad you are 
bringing up the English.” 

“Look here,” I says, “I have got 
enough of this subjict. There is other 
subjicts in the world to argue about be- 
sides English. Also to show you it 
aint the money but the principal of the 
thing, I will send them $25.00 to the 
Red Cross.” 

“Oh, yes,” butts in my wife, which 
has got to be around always when there 
is an argument so she can see her folks 
don’t get the worst of it from me, “oh, 
yes, Leonard can talk big and throw 
away $25.00 on the Red Cross, but when 
it comes to giving me $25.00 for a new 
muff—” 

“Don’t you worry none about that 
muff,” interrupts the prize-fiter. ‘That 
muff and the Red Cross stands equal 
chancets for them $25.00. He will tell 
the Red Cross he would give them the 
$25.00 only he wants to keep the same 
to buy the muff for you. And he will 
tell you he would buy you the muff only 
he thinks the Red Cross could use the 
same for bandidges, etc. And he will 
tell you and the Red Cross he would 
give the both of yous them $25.00, only 
he needs the same to pay the bet he 
loses with our dad on the English, which 
he will pay when the French takes Lon- 
don, which will be never. He’ll tell—” 


“T don’t need no thrower of prize- 
fites to tell me what I should be telling 
somebody else,” I interrupts. “I can do 
my own telling. See? So I will tell 
you rite now I will not give the Red 
Cross $25.00 for bandidges, because 
when you fites Spats Gallegher in Liver- 
pool, Ohio, next week, them $25.00 will 
be needed by a certain member of our 
family rite here at home for bandidges. 
All bandidges better be kept here in 
America for that fite. Otherwise we 
will be sending to Europe for bandidges 
for you. Also if this fite lasts longer 
than the first punch Spats gives you in 
the first round, we will be sending to 
Africa besides for bandidges.” 

“T hopes you are through unwinding 
them bandidges on me,” growls the 
prize-fiter, “because as soon as you are 
through I am going to punch your head 
off your neck. So if I was you, I would 
send for bandidges to every place of 
which I could think. This will not take 
you more than a minute, because you 
knows no more about geography than 
you knows about prize-fites, pictures and 
everything else, so I am going to punch 
your head off right now.” 

“Oh, yes,” I says, ‘you can do a pile 
of punches with your mouth, when the 
gloves is off, but when the gloves is put 
on you in the ring, then all your punch 
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is lost and it goes to your knees. So if 
I was you I would challenge Spats to 
fite with bare knuckles. If he accepts 
the same, then I can be telling you some 
other way to get out of this fite and then 
you will not need to spend your share 
of the gate-receipts in hospitals. You 
hold the lite-weight record for hospitals. 
If you could only last in the ring the 
way you lasts in hospitals, and if fites 
was fited in hospitals instead of in rings, 
then—” 

“I have waited long enough—I 
punches!” he yells, jumping out of the 
best chair in my $85.00 a month flat. 


TT? EN my wife and the artistic barber 
holds the prize-fiter back and begs 
him he shouldn’t start nothing, because 
twicet last week them cheap-skates in the 
flat downstairs sends for the police when 
I showed that would-be prize-fiter he 
stands no more show again me with fists 
than with sarkasms. I am something 
immense in sarkasms. I wish I could 
put sarkasms in my pictures. But I guess 
I am more than plenty good enough in 
pictures without no sarkasms. 

But this has got nothing to do with 
the punch on the head I would have 
given the prize-fiter if my wife and her 
father had not called him off. He 
would have went to the hospital in dead 
earnest and no sarkasm if they didn’t 
call him off. After he was called off 
the barber says: ‘‘What’s the use for us 
to fite about the Germans and English 
and which gets to Paris or anywheres 
else first? What is that bunch to us? 
Also maybe Leonard did bet it was the 
Germans which would not get in Paris 
before 14 months. What of it! Forget 
about them $25.00 you owes me! Add 
it to them other $25.00 which you owes 
me and which is invisible money, be- 
cause me nor nobody else will ever see 
the same. So be a good scout, shake 
hands all around and fetch the drinks.” 

“All rite,” I says, “if you comes at 
me like a gentleman, I can be as good a 
scout as anybody.” So I tells my wife 
to go to the ice-box and fetch the drinks, 
and she goes and brings in wine, beer 
and whisky, though I tells her often the 
wine is oniy for when we has swell com- 
pany and wants to show off the same. 
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Wine is not for her folks. So I knows 
as soon as I seen the wine that a game 
was sprung on me and that the barber 
and the prize-fiter frames that bet and 
makes piece afterwards so they could get 
the drinks off me. This is the very last 
time I am worked for the drinks. They 
should bring their own booze with 
them. When I goes to the artistic bar- 
ber’s house he always has to send out 
for the drinks and then I am stuck to 
pay for them drinks, which is the same 
no matter how you figures it, as if I 
brung my own drinks with me. See? 
I signs no contract when I marries my 
wife to keep her father and brother in 
drinks. I was sober when I marries 
her, which makes it harder than ever to 
explain why I marries her. You cannot 
explain everything, or I guess nobody 
would marry. 


Wyree anyhow, after them drinks 

was drunk, piece and quiet rained 
for a while and I had to bite my tongue 
and listen to the prize-fiter tell me what 
he is going to do with all the money he 
will make by licking McIntyre. He 
says: “I am going to quit this one-horse 
town and buy a big farm out West, 
take the old man with me and settle 
down on the same with a lot of cattle, 
race horses, etc.” 

“How I hopes you wins the fite 
then!” I says. ‘And because I wants 
you to win the fite I am going to ask 
you to lay off my booze. Now don’t 
go and claim rite away I am cheap and 
that I am saying this because I cares 
more for a little booze than to get you 
and the artistic barber 1,000 miles 
away from here on a farm. No, I am 
so anxious to have you win this fite that 
I will send Spats a hogshead of my 
booze, because if he don’t fite my booze, 
like a hog, the same as you are doing, 
you cannot use no farm. You can use 
only city real estate—a corner lot in the 
graveyard.” 

I guess this showed him I could hand 
out sarkasm to a finish. I suppose 
I am rotten when I am handing my 
wife’s folks sarkasm? Anyhow my 
sarkasm makes the prize-fiter so mad 
that there would be a fite if the barber 
don’t interfere again to save his son. 
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“The teacher marks him only 45 on his last composi- 

tion—‘ What My Father Done for Moving Pictures’— 

and the composition was elegant. I writes the compo- 
sition for him.” 

“Leonard is rite,” pipes the barber to 
the prize-fiter. “All of us knows 
Leonard does not care how much of his 
booze we drinks. He is so generous he 
would not even kick if I takes two bot- 
tles of his California wine home with 
me to-nite. He was warning you not to 
drink only for your own good. Also 
the conversation has not been on a high 
plain to-nite. I will put the same on 
a high plain. Leonard, you are getting 
$225.00 a week off the Ne Plus Ultra 
Film Co., on account of the good advise 
you gets off our family, but I will bet 
you $50.00 you do not know what is the 
meaning of Ne Plus Ultra.” 

“You are only springing that bet on 
me,” I says, “‘so I could get in an argu- 
ment with the boss and lose my job 
again. What business is it of mine what 
Ne Plus Ultra means? It is the boss’ 
business and not my business at all. He 
is a good boss and I am not going to 
argue with him. Also Ne Plus Ultra 
could be Chinese or Yiddish or % of 
each for all I cares. The way my wine 
is going worries me so much I have got 
no time to worry about Chinese or Yid- 
dish. My wife is not going back to the 
ice-box again or there will be nothing 
left in the box soon but the ice.” 

“There you go and change the toppic 
of conversation again,” says my wife. 
“Every time you can learn something 
from my father, which has red his 
Handy Pocket Ensicklopaedia through 


twicet, you has to talk about something 
else. You never will let anybody in my 
family help you to improve your mind 
so you can be earning more money.” 

“You shut up!” I says. “My mind 
has been improved to perfection by read- 
ing the works of Bertha M. Clay. If 
you stayed at home oncet in a while to 
read the works of this grand lady author 
instead of chasing downtown to spend 
my money, then there would be some- 
thing in your head besides the Fox Trot, 
fancy skating, etc. and you could under- 
stand my conversation when I am 
explaining that Wilson is getting a 
bundle of money off the Kaiser for let- 
ting them Germans blow up our powder 
factories so the Kaiser can raise the 
price of powder on the German people. 
But you cannot get this in your head no 
more than you can get in your head my 
arguments against a high or a low tariff. 
Also I am not going to improve myself 
learning Yiddish and Chinese, because 
them which knows them two langwidges 
is doing all they can to forget the same 
and I am not going to make no sucker 
out of myself to please my wife’s fam- 
ily. It would look immense if it was 
printed in the papers: ‘Leonard For- 
sythe, the handsome leading and 
cultured man of the Ne Plus Ultra 
Film Co., is now learning Yiddish and 
Chinese to improve his mind.’ ” 

“But Me Plus Ultra is not Chinese 
nor Yiddish. It is Latin,” says the bar- 
ber, pulling out on me his Pocket 
Ensicklopedia. “I will prove to you it 
is Latin.” 

“You can save yourself the trouble,” 
I says, ‘because for oncet I am willing 
to take your word without no proof. I 
could drink a little of my wine, if you 
leaves a drop of the same for me, 
whether We Plus Ultra is Latin lang- 
widge or laundry langwidge or second- 
hand clothing langwidge.” 

“You should not use the words Ne 
Plus Ultra unless you knows what them 
words means, Leonard,” says the 
barber. 

“Tf I can use ’em without knowing 
what they means, then what sense is 
there in learning what they means?” I 
asks. “You can carve what Ne Plus 
Ultra means on the tombstone of the 
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prize-fiter after Spats Gallegher and 
my booze makes a monkey and a dead 
one out of him in the first round only. 
Latin is a dead langwidge anyhow they 
says, which is why it is sprung only in 
graveyards.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says the prize- 
fiter. “I seen Ne Plus Ultra carved on 
all the pictures in which Leonard For- 
sythe kills the fillum on the boss.” 

“You tell one more lie like that on 
me,” I says, “‘and I will write the hos- 
pital they should reserve a bed for you 
rite away instead of keeping the same 
until after the fite. Then you can study 
up Latin and learn what Ne Plus Ultra 
means. Don’t get discouraged rite 
away! You can learn it! It takes you 
only 10 years to learn where below the 
belt is located, so in 5 more years a 
brainy guy like you could learn three 
words. At least!” 

This sarkasm makes the prize-fiter so 
mad that he forgets he is in my $85.00 
flat and he swears at me as if he was in 
a barroom with a lot of cheap sports, 
and the neighbors would have to tele- 
phone for them cops again if the barber 
and my wife don’t explain to that dumb 
prize-fiter I was only joking. All rite! 
I was only joking! So will Spats only 
be joking when he slams my wife’s 
brother over the ropes and acrost the 




















Them cheap-skates in the flat downstairs sends for the 
police when I showed that would-be prize-fiter hestands 
no more show again me with fists than with sarkasms. 


hall next week. I am going to Liver- 
pool, Ohio, to see him get what is 
coming to him and I will take my kids 
with me. This will be a good objict 
lesson to the kids. It will learn them 
more than they can learn in school. It 
will learn them to keep away from 
booze. It will learn them they should 
not brag about what they can do before 
they have done the same. It will learn 
them if they goes in any business what- 
somever they should attend strict to this 
business and not waist time on Latin, 
etc. If they will not let the kids go in 
the hall, which is wrong, then I will de- 
scribe in a letter what happens to their 
ancle, Mr. Big Mouth, the Piston 
Puncher, and point out the moral les- 
son of the same. 


I AM writeing all this down about how 
kids should be educated because I 
have given much deep thought to this 
toppic, and also because after the prize- 
fiter hears my jokes and goes half crazy 
with enjoyment of the same, the barber 
speaks up and says: “Leonard, Ne Plus 
Ultra is the Latin for ‘Nothing Further.’ 

“Good,” I says. “I am glad you 
knows something which means Nothing 
Further. 1 wish the same was written 
on my ice-box instead of on the fillums 
of the boss. Now let us drop this sub- 
jict. I have had enough of Ne Plus 
Ultra. Iam going to lock up the ice- 
box and go to bed if more is said about 
Ne Plus Ultra.” 

“Wait a minute,” he says. “I am 
telling you what Ne Plus Ultra means, 
so my own son-in-law will not look like 
an ignoranimuss when somebody else 
asks him the meaning of Ne Plus Ultra. 
I am often embarased by your ignorance 
when visitors is here. Of course when 
me and the prize-fiter is here only, your 
ignorance don’t make no difference.” 

“If you are embarased by the igno- 
rance I am showing in my $85.00 a 
month flat,” I says, “then you will do 
me the favor of not embarasing me by 
keeping out of the same. I am being 
embarased now to the extent of $25.00 
a month on the meals you are eating off 
me, so if you and the prize-fiter don’t 
let me embaras yous no more, it will be 
the same as reducing my rent to $60.00. 
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So the embarasment I am costing you 
costs me $25.00 for rent and $25.00 for 
meat, besides booze, etc., and—” 

“Hold your horses, Leonard,” he 
says. “You don’t know how to argue. 
You jumps from one subjict to another 
too quick. We was talking about Latin 
and not meat. Meat has got nothing at 
all to do with this argument. The next 
time we comes we can argue about meat, 
rent, booze or anything else which has 
got nothing at all to do with what we 
are arguing about now. I was saying 
only how good it would be for you if 
you knowed a little Latin. However, if 
you are so ignorant you don’t want to 
know no Latin, then you should have 
your son Jimmie learn Latin in school. 
I will tell you why he should be learning 
Latin.” 

“You are not going to tell me nothing 
of the kind,” I says. “Jimmie is not 
going to learn no Latin. The teacher is 
down on him enough without no Latin. 
She marks the kid only 45 on his last 
composition—‘What My Father Done 
for Moving Pictures-—and the com- 
position was elegant. I writes the 
composition for him, so it shows the 
teacher was down on him, taking off 
55 for grammar, speling, etc.” 

“Tf 45 is all the kid could get on the 
composition which you writes for him, 
then you are doing the kid an injustice 
by writing his compositions for him,” 
says the prize-fiter. “You better let him 
write his own compositions and get 100 
on the same.” 


“THEN my wife says: “I told Leonard 
he should keep his big mitts off the 
kid’s composition, but he would not lis- 


ten tome. He has to stick in the com- 
position what a big man he is and what 
he has done to put pictures on a higher 
plain, etc., and how smart he is. He 
is so smart that the kid could only get 
45 on his pa’s smartness. Leonard is 
Ne Plus Ultra in composition, all right. 
He will ruin the kid. The kid should 
learn Latin which will develope his 
mind and take the same off smoking 
cigarettes, pitching cents, fiteing in 
school and trying to bite the fingers off 
the teacher when she slaps his face.” 


“Look here,” I says. “I don’t want 
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nobody to say nothing more again that 
kid. The kid is a perfect kid and I am 
not going to stand to have nobody run- 
ning him down. If the teacher keeps 
her hand off his face, where they 
belongs, he would not have bited her 
finger. Also she gives him only 45 on 
a composition worth 100 because he 
bites her finger, which proves the trouble 
was with her finger and not my com- 
position. Also I would rather have the 
kid fite and pitch cents than to learn 
Latin, because them innocent sports will 
make a man out of him the same as they 
makes out of me when I was a kid.” 

“Aint the kid got nothing to say for 
himself?” asks the barber. ‘The kid 
and not you is to study the Latin, so the 
kid and not you should say whether he 
wants to study Latin or not. Wake the 
kid up and ask him whether he would 
rather study Latin or grow up to be an 
ignoranimuss.” 

“I am not going to have the kid 
waked up,” I says. “The kid fited all 
day and studied his lessons 15 minutes 
to-nite and he is tired out and needs 
his sleep. I am not going to have his 
health ruined.” 

“All rite,” says the barber. ‘Then 
we will talk no more about Latin until 
we can ask the advise of the kid which 
is getting a higher mark for composi- 
tions than his pa. Also I wants to read 
to you a motion picture play I am 
writeing for you, entitled “At the End 
of His Rope.” It is the grandest play 
ever wrote for the movies and I will 
sell it to you for $250.00 though I could 
get $500.00 from any body else.” 

“Look here,” I says. “I am on to 
you! You springs that argumint about 
Latin on to me only to get me so excited 
that I would go nutty and buy your 
play off you. Well, let me tell you 
rite now it would take more than a 
argument about Latin to make me nutty 
enough to buy your play. It would 
take a blow on the head with a steal 
pipe, because it is a rotten play.” 

“If he thinks the play is so rotten be- 
fore he has heard the same, then I would 
not sell it to him under no circum- 
stances whatsomever,” puts in the prize- 
fiter. “He would kill your grand play 
for you anyhow. He knows everything. 
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She goes and brings wine, though I tells her often the wine is only for when we has swell company and wants 


to show off the same. 


He knows so much he would take no 
advise off the greatest actor in pictures, 
namely Charlie Gould. This is why 
Leonard Forsythe is called the’ cele- 
brated Fillum Killer.” 

“It is a cinch,” I answered him 
quick, “that you are not called no Cele- 
brated Killer, but after Liverpool, Ohio, 
you will be called the Celebrated 
Killed.” 

“Boys, don’t fite,” begs the barber. 
“T will go home without reading my 
grand play to you if you fites and then 
everybody will be sorry. In the first act 
only of the play, Leonard, you are 
knocked down twicet by a fire-engine. 





So I knows when I seen the wine that a game was sprung on me. 


Afterwards you gets on the engine and 
goes to the fire and jumps with the 
daughter of a millionaire off the roof of 
her father’s burning house into a lake 
and—” 

“Enough!” I hollers. “I am _ not 
going to risk my neck and my reputa- 
tion for high-plain, dignified acting, 
just to do them crazy stunts.” 

“All rite!” says the artistic barber, 
putting his script back into his pocket. 
“T have got witnesses here to prove that 
I offers you this play first for $250.00 
only, so you cannot throw it up to me 
when the play is tooken by a star in 
Charlie Gould’s class.” 
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“Most stars in Charlie Gould’s class,” 
I says, “is drawing $2.50 per day as 
extrees, so you cannot hurt my feeling 
none if the play is pinned on Charlie 
Gould. I would be glad of it for 
Charlie’s sake. He is dying a slow 
death on the screen and ‘At the End of 
His Rope’ will put him and the public 
out of misery. What the public has 
suffered from Charlie, Charlie will 
never know. He is so ignorant he can- 
not read what the newspaper crittics is 
saying about his $2.50 per day work. 
I guess also the Miracle Moving Pic- 
ture Co., for which he works, can’t read 
either. This is why Charlie was not 
fired a year ago.” 


PAYS: my compliments to Charlie 

thus per above at 9:15 P. M. The 
reason why I mentions this is because 
at 9:15 P. M. the door-bell of my 
$85.00 a month flat rings and Charlie 
Gould and his wife comes in. This 
proves to me their visit is a put-up job. 
The barber and the prize-fiter frames it 
with my wife, and my wife frames it 
with Charlie so as they can frame that 
rotten play on me. My wife, even if she 
is a dumb woman, is some little framer. 
She framed marriage on me, so I guess 
she could frame anything else. 

After Charlie and his wife comes in 
and hands was shooken all around and 
some more of my drinks was drunken, 
the barber pulls out his script on us 
and he says: “‘Charlie, I don’t need to 
be telling you that you are the world’s 
greatest actor in picture plays. You 
knows what I think of your work. Now 
I wants you to tell me what you thinks 
of my great play, entitled ‘At the End 
of His Rope.’ Leonard, without even 
hearing the play, says the same is 
punk.” 

“Don’t pay no attention to what 
Leonard says,” speaks up Charlie, “be- 
cause nobody pays no attention to what 
Leonard says but Leonard himself.” 

“You are mistaken, Charlie,” I hands 
back to him. “I am listening to 50,000 
other people. Them 50,000 others is 
saying Charlie Gould is the greatest 
actor known to the world in pictures. 
Or maybe I am mixed up. Maybe it 
is only one man saying the same 50,000 


times. Now don’t get mad rite away 
and think I means the 1 man which 
says this is Charlie Gould. It is Charlie 
Gould’s press-agent, which is trying to 
make a newspaper out of himself and 
get in the same the first printed word 
of praise for Charlie Gould’s rotten 
work.” 

This holds Charlie. It lays him out 
flat, and he don’t know what to say. 
But if it was me I would have known 
what to say, you can bet. I am smart 
enough to think for him and me. But 
there is no reason why I should think 
for that big stiff. He should think for 
himself and get somebody else with a 
little branes to do his acting for him. 
I was going to spring this on him when 
he finally says: 

“All rite, Leonard. You are grand in 
arithmetic. I would bet if 10 people 
pays a dime to see your fillums, you 
could count how much money was 
tooken in at the box-office. Even if 
15% goes oncet and %4 times you could 
brake your head and figure out the 
same. But you will not need to brake 
your head, because no more than 10 
ever goes oncet. Also let us stop 
figures and get down to facts and let 
your wife’s father read his play. I would 
like to hear a good play, because I just 
seen a rotten play, namely Leonard 
Forsythe in ‘A Fool and His Money,’ 
the fool being the guy which sinks his 
money in the play.” 

“This is a hot one, Charlie,” says the 
cheap prize-fiter. “It is the best sar- 
kasm I ever hears in my life. Even Leon- 
ard will say it is grand sarkasm as soon 
as he cools down enough to speak. 
Leonard better practice sarkasm when 
you are gone. He is no more in your 
class in sarkasms than he is in acting.” 

I was going to give it to that 
thrower of prize-fites. I was going to 
show him something about class in sar- 
kasm when the barber interrupts as soon 
as I starts to speak with: 

“Hold on, Leonard, what is the use 
for you to get sarkastic tonite when you 
are more rotten in sarkasm to-nite than 
ever? Sarkasms is ruled out to-nite and 
I will read my play, entitled ‘At the 
End of His Rope.’” So he reads his 
play and the rest of that bunch keeps 





THE LAUGH IS ON LEONARD 


on yelling all the time: “Grand!” 
“Wonderful!” ‘Immense!” “Great!” 
etc., which was done on purpose only to 
take my mind off how rotten the play 
was. And when the whole play is read 
Charlie Gould says: 

“Leonard, you are even a bigger fool 
than I thinks you are if you do not 
take that play.” 

“All rite, Charlie,” I says, “and you 
will be even a greater fool than I thinks 
you are, which is impossible, if you 
takes the play. There will be no com- 
petition whatsomever between you and 
I for this play, because the biggest fool 
gets this play. I am rotten in sarkasms 
tonite or I would spring a little sarkasm 
on you about the play. I would say if 
I was you I would take the play so I 
could brag that I has one play which is 
no worse than my acting in the same.” 

“Vou can see for yourself,” butts in 
my wife, “what kind of a man I was 
unlucky enough to marry. He not only 
will not buy my father’s play, which 
everybody says is a grand play, but he 
runs around also and knocks the play 
so nobody else will’ buy the same.” 

“Never mind,” says the barber, “I 
just wants to give him the first chancet 
to buy the play, but if he aint got no 
sense it is not my fault. Let us forget 
the play and play auction wist a little 
while.” 


B Sarinapes we plays wist, but my mind 


is not on the same. My mind is 
on the artistic barber’s rotten photo- 
play and the mean tricks which that 
bunch is putting up on me to stick me 
with the same and how I got to look 
out so they don’t put “At the End of 
His Rope” over on me. Then of course, 
my mind being absent, I loses heavy on 
the wist and I thinks to myself: 
“Them suckers got me all excited 
about the photoplay only so they could 
seperate me from my money at wist. It 
is a terrible bunch and there is no man 
alive which can keep up with the same, 
because when you drops to one of their 
curves, then they goes and springs a 
new curve on you so quick you don’t 
know their curves was changed.” 
And all nite long, after that bunch 
goes home with my coin, I could not 
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sleep for thinking how they springs the 
play on me to ruin me on wist and how 
they would be springing something else 
to ruin me with that rotten photoplay. 
Also I swears I never will argue with 
that bunch no more, because they does 
not argue to argue but they argues only 
to beat me out of something else which 
they have got up their crooked sleeves. 
And they don’t care if they loses the 
arguments neither as long as they wins 
the cash which them arguments is always 
sprung to win. All rite! I will show 
that bunch next time! 

And so all the next week I refuses to 
argue none with that bunch, and, to 
show you what a foxy bunch I am up 
against, they would not play no wist nor 
cards with me. We spends our nites 
going to moving picture shows, which 
is still worse because the barber keeps 
telling me all the time how his play is 
better than any play which we sees, and 
I did not argue about it—not because I 
was afraid of the argumint—you know 
me!—but because I did not want to be 
drawed in some crooked game they are 
framing on me. See? 

But the next week after this the artis- 
tic barber jerks the bell of my flat and 
pulls me out of bed after midnite and 
thrung his arms around me and yells: 
“Leonard, I told you that you was a 
fool not to take the play. Now you 
can see I am sincere and on the level 
with you. The Ne Plus Ultra will take 
the play and give me $500.00 for it. 
Also they writes me to send them more 
plays.” 

“T am still half asleep,” I says, “and 
I can’t understand at all what you are 
trying to spring on me. Show me the 
letter! And he shows me the letter 
and for oncet in his life what 
he says is in a letter. Then I says: 
“T have been noticing lately that the 
boss is acting queer. I don’t know 
whether he is drinking too much again 
or just going nuts. But I guess he is 
going nuts this time.” 

“All rite, Leonard,” says the barber, 
“TI cannot blame you for being sore at 
the boss for grabbing for this play after 
you shows how rotten your judgment is 
on plays and everything else. I will 
have the boss’ letter framed and hang 
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the same in my barber shop so when 
éverybody sees you in ‘At the End of 
His Rope’ and says you are for oncet 
good in a grand play, they will know 
it was your wife’s father which makes 
a man and a success out of you. Pull 
out the drinks, Leonard. The drinks 
is on you.” 


HAT could I do? I pulls out the 

drinks. The drinks is always on 
me with that bunch anyhow. But I 
makes up my mind on no account what- 
somever to appear in that rotten play. 
I would rather be dead than to appear 
in the same and have it thrung up to 
me that I was made in pictures by my 
wife’s father, the artistic barber. How 
would it look if it is printed in the lobby 
display: “Leonard Forsythe, the hand- 
some leading man in his greatest suc- 
cess, ‘At the End of His Rope,’ by his 
father-in-law, the artistic barber?” 

It drives me crazy only to think how 
it would look. I makes up my mind to 
give up my job before I appears in that 
loony peace. This would be the sec- 
ond job out of which I have been 


thrung on account of that bunch. So I 
thinks things over and concludes to get 
the piece off the barber and tare up the 
same, which would be cheaper than to 


lose my job. I promises him $600.00 
if he would sell the peace to me instead 
of to the Ne Plus Ultra, but that crook 
would not take $600.00 in promises, 
even though he gets half drunk on my 
drinks. He says he would take $300.00 
in cash and $300.00 more in promises, 
the same to be paid him in 3 weeks. 
Also he would not trust even the prom- 
ises off his own son-in-law and makes 
me sine notes, papers, etc., until my riste 
aches from signing the same. 

“The price of paper will go up,” I 
says after I sines the last note. 

“T hope not,” he says, “because I am 
going to write a lot of more elegant 
plays for you on paper.” 

“If you are going to write more 
plays,” I says, thinking quick, “then it 
is no use for me to be throwing away 
$600.00 on this play. You have got to 
put in the contract a line which says you 
will not write no more plays.” 

“T will not do so under no account 
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whatsomever,” he says. “Do you think 
I am crazy when I can make 1000 times 
more money writing plays than in the 
barber business? Also a writer of photo- 
plays is respected more than a barber, 
so, if you wants, I will sine a paper not 
to shave, cut hare, etc., no more, but 
that is all I will sine.” 

However, he has my $300.00 already, 
so what could I do? I could do noth- 
ing but sware at myself for being a 
sucker. A square guy stands no show 
at all with that bunch. No, and there 
is no crooks on earth which would stand 
a show again that bunch, either. I 
was lucky, I thinks, to get off for 
$300.00 and promises to pay $300.00 
more, which he gets when the moon 
turns blue and I wins the argument 
that the same is green and not blue. 

But I makes up my mind if he would 
sine no paper not to write no more 
movies, I would make the boss sine a 


‘paper not to buy no more plays off him. 


So the next morning I goes into the 
office to see the boss and the boss says 
to me: ‘Well, Leonard, what is on the 
place where your mind is supposed to 
be?” 

I tells him what is on my mind and 
he laffs and says: “I guess somebody 
put something over on you, Leonard. 
I never seen a play called ‘At His Rope’s 
End’ and I never writes no letter to 
nobody about the same.” 

“Then that artistic barber went and 
stoled a sheet of Ne Plus Ultra office 
paper off me and writes the letter him- 
self,” I says. “I will show him! I will 
get him pinched right away for send- 
ing a false statement through the males. 
Any square judge would send him to 
the pen for this without even no trial!” 

“T guess you would first have to get 
the letter, which the barber, unless he is 
as easy as you, has tored up long ago,” 
laffs the boss. “You better forget about 
them $300.00 and get out on the floor 
and work,” he says. 

“You will have to. excuse me, please, 
to-day,” I says. “I am too sick to work. 
I am going home and get in bed. Also 
I stays in bed until I can get my mitts 
on that artistic barber. He will wish 
then a square judge had tooken my ad- 
vise and stuck him in jail, I bet.” 
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| ~  |ONA WING had no gravity. 
| | In her first baby step she had 

| shown a tendency to fly, 
rather than walk. At seven she had been 
rescued from the house-eaves, having 
climbed there to take flight. At four- 
teen she had haunted the aviation-school 
near her home in Newport News, and 
despite her extreme youth—and her 
sex—had obtained a tuition in aéro- 
nautics.* At twenty-one, the only woman 
in the aviation-school, she won a scholar- 
ship to a water-flying college on Long 
Island. 

In appearance Iona was not unlike a 
skylark: she had larkspur-blue eyes, a 
curly topknot of coppery hair, quick 
movements and frolicsome, skidding 
feet. Her intrepidity had a bit of a 
swagger and the suggestion of a vaunt. 

Her twin brother Lancelot sang like a 
lark, but lacked its daring. Lance spent 
his days dreaming, while Iona did not 
spend an hour without action. 

The Wing twins were orphans. They 
lived: alone in the very old house that 
was the realty part of the meager estate 
left by their father, Professor Wing, 
who had been an ornithologist. The 








twins were mistrusted and misunder- 
stood by their neighbors in Newport 
News—the women thought Iona im- 
modest, and the men condemned Lan- 
celot as a do-nothing. 
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My He picked her up 
and swung her 
to his shoulder. 





When Iona 





won her schol- , “Come down off 
: j- your high horse, 
arship to the Sis’, he seid, 


water - flying 

college on Long Island, she went to 
Timothy Lombard, reputed to be the 
most conservative merchant in Newport 
News, and drove a top-notch cash sale of 
the old Wing house. 

With Timothy Lombard’s check in the 
band of her helmet,—Iona wore aéro- 
togs every day in the week,—she ran 
home to her twin brother. ‘‘Here’s 
where we open the valve to fly away, 
Bub!” she cried exultantly. “We're 
going higher than Newport News! 
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We're going to hit the dust of the stars 
She zipped off her helmet and presented 
the check to Lance. ‘We'll live on this, 
while I learn to skim over Long Island 
waters and you learn to buck the 
Metropolitan singers overboard,” she 
planned. 

Lancelot was at the piano, an ancient 
instrument with yellowed ivories. He 
improvised a ditty, caroling in his soar- 
ing tenor: 

“One in the race a flying craft; and one 

A singing soul. 
Yet both are knowledgeless of why they 
Tu 


n, 2 ” 
Or what their goal! 


Iona leaned against her twin’s shoul- 
der. Her coppery head almost touched 
his head of bronze curls. “You're going 
to be a great singer, Bub,” she boastfully 
predicted. 

“You're going to fly high, Sis’,” affec- 
tionately retorted Lancelot between 
verses of his ditty. 

“Paradise-high!” bragged Iona. 

“T hope people in New York will like 
us,” said Lancelot, waves of music flow- 
ing from his fingers. 

“T don’t give a flight about people!” 
shrugged Iona. 

Lancelot’s sensitive, attractive face 
shadowed. “It must be fine to be pop- 
ular,” he meditated. 

“Tt’s finer not to be, Bub!” 

“You mean it’s better to be clever— 
and lonesome, Sis’ ?” 

“IT mean loneliness is corking!” stated 
Iona. She threw back her coppery head. 
“When you go up in an aéroplane and 
look down and see the people just dots, 
you’re popular with solitude—and it’s 
corking!”’ she said. 

Lancelot sang, improvising : 


“T have felt the sudden rapture 
Of a space without a star, 
I have heard the heavens whisper— 
But there lies 
More than all that God has fashioned 
In the miracles that are, 
More than star, or moon, or dawning, 
In your eyes!” 


His voiee died on a yearning high note. 

Iona gave his shoulder a slight push. 
“You're thinking of Lucy Lombard,” 
she accused. 

“Ves,” said Lancelot. 
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“Don’t do it,” advised Iona. ‘Love’s 
more a pirate than a pilot.” 

Lancelot laughed. “A lot you know 
about love.” 

Her blue eyes twinkled. “I’ve heard 
the angels in the clouds gossip about it.” 

“What do the angels say about 
love ?” 

“That it’s the worst rover and robber 
on the high seas.” 

“Wait till you fall in love.” 

She was scornful. “That’s a fit 
term—‘fall’ in love. Fall down and out, 
fall like a meteor to be a clod; that’s 
love. I’ll never fall in love!” She spoke 
urgently. ‘“Let’s strike a bargain, Bub. 
Let’s agree to carry no love-ballast.” 

“A sad bargain!’ sighed Lancelot. 

“A bully bargain! We'll have noth- 
ing to block us. Now, if I were you, 
Bub, I wouldn’t even say good-by to 
Lucy. I’d take the boat that leaves 
Newport News to-night, and be in New 
York to-morrow.” She seized his hands 
from the piano-keys. “You're the last 
man in the world that Timothy Lombard 
wants his daughter to marry. And Lucy 
will do as her father says. She’s that 
kind. Look at your life from the right 
angle, Lance. You are young and good- 
looking ; your voice is limitless. Think 
of the women you'll meet,’when you 
gain your height. What’s Lucy? A 
brown-eyed, soft-cheeked thing, who'll 
make a good wife and mother. You’re 
going to meet the women of the coming 
race!’ She made a flaunting gesture. 

She caught up her helmet and pulled 
it over her bright curly hair. ‘“Let’s go 
to the bank and get the check cashed,” 
she cried. She put her hands into the 
pockets of her brown corduroy jacket. 
“Come on!” 


HEY left the old Wing house, no. 
longer theirs, and went down the 

quaint, cobblestoned street to the busi- 
ness part of the hustling seaport town. 
At the bank it was Iona who had the 
check cashed, and who had an instant, 
witty reply for the inquisitive teller. 

Outside the bank Iona and Lance met 
Lucy Lombard. Lucy was going to 
choir-rehearsal. 

“Heard the news, Lucy?” asked Iona 
with a lilt. 








Eli ohana IA: Se le 


“No,” answered Lucy in a voice that 
betrayed she had. 

“We're going away,” said Lancelot in 
a gone tone. 

“Are you?” replied Lucy faintly, and 
in confusion dropped her hymnal. 

Lance picked the book up. ‘We’re 
going to New York,” he said. 

“I suppose you’re very happy,” mur- 
mured Lucy, holding out her hand for 
the hymnal. 

“Happy as aircraft let loose!” said 
Iona. She put her hand through her 
twin’s arm and gave Lucy a flip look. 

“I’m glad,” stammered Lucy. Her 
soft cheeks paled. ‘Give me my hymn- 
book, Lance. I’m late.” 

“T’ll walk to church with you,” said 
Lancelot. He rid himself of Iona’s 
hand. 

Iona turned crimson, and her lark- 


ah ww “T believel could,” 

Pil enthused Iona. 

eo” “Dare you to try,” 
scoffed Sperry. 


ee 
spur-blue eyes flashed. ‘Go where you 
please!” she flung at Lancelot. “I sail 
on the boat that leaves to-night.” 

“T’ve time to walk to church with 
Lucy,” answered Lance. “It’s early yet. 
The boat doesn’t leave till sundown.” 

“How about packing? Are you so 
impractical you’re going to leave with 
just the shirt on your back? Or is it that 
you expect me to meekly fold your hand- 
kerchiefs and bag your collars?” Iona’s 
clear voice rose angrily. 

“Please give me my _ hymn-book, 
Lance,” begged Lucy. “If you are leav- 
ing to-night, I’ll say good-by.” She 
held out her hand. 

Lancelot took the hand—and put it 
through his arm. 

But Lucy, with a touch of dignity, 
drew her hand away. ‘Good-by, Iona,” 
she said. “Good-by, Lance.” She 
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walked on without waiting for her 
hymnal. 

Lancelot broke away from his twin 
and ran after Lucy. Carrying her 
hymn-book, he fell in step with her— 
and they walked together along the 
street that led to the church. 

Iona scudded home like a storm-cloud. 
In the old Wing house she seized the 
‘script of Lancelot’s favorite song- 
composition and tore it in half. The 
instant she had destroyed it she grabbed 
up a paste-pot and set about pasting it 
together! 


HEN Lancelot came in,—pale from 
his good-by with Lucy,—Iona re- 
fused to notice him. 

“Vou’re heartless, Sis’,”” said Lancelot, 
going upstairs to pack. 

“Yes,” said Iona, setting down the 
paste-pot. 

“Mechanism is the only thing that ap- 
peals to you,” accused Lance from the 
hall above. 

“What's better than good mechan- 
ism?” asked Iona, taking the stairs. 
“And good management of the mech- 
anism? What’s worse than sputtering 
with too much oil?” She opened the 
door of a hall closet and pulled a trunk 
from it. 

Lance came from his room with an 
armful of clothes. He laughed. “Wait 
till you fall in love,” he said. He threw 
the clothes into the bottom of the 
trunk. 

“T tell you, I don’t give a turnbuckle 
for love!” Iona pulled a lot of dresses 
from a hook in the closet and tossed 
them into the trunk. 

Her twin went back to his room and 
returned, tying up a sheaf of manuscript 
music. He placed it with care in the 
tray of the trunk. “I’m going to marry 
Lucy when I’ve made good,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Not if I know it!” said Iona. 
“Tucy’s a flivver!” She dragged her kit 
of aviation tools from-under her bed. 
Sitting on the floor, she tenderly sorted 
the tools. “But what’s the use of my 
hitting the ground about it?” she added 
in her gay, confident voice. “You'll 
soon forget Lucy. The cloud-angels 
have often told me how lovers forget.” 


Lancelot brought a photograph of 
Lucy from his room. He placed it in 
the trunk-tray—and sang: 


“Lost heart of mine, across the shad- 
owed land, 
I miss the light. 
Darkness! I cannot touch your hand! 
Then falls—the night.” 


ONA WING responded instantly to 

the lack of gravity in New York City. 
Its electrical, flighty atmosphere was not 
unlike the atmosphere she had found 
above the tree-tops—the same rush and 
tingle, enormity and soul-solitude. Man- 
hattan was the propeller that put the 
final sparkling push into Iona. 

It was Iona who spurred Lancelot’s 
first vocal triumph—being accepted in 
the Metropolitan School of Singing. It 
was Iona who easily achieved for herself 
a speed-record in the water-flying col- 
lege. It was she who combed New York 
for the cozy little apartment on Central 
Park West. It was she who changed 
Lancelot’s way of dressing, of brushing 
his wavy, bronze hair—and of writing 
every day to Lucy Lombard. It was she 
who sagaciously picked the musical and 
aéro people worth knowing, and who 
quickiy perceived that success is part 
talent, part luck and part the ability to 
diffuse. 

Every other Sunday, Iona Wing gave 
a tea-party. The affairs were soon pop- 
ular with musicians and aviators. The 
Wing twins, with their youth, beauty 
and gifts, became something of a fad 
in a circle of faddists. The women 
adored Lancelot’s looks and made fools 
of themselves over his lovely tenor. The 
men enjoyed Iona’s insouciance. 

To one of Iona’s Sunday parties there 
came the rather famous flyer Curt 
Sperry. Sperry had just received a gold 
watch from the Aéro Club of America 
for some particularly successful tests 
with military aéroplanes. And his past 
aérial exploits had won him _ cups, 
trophies and honors enough to emblazon 
the dome of the heavens. 

Iona, with her zeal for her profession, 
was prepared to worship Curt Sperry, 
whatever he might look like. The fact 
that Curt was lean and handsome, lithe 
and quick as the swoop of a battle-plane, 














humanized the worship and rendered 
Iona’s admiration not less reverential 
but more colorful. 

On Sperry’s side there was instant ap- 
preciation of Iona’s lack of gravity. 
“Here’s a flying-girl who might at any 
minute hit the chandelier without the aid 
of a plane!” he mockingly ejaculated. 

“IT believe I could!” enthused Iona, 
measuring the chandelier’s altitude. 

“Dare you to try,” scoffed Sperry. 

Iona looked at the roomful of people 
drinking tea. “I’m not after publicity,” 
she merrily demurred. 

“Nor a nose-bump in public?” queried 
Sperry. 

“You think I couldn’t do it.” Her 
flashing eyes shot back to the chan- 
delier. 

“Nobody has flown yet without a 
plane,” smiled Sperry. 

“T like to do what nobody has done!” 
she said with bravado. 

“All good aviators feel that way,” 
admitted Sperry. His quizzing eyes 
challenged her. Then he stepped to the 
center of the room and attracted atten- 
tion by rolling up the rug. 

“Miss Wing is going to fly for us,” 
Curt Sperry ironically told the tea- 
drinkers. 

Everybody was agog—everybody but 
Lancelot and Olive Moonwort, a pic- 
turesque concert-contralto. Lance and the 
contralto were at the piano, setting up a 
manuscript sheet of Lancelot’s music. 

An aviation advertising manager 
helped Sperry roll the rug. A bobbed- 
haired violinist pushed the chairs against 
the wall. A rich spinster who dubbed 
herself an “aéronut” and who couldn’t 
take the air without smelling-salts, 
whisked a tea-table out of the way. 
Everybody—except Lancelot and Olive 
Moonwort—helped make a free sweep 
for Iona down the whole center of the 
room. 

Iona was eager to demonstrate to her 
guests—and to Curt Sperry—her almost 
abnormal lightness of feet and body. 
The clothes she wore that afternoon 
were appropriate to the demonstration. 
A helmet-bandeau of cut-steel bound 
her coppery hair; chiffon toggery left 
her slimness free; sandals lent mercury 
to her feet. 
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She felt it an easy matter to do what 
she did—skim to the head of the room, 
poise, preen, dart forward, sail up, catch 
the brass knob of the chandelier, swing 
for a second cver the heads of her 
guests—then swoop down like a grace- 
ful gull with her balanced arms out- 
spread. 

The applause was enthusiastic. The 
“aéronut,” using her smelling-salts, im- 
plored Iona to do it again! The avia- 
tion advertising manager seriously asked 
for a repetition. 

Iona was obliging. Palpitant, like 
blowing thistledown, she ran back to the 
head of the room. With even less 
weight, she repeated the poise, the preen 
and the dart. 

But as she took the sail, her eyes met 
Curt Sperry’s. She missed the chan- 
delier-knob—and fell. 

Sperry caught her before she touched 
the floor. 

Furious, crimson, she sprang from 
him, tore back to the head of the room, 
and in a panic of zeal, gave a third and 
successful rendition of her “stunt!” 

Of course, they applauded harder than 
if she had succeeded the second time. 


Bur Iona was frigid to Curt Sperry. 

When he came near her, she tried to 
get beyond any currents between them. 
She bestowed her attention on a peaceful 
flying-man who had the yearning, but 
lacked the fight, to get into the Aviation 
Corps. 

Sperry, belligerent, made short work 
of the peaceful aviator. He towed Iona 
to the window-seat and fed her with 
green-pepper sandwiches and tea. 

Iona, eyes on her sandaled feet, lis- 
tened to Lancelot, singing: 


“Win me. But win me slowly, love; 
Such is my fright 
That when you startle me, my wayward 
heart 
Takes instant flight.” 


Enmeshed in the dreaming song, 
Tona’s eyes lifted and were claimed by 
Curt Sperry’s eyes. Her breath flut- 
tered. The same feeling that had made 
her come down like a punctured kite 
from the chandelier took the color from 
her cheeks as she let the rather famous 
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aviator tumble through the limitless blue 
of her eyes. Then her gaze skidded. 

She looked about for her twin. Lan- 
celot was involved in his silken flirtation 
with Olive Moonwort. 

For the first time Iona was struck by 
a change in her twin, a change deeper 
than his altered style of dressing and 
brushing his hair. Though he was bet- 
ter looking, and his manners were charm- 
ing, there lay upon him, like a slime- 
patch, a suggestion of softness and 
self-indulgence. Iona’s eyes clouded and 
returned to Curt Sperry. 

Sperry welcomed back her eyes. “I'll be 
at the Port Washington aérodrome to- 
morrow, Miss Wing,” he said impet- 
uously. He rose. “Will you fly with 
me?” 

Iona thrust her hands into the pockets 
of her chiffon toggery. “If you'll let me 
do the steering,” she parleyed. 

“Afraid of my pilotage?”’ laughed 
Sperry. He took her hand out-of her 
pocket—the hand was clenched. He 
unfolded and held it. “I'll be on the 
’Drome Grounds at two o'clock,” ‘he 
said buoyantly. ‘We'll take a slow fly 
over Manhattan, if the weather’s pleas- 
ant.” He shook her hand. ‘“Good-by. 
Thanks for the chandelier exhibition. 
You're a wonder.” He left. 

There is no more effective way of 
breaking up a party than the departure 
of the rather famous. lIona’s guests 
made their adieus singly and in groups. 
Olive Moonwort carried off an auto- 
graphed song of Lancelot’s. 


lease the guests had gone, Lancelot 

prowled about the apartment, pick- 
ing up a perfumed handkerchief one of 
the women had dropped, glancing at his 


attractive face in a mirror, pulling 
Iona’s coppery curls as he passed her. 
Iona was looking absorbedly at the chan- 
delier. 

“You’re thinking of Curt Sperry,” 
teased Lance. 

“Yes,” said Iona. 

“Don’t do it,” chuckled Lance. 
“Love’s a pirate.” He sniffed the per- 
fumed handkerchief. ‘ ‘The worst rover 
and robber on the high seas,’” he re- 
minded her. 


“A lot you know about love,” said 
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Iona slowly. She frowned. She gave 
her twin a thoughtful look. 

Lance knotted the perfumed handker- 
chief on his finger and made it dance. 

“Do you write at all to Lucy Lom- 
bard, Bub?” asked Iona. 

“Once in a while.” Lance made a 
doll of the perfumed handkerchief. He 
swerved from the subject with: ‘What 
do you think of Olive Moonwort, Sis’? 
Didn’t she look sumptuous to-day in that 
mustard-colored get-up?” 

“T don’t fancy Mrs. Moonwort,” said 
Iona, frown deepening. 

“You seldom like the women I like,” 
laughed Lance. 

Iona spoke in a low voice. 
was wrong not to like Lucy.” 

Lance threw aside the perfumed hand- 
kerchief. ‘Maybe you’re wrong not to 
like Mrs. Moonwort,”—softly. 

“If I were you,” said Iona 
patiently, “I’d write to Lucy.” 

Lancelot took the piano-stool. 
start up old pointless pangs? 
thanks.” 

“You said when we left home that you 
were going to marry Lucy.” 

“Perhaps I hadn’t met the women of 
the coming race.” Lance improvised 
picturesque music. 

Iona threw herself down on the win- 
dow-seat and looked at the wide, dusky 
spaces of Central Park. She thought of 
Curt Sperry and of her fall from the 
chandelier. She thought of Lancelot 
and of Lucy Lombard. There shivered 
through her sparkling mind a spark of 
self-doubt. 


“Maybe I 


im- 


“And 
No, 


HEN Iona Wing went up with 
Curt Sperry in his “VX” Model 
for a fly over Manhattan, she experienced 
a new and peculiar sensation of giddi- 
ness. Sperry was a peerless pilot. The 
day was clear. From a height of five 
thousand feet the metropolis was a city 
of wonderful toy buildings, the ships on 
the rivers were toy-ships and the bridges 
were frail structures across tiny streaks 
of water. 
“Isn’t New York funny from the 
air?’ smiled Sperry. 
“Punching funny,’ answered Iona. 
She spoke without her usual animation, 
because she was absorbed in analyzing 
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the quiver of nervousness that robbed her 
flight of full enjoyment. Never before 
had she felt fear. She tried to flout it, 
to swagger away fromit. But it worked 
upward in her like a corkscrew. 

In the landing—the downward whir 
Iona had always loved—she was guilty 
of catching Sperry’s arm. 

“T—must be ill!” she 
stammered in explana- 
tion. 

Almost instantly she 

controlled her confusion 
and became angry with 
herself and with him. 
For a while she was ar- 
rogantly talkative. But 
in saying good-by to Curt 
Sperry that afternoon 
she fluctuated to some- 
thing like timidity. 
“Thanks for the fly,” she 
said. 

“Thank you,” ardently 
replied Sperry. His 
lean, handsome face was 
alight as he looked at 
her. ‘When will you fly 
with me again?” 

“Never, I think.” 

“Never? That’s a 
harsh word.” 

Color flared over her 
face. She was _ silent, 
blue eyes reluctantly lift- 
ing to his. 

“Don’t you like me?” 
asked Sperry, mocking— 
and yet flushing too. 

“Please do. Because I— 
well, I like you!” He 
took her hand, limp in its 
gauntlet. 

She paled. 
my future to 
about,” she said 
evantly. “My 
flights, I mean.” 

“T see.” He was smil- 
ing. “You're afraid of me. 
I'll swoop between you and 
flights.” 

She was indignant—too much so for 
retort. 

“If I make you angry, I’m sorry,” said 
Sperry, keeping her hand. “Truly I 


“T have 
think 
irrel- 

own 


You know 
your 


On a hurricane of emotion Iona 
Wing entered her apartment 

Lancelot was in the drawing-room, 
with Olive Moonwort in his arms. 


am. You attract me immensely. Why 
shouldn’t I tell you so?” He dropped 
his bantering way and spoke drivingly. 
“I’ve always hoped to meet a girl like 
you—a girl with a flying spirit. When 
you took up my dare yesterday, and 
looked at me in that chandelier-leap, I 
knew—well, to be frank 
as air—I knew I loved 
you.” 

She flamed to fury. 
“Let go of my hand!” 
she commanded. She was 
almost inarticulate. 

Sperry dropped her 
hand. ‘You needn’t be 

so affronted,” he said. 

“T wouldn’t make such 

an impossible hus- 

band!” 

But she flamed still 
angrier. ‘‘Never speak to 
me again!” she gasped. 

He studied her furious 
face. “I thought you 
above the commonplace,” 

he said. “But I see 
you're like the rest, 
conventional. You're 
horrified at the idea 
of love—on first 
flight.” 

“It’s love, at all!” 
she flared. “I don’t 
give a turnbuckle for 
love! I have a horror 
of love! That term 
‘fallin love!’ I’d fall 
to earth! I’ve always 

been half in the air. To 
come down—to be 
caught and chained—I’d 
die!” She made a ges- 
ture of terror. “I'll never 
marry !’’ She skidded off 
into the apartment-house. 





O N a hurricane gust of 
emotion, Iona Wing 


entered her apartment. Her rushing-in 
was untimely. Lancelot was in the 
drawing-room, with Olive Moonwort in 
his arms. 

Mrs. Moonwort’s picturesque hat and 
furs were on the window-seat. A couple 
of half-emptied teacups were on the tea- 
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stand. The piano was scattered 
with music. 

Iona gave one look at her 
twin. Then she flew to her bed- 
room—banging the door behind 
her. She dragged off her hel- 
met-hat, gauntlets, aéro-coat and 
boots. Shaking her coppery hair 
in a cloud around her, she flung 
herself headlong to the floor, 
and sobbed and sobbed! 

Lance came to her after a 
while. “Don’t be a fool, Iona,” 
he said. He paced the bed- 
room. “What did you come 
bouncing in for?” he asked 
irritably. 

Iona sat up, flinging back her 
hair. “Are you in love with 
Mrs. Moonwort?” she choked. 

“No,” said Lancelot. 

Iona sprang up. “Then 
you’re unspeakable!” she 
cried. “Are these our 
heights? Is this the ‘pop- 

ularity’ you 


Hi 

wanted? 
No wonder 
you were lone- 
some at home, 
where Lucy 
wouldn’t let you—kiss her like that! 
You’re weak, Lance! You're weak! 
That is what’s the matter with you. 
Women are going to be your ruination! 
Oh, I was wrong to make you neglect 
Lucy. You’re weak; and you need 
love! Write to Lucy.” She ran to her 
twin and seized his arm. 

Lance laughed. He picked her up 
and swung her to his shoulder. “Come 
down off your high horse, Sis’,” he said. 
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“Why, you're excited enough 
to go to war!” He raced her 
into the drawing-room. ‘Look 
here,” he announced trium- 
phantly, picking up a sheet of 
paper from the piano. “I’ve 
landed a_ concert-contract. 
I’m to tour the West in 
the spring. Kiss me, Sis’!” 
Iona read the contract. 
She slid from her twin’s 
shoulder and sank heavily 
against the piano. “I’m afraid 
for us, _ Bub!” she 
8 whispered. 
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A blissful exclamation from the drawing-room dis- 
tracted her. She could see... .. Her twin was on 
his knees before Lucy Lombard. 


Pocketing his contract, Lance struck a 
minor chord on the piano keys. He 
sang in his rare, emotional tenor: 


“Low in the west a ball of sullen fire 
Fades from the sky; 
Southward, like thoughts of winged 
desire, 
Two lost birds fly.” 


His hands and voice went off into a 
rhapsody. He made a solitude for him- 
self and reveled in it. - 


Iona went back to her bedroom. She 





seated herself at the writing desk and 
scrawled off a note: 


Dear Lucy Lombard: 

Do you love my Bub? Please be as 
frank as air about it. Honey, I’m sorry 
I was mean to you. I didn’t appreciate 
you. Anyway, Bub needs you. 

Will you come pay me a visit? 

Yours, 
Iona WING. 


URT SPERRY did not obey Iona’s 

command to “never speak to her 
again.” Sperry had the way of an eagle 
with him—and he was not to be denied. 
He came for Iona and took her on many 
more flights. They flew over New 
Jersey and the Connecticut hills and the 
beautiful Westchester country. Every 
time they went up in the air, Sperry 
asked her to marry him. And Iona re- 
fused—and afterward lost her eaglet 
vigor, and flared up to inarticulate an- 
ger against Sperry. 

Lucy Lombard wrote that her father 
vetoed a visit to Iona. 

The young aviatrix scrawled back: 
“Tf you love my Bub, fly free!” 

One day when Iona and Lancelot 
were at lunch in their apartment on 
Central Park West, the door-bell rang. 

Lancelot opened the door to Lucy 
Lombard. He wilted, as if he had 
opened it to a ghost. 

Like a ghost Lucy shrank on the 
threshold. 

Iona careened from the dining-room. 
“Floney!”’ she said to Lucy, throwing 
her arms about her. She took Lucy’s 
little hand and gave it to Lance. “Say 
how do you do,” she merrily directed. 
“I’ve been after Lucy to visit us for a 
skid-tail’s age!” 

The telephone rang in the drawing- 
room. It had a habit of ringing every 
afternoon, and of summoning Lance to 
talk to Olive Moonwort. 

Iona ran to answer the telephone. 

“Don’t trouble, Sis’, said Lance, 
coming into the drawing-room and tak- 
ing the receiver from Iona’s hand. His 
“Hello?” to Mrs. Moonwort was 
delicately shaded. 

After a minute Lance left the tele- 
phone and went to his bedroom. He 
moved about, getting into his afternoon 
duds. 
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“You're not going out, Bub?” called 
Tona. 

Lance answered from his room. “The 
Red Cross Benefit at the Plaza have 
asked me to fill a hole in their program.” 
He came to the threshold of the dining- 
room, groomed and debonair. - 

“Sorry!” he said in a surface tone to 
Lucy. Blue eyes avoiding Lucy, he 
went off. 


“MY dearest Lucy,” said Iona, “I’ve 

changed my opinion of my twin! 
I used to think him as pure as a cloud. 
He’s simply a mud-drop. I’ve half a 
mind to ship you back to Newport 
News.”’ She put a vibrant finger under 
Lucy’s dimpled chin. ‘Do you love my 
Bub?” 

“Ves,” said Lucy solemnly. 

“You're a little angel!’ said Iona. 
She cupped the soft face in her hands. 
“Listen: he’s young and good-looking ; 
his voice is limitless. I’m worried 
about him. I don’t like these women 
of the coming race! I was wrong to 
pilot Lance away from love. Love is a 
man’s guiding star; love is his compass ; 
love is his barometer ; love is his ballast. 
He flies crazy without it. Dearest, if 
my poor Lance is speeding at the wrong 
angle, it’s my fault.” With a humble- 
ness new to her, Iona rubbed her cheek 
against Lucy’s. 

“If Lance is doing wrong, the fault 
is his,” said Lucy firmly. 

“You must* win him back to right, 
honey,” crooned Iona. 

“He must win himself back,’ said 
Lucy, conservative. Her demure hands 
clasped. “I wont be Lancelot’s savior, 
Iona. When you wrote me that he 
needed me, I thought him ill—and I 
came, defying my father and my mother. 
But if moral illness is the trouble, I’ll 
go back in the morning.” Lucy’s brown 
eyes filled. 

Iona had no flare-up of temper for 
Lucy’s yltimatum. Low-spirited, she 
took Lucy into the drawing-room. 

“Let’s make a bargain, Lucy. 
agree to be old maids.” 


Let’s 


HE door opened, and Lancelot came 
in. He looked contrite, and he had 
a beribboned box in his hand. He put 
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the box on Lucy’s knee. “It’s the kind 
of candy you like,” he said. “I’ve de- 
cided not to go to the Plaza, after all.” 

The “old maids” radiated delight. 
Lucy opened the box of sweets. 

Iona took a fistful of candy from the 
beribboned box and “The Aérial Age” 
from the bookshelf. She went into her 
bedroom, pulled out her hairpins and 
made herself comfortable with a pillow. 

A blissful exclamation from the draw- 
ing-room distracted her. She, turned 
her coppery head. She could see the 
window-seat and part of the chandelier. 
Her twin was on his knees before Lucy 
Lombard. A prism of the chandelier 
laid rainbows on Lucy’s face as she bent 
from the window-seat to kiss Lancelot’s 
bronze hair. 

Iona closed her eyes. Slow color 
flared over her face. She sat bolt up- 
right. “Why do I feel like flying 
upside-down in a seaplane?” she de- 
manded aloud in self-rage. 

Scattering candy and “The Aérial 
Age,” she jumped up, knotted her curly 
hair, jammed on her helmet hat, 
snatched up her sport-coat and gaunt- 
lets. “I’m going out for air!” she 
called to Lance and Lucy as she scudded 
past the drawing-room. 

She whirled out of the flat. She 
ached for flight—for the sky and the 
clouds! But she went over to Central 
Park and sat on a bench. 

Dusk closed over Central Park. Big 
white globes of. light appeared in front 
of Iona’s apartment-house. She put 
her chin in her palms and looked at the 
luminous globes. 

Curt Sperry came along a bypath of 
the Park in the gathering night. Op- 
posite Iona’s apartment-house he sta- 
tioned himself as if for a vigil, with 
folded arms. 

Hidden in the dusk, Iona gazed at 
Sperry. The voiceless plea of his twi- 
light-hovering was more potent even 
than his bold wooing. Where his words 
had made a dove of her, his loneliness 
seemed to pinion her. 


Far above the 


 tgoecntel deepened. 
arc-lights of the Park, the stars 
Sperry still kept his vigil. 


came out. 
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Iona rose from the bench and went to 
him. “What are you looking at, flying- 
man?” she asked simply. 

Sperry touched her. “Is it—you?” he 
counter-questioned. 

“None other than I.” 
were a breath. 

“Where did you drop from?” asked 
Sperry, fingering her sleeve. ‘‘From the 
sky?” 

“I feel as if I’d fallen from the sky,” 
she admitted. 

“What has happened?” His fingers 
ran down her sleeve to her hand. 

“My twin is going to get married,” 
she told him. 

“How could a twin of yours dream of 
such a thing?” He cradled her hand. 
“Hasn't he your horror of love?” 

“No,’—faltering. ‘He’s weak. He 
needs ballast.” 

‘All of us need ballast, Iona.” 

“Yes,” said Iona. 

“T think,” mused Sperry in his ardent 
voice, “that your twin’s twin is going to 
get married too.” He took her hand. 
“T think that she’s going to stop trying 
to fly away from her mate. She’s going 
to relinquish her half-in-the-air attitude 
and give herself to him.” He laid her 
hand on his heart. 

“Yes,” said Iona. 

“Say you love me!” he urged. 

“T love you,” she faintly conceded. 

“Say you have no horror of love!” 
he demanded. 

“But—lI have,” she shivered, drawing 
her hand away. 

“Yet you’re going to marry me!” He 
was joyous. 

Her eyes drifted across the street to 
the apartment-house. ‘‘Listen,” she said. 
“Lance is singing.” She took Sperry’s 
hand. 

From an open window of the apart- 
ment-house, Lancelot’s song flowed: 


Her words 


“If you were blind, then I would give 
my sight, 
That I into your darkness might 
be driven; 
If you were dead, then I would give 
my life, 
That you might be less lonely in 
God’s heaven.” 


With gravity, Iona bent her coppery 
head. 
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| with his Boston bag in hand, 
s7__|| dashed around the corner of 
Sixth Avenue. The Boston bag was as 
shabby and second-hand as Jemmy was 
himself. He hadn’t been anywhere in 
particular with it, but he always carried 
it with him. It contained instruments 
that Jemmy hadn’t looked at for a 
month, and some bottles, and little glass 
jars containing first-aid tablets—and 
something else. There was one little 
vial of colorless liquid that Jemmy was 
keeping for himself. 

His office was situated somewhere in 
the Fifties, on the West Side, in one of 
those scaled-off, high-stooped, brown- 
stone dwellings without which New 
York would scarcely be New York. His 
afternoon office-hours were from two 
to three-thirty. His patient, whose name 
was Grindstone, usually was on the job 
at ten minutes of two, and it was now 
five minutes after two. 

Jemmy cantered up the high brown 
stoop, bag in hand, and sound in wind 
and limb. Grindstone, yellow-faced 
and jaundiced, was seated on the hat- 
rack. Jemmy stared at him. 

“Why don’t you make yourself at 
home?” he cried, motioning toward his 
office door. 

“Why don’t you?” suggested his 
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patient, a malicious grin upon his 
countenance. 

Jemmy turned the knob. “Funny 
note!” he said. “I left it unlocked 
when I went.” 

He inserted a small key in the door; 
then he drew back: the door was securely 
padlocked on the outside. 

“Who did that?” Jemmy demanded in 
astonishment. 

“‘Ask her,” croaked Grindstone. 

Jemmy swung about. His landlady 
had crept noiselessly upon the arena of 
events. She sniffed disdainfully. 

“Ask yourself, Doctor Martindale!” 
exclaimed the lady. “That door stays 
closed and that lock stays on, until I 
get my sixty-three dollars and forty-five 
cents—” 

“But,” spluttered Jemmy, “I—I’ve 
got to get in there. I’ve got things in 
there.” 

“And I,” retorted the landlady, “have 
got to have sixty-three dollars and forty- 
five cents.” 

“I’ve got a patient here,” persisted 
Jemmy. 

It was then that the real Grindstone 
asserted himself. His expression deep- 
ened into a malignant glare. 

“No—no, you haven’t,” he croaked. 
“I’m not a patient—not yours, at any 
rate.” And he went. 
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Ps Ray hour later Jemmy, who tells me 
things at times, explained to me 
what had happened. 

“Sixty-three dollars and forty-five 
cents!’ he groaned as he sprawled his 
youthful frame over two thirds of my 
little downtown office. “My whole 
practice gone to the devil for want of 
sixty-three dollars and forty-five cents! 
and I haven’t got a dollar to my 
name.” 

“You do me honor, Doc,” I said, ‘‘to 
assume there is sixty-three dollars and 
forty-five cents lying around here in my 
office.” 

Jemmy held up his hand. “I didn’t 
come here with any such nefarious pur- 
pose in view,” he returned. “If I knew 
you had it, I wouldn’t have told you 
what I did. And I came here for an- 
other ‘reason Wait! I am twen- 
ty-nine years old and I am better than 
the average, and I can’t earn my salt. 
Why, good gosh, that blamed old fool 
Grindstone—there’s not a man in New 
York that understands his liver as I do. 
He’d been to twenty doctors; I was 
curing him. And what does he think 
about—whether I’ve got ability, whether 
I’d been doing him good? Not a bit 
of it! He drops me because I can’t 
pay sixty-three dollars and forty-five 
cents.” 

He lifted up his bag of instruments 
and placed it on the desk. “Lucky I 
took the bag with me when I went,” he 
said, half to himself. 

Of course, I’m not a mind reader, 
and I couldn’t know what Jemmy Mar- 
tindale intended. I didn’t know about 
the little vial that rested in that bag 
and was intended for himself. I learned 
about that later. I didn’t realize that 
here in New York, absolutely stranded, 
without a dollar in cash, without five 
cents’ worth of credit, with no prospect 
whatever, Jemmy Martindale’s outlook 
on life was absolutely nil. But it was 
true. Jemmy was up against a blank 
wall. 

He produced two blue cardboard slips, 
and placed them face down on my desk. 
He rested his other hand on the Boston 
bag. 

“Now,” he said, “I’ve got three 
chances here—and only three: I can 
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go up to that medical concern on Twen- 
ty-fifth Street that the magazines are all 
hollering about—” 

“And,” I interposed, “land on Black- 
well’s Island.” 

He brushed aside one of the long blue 
slips. ‘‘Exactly,” he went on, “or I can 
take a job with Saratov—join his staff 
of prosperous and disreputable surgeons 
and live—” 

“For twenty years in Sing Sing,” I 
added. 

He nodded. “I wouldn’t mind living 
in Sing Sing, at that,” he mused, “but 
I don’t want to get there that way.” 

“That’s two,” I reminded him. ‘And 
what’s the third?” 

He picked up the bag and stared at it 
strangely for a moment; then he turned 
back to me, a half-frightened expression 
on his face. 

“The bag,” he went on, “we—we’ll 
call it the dernier resort.” 

“As how?” I demanded sharply. 
manner worried me. 

“No,” he said quickly, “we'll call it 
the bag of mystery—or if you prefer, 
the bag of opportunity.” 

I remember that speech perfectly. He 
didn’t know with what perfect prophecy 
he spoke. The bag of mystery and op- 
portunity ! 


His 


“Have you got 


H's mood changed. 
a dollar?” he queried. 
I produced my 


I had nearly two. 
hoard. 

“Enough,” he cried. ‘We'll eat at a 
Sixth Avenue rétisserie to-night, and 
we'll take in a show—a good one!” 

“Pictures,” I faltered squeamishly, 
fingering the coins I had spread on the 
desk. He snorted. He seized the two 
long strips of cardboard and flipped 
them face upward in front of me. 

“My treat,” he cried, “—third row, 
aisle seats, two bones apiece!” 

I picked them up. “Four dollars,” I 
commented, “and you haven’t got a dol- 
lar in your pocket!” 

“T wouldn’t take fifty dollars for 
those seats to-night,” said Martindale. 
“They were sent to me.” 

“That’s different,” I returned. ‘The 
Balestier—what’s playing at the Bales- 
tier?” 





“But,” spluttered Jemmy, “I—I’ve got to get inthere. I’ve got things in there.” “And I,” retorted the landlady, “have 
got to have sixty-three dollars and forty-five cents.” 
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“ ‘The Catapult, ” he answered. And 
then he added gently: ‘With Glory 
O’ More.” 

I nodded. 
Celt—” 

“She sent me the seats,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘“I—I know her. I’ve known 
her all my life. She—she comes from 
Batavia, where I was born.” 

He gulped. And in that 
instant I knew—knew just 
as certainly as though he 
had blurted it out by word 
of mouth—that Jemmy 
Martindale was help- 
lessly and hopelessly 
in love with Glory 
O’More, the most mag- 
netic little actress, prob- 
ably, that New York has 
ever seen. No wonder 
Jemmy was up against it hard. 
Glory O’More, Dan Bales- 
tier’s great find, her name 
blazoned nightly on 
Broadway, her face 
in every magazine, 
her winsomeness the 
talk of the greatest 
city in the world— 
and Jemmy Martin- 
dale, with a padlock 
on his door, shut out from everything! 

“T wrote her the other day,” he went 
on, gulping, “and she sent me these. 
Had to buy ’em, probably. ‘The Cata- 
pult’ sells out eyery night.” 


“TDaniel» Balestier’s little 


” 


Jemmy Mer- 
tindale was 


“THE CATAPULT,” already in its 

sixth month of its New York run, 
was well sold out that night. Jemmy 
and I, from our third-row seats, could 
see that well enough. And fifteen min- 
utes after the curtain was up, Jemmy 
nearly broke my arm with his powerful 
grip. 

“Look—look !” he whispered. “There 
she comes. There’s nobody like her in 
the world.” 

He drew a deep, deep breath. “At 
least,” he added as though to himself, 
“at least we’ll live to-night.” 

Those of you who have seen “The 
Catapult,” either with Glory O’More or 
without her, will readily recall that the 
big third act takes place in a physician’s 


hopelessly in love with Glory 

O’More, the most magnetic + 

little actress, probably, that 
New York has ever seen. 


office—not in an office such as Jemmy 

Martindale’s in the Fifties, but one fit- 

ted up with every aid and appliance 

known to the modern and up-to-date 

practice of medicine and surgery. This 

was one of Balestier’s big stage-settings, 

true in its every detail. It had been 

advertised and lauded from coast to 

coast. Physicians were invited to ex- 

amine it—physicians had been 

consulted at great length 

when the scene was built 

and its properties assem- 

bled. The play was 

supposed to be a phy- 

sician’s play, and the 

fond public assumed 

that nightly the house 

was crowded with physi- 

cians. At any rate, the 

fond public itself crowded 

the house nightly, which was 

quite as much to the purpose. 

On the night we were there, 

there were but three physicians at 

the Balestier. I discovered 

this later, just as you may 

.. have done yourself. One 

~ of these was Jemmy Mar- 

tindale in the third-row orches- 

tra; another was Thorndike, of 

Roosevelt Hospital; he was in 

Row L., somewhere behind us. Another 

was a doctor from Brookline, Massachu- 

setts—Dr. Pliny, of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 


T was in the middle of the third act 

that Jemmy Martindale himself caused 
a mild commotion. Glory O’More in 
that act is called upon to make violent, 
desperate love to the leading male char- 
acter of the play. She made love, all 
right, and Jemmy almost caved in under 
it. He fumbled for his hat and seized 
his bag. 

“T can’t stand this,” he groaned half 
aloud. He started to crawl out of his 
seat. 

“Sh-h-h!” came from those in our 
immediate vicinity. 

And then there happened that strange 
and unforeseen event—for it was more 
than a mere incident. 

Glory O’More stopped in the middle 
of her biggest and most heartrending 














speech—stopped and spluttered. Her 
hand went to her throat. Her voice 
became guttural. Then the blood surged 
into her pink-and-white face — she 
clawed like mad at her neck. Her mouth 
was open wide; her eyes stared. She 
bent double. 

“Good gosh!” cried Jemmy Martin- 
dale—for he had waited to take one last 
look at her. ‘“She’s strangling.” 

He caught me by the shoulder. “Fol- 
low me,” he said. “I'll need help.” 

Bag in hand, he sprang from his seat 
and in about two leaps was on the stage. 
I followed him, scrambling up some- 
how. 

The audience watched us spellbound 
—so I was told afterward. But of 
course they did—they couldn’t help it. 

Jemmy Martindale grabbed Glory by 
the shoulders and nodded to me. He 
uttered crisp commands. “The table 
there,” he said to the leading man. 
“Wheel it over here—quick! Quick, I 
tell you!” 

A white-faced man with a pencil over 
his ear rushed onto the stage. “Are 
you a doctor?” he asked wonderingly. 

“Shut up,” said Jemmy Martindale, 
fumbling in his Boston bag. 


VO hours later Jemmy Martindale 
joined the little coterie that half 
filled the grill at the Bellerophon, Glory 
O’More’s hotel. This coterie consisted 
of Thorndike, of Roosevelt, Pliny, of 
the Massachusetts General, some thir- 
teen reporters and myself. 
“(Edema of the glottis,’ 
Martindale. Pliny smiled. 
“They wanted it at first hand from 
you,” he commented. I had forgotten 
to say that in the crisis at the theater, 
the white-faced man with the pencil 
thrust behind his ear had called for doc- 
tors. He knew nothing of the emer- 
gency or its importance. The doctor 
usually in attendance at the Balestier 
was not at hand. He didn’t know 
Jemmy Martindale, of course—who did ? 
Thorndike and Pliny—the only doctors 
in the house—both stepped upon the 
stage and watched Jemmy Martindale 
perform one of the simplest and com- 
monest operations in the history of sur- 
gery—but one of the most needful. 


’ 


said Jemmy 
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Thorndike glanced at Jemmy’s time- 
worn Boston bag. ‘Lucky you had it 
with you,” he commented. 

“Tracheotomy,” explained Jemmy to 
the newspaper men, “I did it with this.” 
He exhibited a lancet. ‘Frequently, 
however,” he added, “‘it has to be done 
with a penknife.” 

“And if you didn’t have a penknife?” 
queried one of the crowd. 

“T’d do it with a hairpin or a nail- 
file,” returned Jemmy. There was a 
silence while they wrote that down— 
that hairpin or nail-file stuff was good. 

Thorndike and Pliny added their 
comment. They enjoyed the sensation. 
A little newspaper talk only added luster 
to success. Among the three physicians 
they explained exactly what had hap- 
pened. Anybody could have edema of 
the glottis. People in perfect health? 
Yes. Glory O’More had strained some- 
thing in her throat ; edema had ensued. 
That meant strangulation—almost in- 
stant strangulation. And it called for 
instant action. Such action took the 
form of tracheotomy—simple enough 
again. That meant cutting a hole in the 
throat below the glottis, letting the pa- 
tient breathe through the hole. No, the 
cedema was not permanent. It was sim- 
ple and would respond to simple treat- 
ment. And the operation was not se- 
rious. Glory O’More would be back on 
the stage in—well, say two months, at 
the most. 

“Tt’s the speed that counts,” said 
Pliny. ‘“Get that. Dr. Martindale just 
happened on the job—at once, with his 
bag of instruments. Another moment— 
and Dan Balestier would have had to 
get another star.” 

A door opened, and Dan Balestier 
came in, followed by his assistant man- 
ager and private secretary. 

“Doctor Martindale,” he said. 

Jemmy rose and shook hands with 
him. “Miss O’More,” went on Bales- 
tier, “requests that you remain in at- 
tendance; I have taken the liberty to 
procure a suite for you next door to hers. 
She says she knows you, and—” 

Jemmy gulped painfully. But there 
was new life in his eyes. 

“I—yes, I know her,” he faltered. 
He stumbled against me. He was be- 








Jemmy Martindale grabbed Glory by the shoulders. He uttered crisp commands. “The table there,” he said to the lead 
ing man. “ Wheel it over here—quick!” 
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side himself, but he still was Jemmy 
Martindale. ‘Let me—excuse me till I 
telephone,” he went on, “so that I can 
arrange my office appointments for to- 
morrow.” 

He dragged me with him. “For 
heaven’s sake,” he whispered, “lend me 
a nickel, will you, Judge? I’m broke— 
flat broke.” 


‘= next day the papers had it—the 
whole story, with Jemmy Martin 
dale played up in black type. They had 
more than the whole story, as witness 
the following paragraph, which was 
read from Maine to Mexico: 


And to such heights has the art of 
stage realism ascended, under the sure 
impulses of managers like Balestier, 
that when the young physician leaped 
upon the stage, finding himself minus 
lancet, penknife, nail-file and even hair- 
pin, all that he had to do was to stride 
to the cabinet that hung upon the wall 
of the box set, wrench it open and from 
a wide assortment, select the identical 
instrument essential and proper for the 
operation. 


Jemmy, though, had no cause to kick. 
The papers did their little best by him. 
But Glory O’More did even more. Con- 
valescent and bewilderingly beautiful, 
she reclined day after day on her divan 
and received her friends—but she held 
Jemmy Martindale at her side. 

“Ah, but he is a great throat special- 
ist, my wonder-lad,” she whispered to 
her callers when she finally could talk. 
“He has a great reputation, sure he has. 
Mind you go to him—for throat.” 

Jemmy, thinking of the padiock back 
there on the West Side, turned a tempo- 
rarily deaf ear to would-be patients. 

“At present,” he explained, “while 
in attendance upon Miss O’More, I 
am unable to negotiate appointments. 
Later—delighted. Just—er—step_ to 
the light. Ah, what a throat you have!” 


ESTERDAY I called on Martin- 

dale, the throat specialist, at his 
offices in Fifth Avenue. His waiting- 
room, though it was after five o’clock, 
was crowded with well-dressed women— 
singers, I took it, and women of the 
stage. There was one man. He was 
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yellow, jaundiced, miserable, very im- 
patient. 

“My name,” he complained to the 
attendant nurse, “is Grindstone ; I’ve sat 
here all the afternoon. Grindstone! 
I’m an old patient of Doctor Martin- 
dale’s. I’ve got to see him. I—I’ll 
die—tell him if I don’t see him I’ll.die. 
I'll pay him fifty dollars—a hundred— 
anything he asks.” 

Two minutes later I was in the pres- 
ence of the specialist. I drew forth two 
long blue cardboards. 

“My treat, Jemmy,” I told him. 
“Two seats in C—aisle seats—to-night, 
for Glory O’More. Will you come?” 

He ushered me into another room. A 
woman sat there waiting. She sprang 
up and threw her arms about Jemmy’s 
neck. The fact of my presence never 
feazed her in the least. ‘ 

“Jemmy—Jemmy boy,” she cried, “I 
have waited—sure, so long. You are 
my great love—my great lad—my great 
man, Jemmy!” She turned tome. “To 
think of little me—little Irish me— 
marrying this great lad of a specialist! 
And he loves me so—I love him so!” 

At last Jemmy drew her to a seat and 
motioned me to sit down also. He took 
from his pocket two seat-checks. He 
lifted a shabby Boston bag upon the 
table. 

“Do you remember that afternoon?” 
he said to me—as though I could forget 
it! Then he plunged his hand into the 
bag and drew it forth—and told us for 
the first time about the vial. The little 
Celt shuddered. 

“To think,” cried Jemmy, “that my 
third chance was Glory here—instead of 
this.” 

The sound of high-pitched voices 
thrust itself upon us; in the midst of 
some kind of muffled scramble the door 
burst open, and an old man thrust him- 
self into the room. 

“T will see him—I will see him,” he 
wailed. “If I don’t, I'll surely die.” 

Jemmy looked up; the sound was 
music to his ears. The old man lurched 
into Jemmy’s arms, and Jemmy caught 
him as he lurched. 

The man, of course, was Grindstone, 
come back to his own. 
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BEN’S WIFE THOUGHT HIM AFRAID, 
AND ASKED HELP OF HIS OLD RIVAL 


By Thomas Gray Fessenden 








LOOSE blind, 
A | banging away at 
one of the win- 
dows, brought Ben Kirby out of the 
uneasy slumber into which he had finally 
fallen. The October gale, instead of 
diminishing with the ebbing tide as he 
had hoped, was roaring away harder 
than ever. The little white cottage 
quivered and shook; the wash of heavy 
rain sounded against the windows. 

By the kitchen stove his wife huddled 
in a rocker, where he had left her at 
midnight. The baby in her arms moaned 
continually, a shrill, feeble, fretful 
plaint. Between moans it fought chok- 
ingly for breath. 

Ben got out of bed and pulled on a 
gray flannel shirt and a pair of much- 
patched trousers. A big, tousled, blink- 
ing figure, he slouched through the 
bedroom door into the kitchen. The 
woman in the rocker looked up as the 
worn old floor-boards creaked beneath 
his tread. 

“He aint no better?” Ben asked 
anxiously, one big paw on the baby’s 
head. 

“Worse,” said his wife tersely. 

Ben stepped to the window. The 
first gray light of the coming day was 
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showing outside. Through 
it the lighthouse on Penta- 
cook Point flashed a dulling 
flare, now yellow, now red. ‘The loose 
blind began banging again in a fiercer 
flaw of the gale. 

Ben, his big nose flattened against the 
pane, stared helplessly at the twisting 
slants of rain. 

“Tf it would only moderate, like I 
hhought it would,” he compiained: ‘‘But 
probably it wont, now, till. next tide, 
anyway. Aint he no easier, Annie?” 

“T told you he’s worse,” said his wife 
shortly. ‘He’s been breathin’ harder 
since about three. Somethin’s got to be 
done. I’m scairt.” 

“Tf it would only moderate so’st I 
could git over to Northport for a doc- 
tor—” Ben said again. 

Annie’s slim shoulders moved ever so 
slightly, but there was a world of ex- 
pression in that movement, slight as it 
was. She turned in the chair to cast 
one swift, impatient glance at the big 
figure by the window. 

“Somethin’s got to be done,” she re- 
iterated. “Listen to him breathe!” 

Ben cocked his head to one side, lis- 
tening. He looked at the baby in his 
wife’s arms, and then he looked out at 
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the clump of birches by the gate, bent 
nearly double in the wind. 

“He took sick an awful bad time,” he 
complained. “I wish the doctor was 
here.” 

“Wishin’ wont ever get him here,” 
said Annie. 

Ben said nothing. The wind seemed 
trying to lift the cottage from | va¥?” 
its underpinning. Above their “*"" 
heads a brick was torn loose $ 
from the chimney and went % 
bumping and sliding down % 
the slope of the roof. 5 

“You hold him a spell,” 
said Annie at last. 

Ben took the baby from 
her arms, and as his wife 
got up, settled himself in 
the rocker by the 
stove. Annie went , ¢ 
into the bedroom. , = { 
He heard her mov- Es 
ing about in there, 
and then the front 
door opened and 
closed. 
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ERHAPS 

twenty min- 
utes later, Annie 
came back. Her 
skirt and the old 
shawl over her 
head were sod- 
den with rain. 
She began wrig- 
gling out of the 
yellow oilskin coat of 
her husband’s that she 
had slipped on. There 
was accusation in the 
hard eyes that she turned upon him. 

“Where in time you been?” he de- 
manded. 

She did not answer at once. First 
she went into the bedroom and changed 
the dripping skirt. Then she came out 
and without a word took the baby from 
his arms. 

“You better get yourself some break- 
fast,” she said. 

“Where you been?” he repeated. “If 
you went down to the store and routed 
em out and sent a wire over to North- 
port, it wont do no good. There aint 
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Perhaps twenty minutes later, Annie came 
“Where in time 
demanded. 









no one going to try to come across in 
any such weather as this.” 

“T aint been to the store to send no 
message,” she said wearily. “I thought 
when I married you, Ben Kirby, that I 
married a man—as much of a man as 

_-, there was on this island. 
Seems like I was mistaken. 

I’ve suspicioned it for 

some time. I’ve sus- 

picioned it when you've 
been first in from the 
shoals whenever it looked 

like rough weather. I 
suspicioned it last night 
when you kep’ a-sayin’ there 
wa’n’t nothin’ serious the 
matter with the baby, and 
that it would probably mod- 
erate by this mornin’— 
i, so’st you could git over to 

. Northport and fetch 
back a doctor. I’ve been 
down to the Rowells’. 
Cass is goin’ over for 
the doctor.” 

He stood looking at 
her as if he could not 
believe what he had 
just heard. 

“You went and asked 

Cass to go?” he asked 
her very slowly. 
“You wouldn’t go,” 
answered, her 
voice raised sharply. 
. “But I didn’t tell ’em 
that. I told ’em you 
was goin’, but that I 
wouldn’t let you. I 
told ’em the baby was 
so much worse I 
wanted you here with me. Cass said 
right off he’d go. He said he’d ’a’ gone 
last night if he’d known about it. 
And—well, he’s gone.” 


ou been?” Ben 


SHE fully expected an outburst of 
anger from him, but none came. He 
merely stood there beside her, looking 
down at her with a light in his eyes she 
could not wholly fathom. 

“Tt’s an awful chance, goin’ across to 
Northport in a blow like this,” he said. 
“TI suppose you figured it out that Cass 
would do anything or take any chance to 
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show me up, me bein’ the one that mar- 
ried you instead of him. I suppose you 
had that all clear in your mind before 
you went.” 

“I didn’t have nothin’ figured out, 
exceptin’ that I wanted the doctor here 
and wanted him here right off,” she said, 
hugging the moaning baby closer to her. 
“IT told you I was scairt. And a woman 
when she’s scairt like this will do any- 
thing.” 

He pondered that last statement a 
moment, his eyes narrowed as they fixed 
themselves upon her. 

“There’s times for everything,” he 
said at last. ‘You’ve sent a reckless 
man out on an awful risk. I know he’s 
dreadful sick,” he went on, nodding his 
head toward the child in her arms, “but 
he aint sick enough yet to warrant no 
such chance as that. If he had been, 
I'd ’a’ gone myself.” 

There was the slightest lift to her 
eyebrows as he finished, and her shoul- 
ders moved in the least perceptible hint 
of a shrug. It all said as plainly as 
words that there might be a division of 
opinion as to that. 

“The main thing’s to get the doctor 
here,” she said coldly. 

He turned away without a word and 
began to rake down the fire in the stove. 
But he made no pretense of getting him- 
self any breakfast after he had the fire 
going briskly. Instead, he put on his 
oilskins and went down the hill to the 
harbor. 

In the comparatively smooth water in 
the lee of Round Head the fleet of 
auto-trawlers huddled together—all of 
them, save only Cass Rowell’s Petrel. 
Beyond the Head a wicked sea was run- 
ning. Smoking surf was rolling in over 
the ledges. Ben strained his eyes sea- 
ward. Once he thought he caught a 
rolling white speck out there in the gray 
drive of wind and rain, but before he 
could be sure, he had lost it in the haze 
of bleak rain and smoking seas. 


HE turned bitterly up the slope again, 
but he did not go to the white 


cottage behind the birches. He made 
his way up the higher slope of Round 
Head, his head ‘bent, his hands thrust 
deep into the pockets of the oilskin coat. 
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Annie had been suspicious of his cour- 
age, and he was fair enough to admit to 
himself that she had just grounds for 
such suspicion. All the gibes and taunts 
that had fallen to his lot when he was 
first off the shoals, whenever the weather 
looked bad or the sea began to rise 
strongly, came back to him now. He 
had told himself he was a careful man, 
willing to take risks when risks were 
warranted. He had let the more reck- 
less men of the fleet have their fling with 
him whenever they chose. He had con- 
soled himself with the thought that he 
was not the sort of man to be goaded 
into foolhardiness by mere taunts. 

But now, standing on Round Head, 
the wind all but taking him off his feet, 
the thunder of surf on the ledges below 
him and the thought of Cass Rowell 
somewhere between here and Northport, 
bred in him a sudden doubt of himself. 
Had the shoe been on the other foot, had 
Annie married Cass, and Cass refused 
to go in a like situation, and Annie come 
to him with the plea she had carried to 
Cass—would he have gone? He doubted 
it; and that doubt, creeping upon him, 
made him clench his fists in a sudden 
moment of most unpleasant self-reveal- 
ment. What he had always totd himself 
was caution was—was just what Annie 
had thought it. He saw it now. He 
strained his eyes through the gray wall 
to catch another brief glimpse of that 
wallowing white chip out there beyond 
the ledges. And then his big fists 
clenched at his side, for even though 
he had not seen it, the very thought of 
that trip to Northport turned him sick. 

His wife still sat there in the rocker 
before the stove when he. came back to 
the cottage. The child had stopped 
moaning, but it was fighting harder for 
its breath. Something about the pathet- 
ic wrinkled face, the set and staring 
little eyes, frightened him. Annie’s face, 
he saw, was panic-stricken. 

He drew up a chair beside them. All 
at once he was glad Cass Rowell had 
gone for the doctor. Nothing mattered 
—his own shame, his wife’s knowledge 
of it, the danger Cass was running for 
them, or the growing fury of the gale— 
nothing so long as the doctor reached 
the island in time. 
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He reached out his arms for the child, 
but Annie held it closer to her. 

“No!” she denied him hoarsely. 

He lowered his head, and his face 
reddened; but he admitted to himself 
that she was right. He had not dared 
try the trip to Northport. Cover it up 
to himself as he would, the real reason 
was that he had been afraid, and the real 
reason why he had been first off the 
shoals in threatening weather was the 
same unpleasant one to contemplate. 

Yet, strangely enough, it seemed to 
him that all this was unimportant now. 
The only important thing in the world 
was that Cass Rowell should come back 
with the doctor. 

He began to figure the hour Cass 
would be back, provided he managed 
by hook or crook to make it. Noon was 
too early to expect him, perhaps; but at 


noon Ben was pacing Round Head, star- 
ing out beyond the ledges for the first 
hint of the wallowing Petrel. Ten 
trips he made thither in the next hour— 
ten wholly futile trips. Fear began-to 
clutch at his heart that Cass had not got 
through ; and this fear was not for Cass 
himself, but because if Cass did not 
make it there’d be no chance of a doctor 
until the gale went down. If Cass 
couldn’t make it, no one else would try. 


O*’ the eleventh trip to the Head, 

Ben fancied -he saw something 
wallowing islandward out there in the 
tumbling seas. Surely it was no break- 
ing sea this time. It came nearer. A 
single wildly rolling mast showed 
momentarily on the crest of a sea and 
then was lost to view. Again it ap- 


“T’ve been down to the Rowells’. Cass is goin’ over 
for the doctor.” He looking at her as if he 
could not believe what he had just heard. “You went 


and asked Cass to go?” he asked her very slowly. 
“You wouldn’t go,” she answered. 








He was gripping Cass Rowell’s arm so tense y that the latter winced. “‘Where is he?” he shouted. ‘‘ Where’s 


the doctor? There aint a minute to lose.” 


peared for a moment. Ten minutes 
later he caught a momentary glimpse 
of the pilot-house windows and the red 
of the copper paint below her water-line 
as she rolled crazily. He went down 
the slope in great bounds. As the Petrel 
came limping past the Head, he was 
waiting on the end of the pier that ran 
out into the harbor. 

It was he who caught the mooring 
line and made it fast, he who a moment 
later was gripping Cass Rowell’s arm 
so tensely that the latter winced. 


“Where is he?” he shouted in Rowell’s 
ear above the roar of the wind and the 
boom of the surf on the ledges. ‘“Where’s 
the doctor? We want him up there 
quick. There aint a minute to lose.” 

“He wouldn’t come,” said Rowell. “TI 
made Northport, all right, but the doc- 
tor wouldn’t come. I told him, as well 
as I could from what Annie told me, 
about the kid. Here’s some medicine he 
sent. But he wouldn’t risk it to come 
over here.” 

Kirby stood as if stunned. 


‘ 
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“You didn’t bring him?” he asked 
stupidly. ‘You went over there and 
then didn’t bring him?” 

“T tell you he wouldn’t come,” Rowell 
repeated shortly. “If he wouldn’t, he 
wouldn’t ; and there’s an end to it. I 
done my part. Here’s the medicine!” 

Kirby put both hands behind his 
back. 

“Take it up to her, then, and tell 
her,” he said. ‘“She’s been countin’ on 
the doctor comin’. I aint got the nerve 
to tell her you didn’t bring him; nor I 
aint got the nerve to look at that kid 
again the way he was when I left the 
house. Take it up and tell her. You 
went over to Northport, and come back 
again, and didn’t bring the doctor with 
you! God!” 

“Say, what in time did you expect, 
if he wouldn’t come?” Cass demanded. 


Bet Ben Kirby did not hear. He had 

turned away and was shambling 
down the wharf. He turned off sharply 
to the left when he reached the shore- 
ward end of it. Rowell, with the little 
package in his pocket, climbed the slope 
to the white cottage with the wind-bent 
birches in the front yard. 

There was a choking cry from Annie 
as she saw him turn in at the gate alone. 
She sprang up with the child in her 
arms and flung open the door. 

“You couldn’t make it, Cass?” she 
asked. “You couldn’t get to North- 
port, then?” 

“IT got there, Annie, yes,” he said. 
“But he wouldn’t come back with me. 
He wouldn’t risk it, no matter how I 
urged him. But I told him about the 
kid, just what you said to me this morn- 
in’ before I started, and he gave me this 
medicine for him.” 

“Tf he wouldn’t come, that wasn’t 
your fault, Cass,” said she. “I wont 
forget what you’ve done. Open the 
package, quick.” 

He tore the wrapping from the little 
package. Annie’s eyes scanned the label 
on the flat box. 

“Hold him a minute, Cass, while I 
mix it like it says here,” she instructed 
him. “Ben’s been watchin’ for you. 
Didn’t he see you?” 


“He was down at the wharf. He 


seemed pretty much upset because I 
hadn’t brought the doctor back. Seemed 
to think it was my fault, somehow.” 

“Didn’t he come back with you?” 

He shook his head. 

Annie gave the child a spoonful of 
the stuff she had mixed in the glass. 

“Anything more I can do?” Rowell 
asked, as he gently laid the child 
down in a chair. 

“No. You've done enough already, 
Cass.” 

He went to the door, but before he 
opened it he turned to her again. 

“Hadn't I better find Ben and send 
him back right away?” he suggested. 

“No,” she said dully. “Let him come 
back when he gets ready.” 

He opened the door. A rush of wind 
roared into the room and clattered the 
pictures on the wall. 

““Cass—before you go!” 

He shut the door quickly. 

“T guess he was ashamed to come back 
here with you. I lied to you this morn- 
in’. I never tried to hold him back. 
He kep’ sayin’ if it would moderate he 
would try it. He was afraid to go. If 
he’d only gone last night, I guess maybe 
the doctor would ha’ come over then. 
It wa’n’t so bad then as it is now. But 
Ben kep’ a-sayin’ the baby wa’n’t so 
terrible sick. He said it would be time 
enough to go over to Northport when 
it moderated. He thought it would 
moderate this mornin’. I guess,”’—she 
caught her breath sharply, but her eyes 
were dry,—“I guess the baby’s goin’ to 
die, Cass. And maybe, too, that’s best. 
I’d ruther he would than to grow up to 
be afraid of the sea. No one aint much 
use on this island if he’s afraid of the 
sea. Good night!” 

He looked at her a moment with a 
sudden burning light in his eyes. Then 
he bent his head. The latch clicked. 
The pictures rattled again in the rush 
of wind. Annie huddled down in the 
chair by the stove once more. 


A that afternoon she sat there, now 

hugging the baby fiercely to her, 
now looking at him with a queer light 
in her dull eyes. Ebb tide came again, 
and still the gale showed no signs of 
abating. Bleak dusk shut down. Penta- 
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cook Point light kindled its fires and 
shone through the rain, alternate flashes 


of red and yellow making gay spots .:??s... 


of color on the wall above the 

stove. 
She must have dozed finally, ; 

for she was aware of a sudden 2 

feeling of bewilderment that 

it should be dark and the light 

from Pentacook Point should 

be playing thus upon @ii@ 


the -wall facing om, 


window. There were 

voices at the door. The 

door opened. A man 
came in, almost unwill- 
ingly, it seemed, and 
another followed. A 
match rasped. The 
light on the table flared 
u 


mornin’. 


“You'll pay for this,” said an angry 
voice. 

Ben loomed big, wet and disheveled 
by the table. He held by the coat- 
collar a smaller man, wet likewise. 

The light aglow, he released his hold 
on the other man, spun about, locked 
the door and put the key in his pocket. 

“You'll stay here until the kid is 
well, or—or dead,” said Ben. ‘There 
he is, in my wife’s arms. Get to 
work !” 

“The doctor!” Annie cried. “You 
went for him, Ben? Yow went over for 
him ?” 

“And got him!” said Ben grimly. 
“IT guess by now you’ve learned I 
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“Cass—before you go!" He shut the door quickly. “I lied to you this 
I never tried to hold him back... . 


. He was afraid to go.” 


mean what I say,” said Ben to the other 
man. “I said: ‘Get to work!’” 

The doctor took one look at the for- 
bidding figure by the table and stepped 
to Annie’s side. He threw off his drip- 
ping coat and took the baby from her. 
He held it to the light. He poked and 
prodded and listened. 

“You got me over here for this?” 
he snapped at Ben. ‘The child’s not 
even dangerously sick. He'll be all 
right in a few days. That medicine I 
sent over by the first man would have 
done the trick.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said Ben. 

“But since I have come, you'll pay 
me something in the nature of a record 













fee, if you don’t want to answer charges 
against you in court.” 

“You'll get whatever fee you ask, if 
you'll give me time to pay it.” 

“And you'll have to keep me here 
until the sea goes down. I’m not re- 
peating the little experience I had com- 
ing across, if I know it.” 

Ben grinned. 

“Ben, how did you get him to come?” 
Annie demanded. 

“Ask him,” said her husband. 


HE doctor scowled and then con- 
cluded to change the scowl to a 
half-hearted grin. 

“Just before dark this man came to 
my office,” he said. “He told me he 
wanted me to come with him and see a 
sick child down by the water-front. I 
presumed he meant the Northport water- 
front, not the water-front over here. 
I got my first inkling of the truth when 
I was caught up suddenly and a hand 
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across my mouth shut out any yells 
I might have sent up.” 

“All the way over, while we rolled 
about like shot in a bottle, this gentle- 
man here, at the wheel, told me every 
little while that, if it comforted me 
any to know it, he was just as scared 
as I was. I think he was, too. But 
he didn’t show any signs of turning 
back. He’d brace himself and mutter: 
‘Think of the kid!’ And I’d see a wall 
of water charging down on us, and I’d 
try to pray a little, and he’d grip the 
wheel and shut his teeth—and somehow 
we got here.” 

“The baby’ll be all right, then?” 
Annie asked him. 

“Don’t worry! That’s a fine young- 
ster you’ve got there. He'll grow up 
to be just the same strapping sort of 
man his father is.” 

“T hope so,” said Annie, her fingers 
closing over her husband’s and _ her 
eyes shining up at him proudly. 









By James 





| saw him standing 


That I could see. 
With dignity ; 
Of firm fidelity! 










The Outcast 





He took my place and saved our name, 

And spared an honored house the shame 
Of my rank villainy! 

Who’d ever think that man could be 
Unselfishly so strong? 

A miserable outcast he, 

A fellow who’d “gone wrong!” 


In ten years’ time, a ghost alive, 
The gaunt, gray man appears. 

But how can human gratitude 

Survive so many years? 


S. Ryan 


in the dock 


Where I should be; 
The sentence gave him ne’er a shock 


I saw him leave the awful dock 


He smiled to me, that noble rock 



























































The 


Girl 


WhoHad No Chance 


ANNIE OF THE SLUMS TRAPS 
A HUSBAND. THEN A MIRACLE 


TRANSPIRES, 


AND ANNIE 


ACQUIRES A FULL-GROWN SOUL 


By Mary Lanier 








HERE was a smell of spring 
i in at the window. Even to 

Ludlow Street there come, at 
times, vague hints of growing grass and 
fresh seas, pervasive above other odors. 
Connors, yawning and blinking, sniffed 
at the elusive quality of the breeze. Per- 
haps for one unguarded moment he 
drowsed back into some dream of far-off 
days and apple blossoms and fields of 
buttercups. Suddenly he sat up, with 
a muttered imprecation, and stared about 
him. Nothing in the room was un- 
familiar. -But Connors had, somehow, 
a sense of the unfamiliar. 

“Annie!” he said. “Annie!” 

The door to the kitchenette was ajar. 
The girl stooping over the gas-stove 
turned with a swift, furtive glance. 

“You better be getting up,” she said. 
“T got to rush to make it to the store.” 

Connors jerked at the shade, which 
ran up, revealing the dust and disorder 
of the room. Half a dozen bottles with 
an inch of-flat, stale beer in them, bowls 
sticky with remnants of a stew, and a 
catsup-bottle smeared with dry, un- 
sightly sauce crowded the table. A 
thin, sleazy, crumpled dress was spread 
on a chair, and atop of it lay a hat 
covered with a profusion of pink roses. 

Connors sat on the edge of the bed, 
still blinking. His head, reminiscent 
of an inflated balloon, seemed to require 
the support of his hands to maintain 
connection with his body. 

“Lord!” he thought. 
been doped.” 

The girl Annie came in, and gather- 

















“T feel like I 


Magruder 


ing up the litter from the table, dumped 
it onto the fire-escape. Connors’ gaze 
followed her speculatively, broodingly. 
She carefully avoided his eyes, although 
once or twice she flashed a look at him 
from the corner of her lids. Even in her 
soiled and flimsy kimono, with her tousled 
hair and the hard defensiveness of her 
eyes, her face had a thin prettiness; the 
age-old wariness of her expression was 
tempered by the insistent certainty of a 
youth that still had never been quite 
youth. 

Connors, having drenched his hair and 
face at the sink, came back to sit with 
his elbows on the table. He seemed 
struggling with some obtuse problem 
that finally solved itself, for he reached 
out suddenly and caught Annie’s wrist. 

“Where'd we go last night? Huh?” 

Her fingers twitched against his. 

“H- Hoboken.” 

“Huh!” he said. ‘“Clerk’s office?” 

She nodded, the hard defiance narrow- 
ing her lids. 

“Parson?” he went on relentlessly. 

She made an involuntary movement 
toward the bosom of her dress ; Connors 
heard the faint rustle of paper as her 
fingers pressed there. 

“Hand it over,” he commanded. But 
she drew back, her eyes wide now, and 
stubborn. 

“T guess it’s mine to keep,’ 
“T might need it sometime.” 


’ 


she said. 


HE laughed derisively, but his face 


sobered. “I guess I know what it 
looks like, all right. Something like a 
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marriage certificate, huh? Looks like 
you’re going to stick by me for keeps?” 

She nodded, her face inscrutable. 

To escape the full appraisal of his 
gaze, she went hastily back to the kitch- 
enette and presently returned with the 
food. Connors watched it set before 
him—thick, muggy coffee, scorched but 
underdone chops and a stale loaf of 
bread. Suddenly he pushed his plate 
back. 

“Come here!” he said. 

She wheeled then, her chin up, her 
eyes beset with the look of the female 
creature too sadly wise as to the ways 
of the predatory male. 

“J’m not goin’ to eat you,” Connors 
said shortly. ‘Come here, Annie.” 

She came nearer obediently, but not 
within reach of his outstretched hand. 

“You aint goin’ back to the store. Get 
that ?” 

Her lips parted, but she did not speak. 

“You are goin’ to stay home and learn 
how to cook. If -you insist on being 
Mrs. Buck Connors, you got to act the 
part—right. I just happened to wonder 
what my mother would say if she could 
see this.” His gesture included, sweep- 
ingly, the disorderly room, the unsavory 
food and Annie herself. 

“What tell do I care what she'd 
say?” 

Connors eyes narrowed. He pushed 
the food from him with a gesture of 
repulsion. He got up and walked to 
the window. Below, the push-cart 
venders exchanged mutual pleasantries 
with more emphasis than venom; the 
Lithuanian woman on the stoop was re- 
viling her neighbor leaning from a 
window under Connors’ own. The 
morning tide of humanity was at its 
full: but above the refluent, never-ceas- 
ing flow of it, again there breathed that 
intangible hint of spring and a happier 
land far, far away. 


‘THE brooding in Connors’ eyes be- 


came deeper. He seemed uncon- 
scious of the furtive glances of Annie 
as she moved about the room. Suddenly 
he swung around and faced her again 
with a tight-lipped smile. 
“Made any plans for a honeymoon 
trip yet, Annie?” 
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A gleam sprang into her gray eyes. 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’! I guess my 
weddin’-tour will be up Ludlow Street 
to Tony’s.” 

“T don’t know,” Connors said with a 
certain grimness, “if I haven’t planned 
to go farther. What d’ye say to beating 
it back home with me to South Bar- 
field ?” 

“Home?” she said shrilly. ‘Aint this 
home? What do / know about South 
Barfield ?” 

“Nothing, I guess. But I was raised 
there. And I been more and more in 
the notion to go back lately. ‘There’s 
a little old black-eyed woman there I 
call Ma, and I aint seen her but once 
in ten years.” 

Her bosom heaved with a fierce emo- 
tion, the jealousy of the woman who 
surmises a dangerous rival. 

“I aint a-going,” she 
ominous quiet. 

“When it comes to a show-down,” 
Connors went on as if she had not 
spoken, “we might find a sojourn out 
there good for our health. ‘They are 
trying to figure we were in on that deal 
of passing bad money to Solon Levinsky. 
McCarthy’s had it in for me ever since 
I chucked him out of Tony’s the time he 
got too fresh with a certain girl named 
Annie. And he’s seen me with Lefty 
Hanlon—lI guess Lefty is wise to who 
done the job!” 

Annie’s eyes had dilated. 

“You—you didn’t—you—” 

“Naw,” Connors snapped. “But if 
I stay a year longer in this rotten burg, 
there aint no tellin’ where I'll land. So 
it’s South Barfield for us, Annie.” 

“J wont go!” she shrilled. “Some 
rube town, God knows where! Aint I 
got a job? Aint you? What you want 
to get a fool notion like that for, Buck?” 

He looked at her with a long, inclusive 
gaze as if he were seeing her for the 
first time, perhaps, in the new role of 
her own inception and choice. 

“Well, Mrs. Lemuel Connors, you can 
stay here and stick on your job of six 
per, or you can come with me. Suit 
yourself. But I'll say this: it will be 
the best thing that ever happened to you. 
You'll like Ma.” 

But she cried that she wouldn’t go, 


said with 
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she wouldn’t! She repeated it over and 
over, her voice rising in the shrill cres- 
cendo of hysterics, her fists beating a 
fierce tattoo upon the table. A cup, 
jarred from the insistent hammering, slid 
to the floor, spattering the crumpled 
dress with the muggy contents. Con- 
nors sat looking on. Once he shrugged 
his shoulders. But he did not go nearer 
her or touch her. Instead, he got up 
presently and went out without so much 
as a glance at his wife. But when he 
came home that night, he saw that her 
suit-case was packed and set ostenta- 
tiously in the corner. 


a yellow slip of paper that had 
preceded Lemuel’s coming fluttered 
against the glass paper-weight that held 
it moored to the hall table. It read: 
“Expect me and wife on ten-thirty ex- 
press—Lemuel.” As to who his wife 
was and how long she had been his 
wife, Martha had no more inkling than 
she had of sundry other facts in the 
lives of Lemuel—otherwise, on Ludlow 
Street, ‘‘Buck’—Connors and his wife, 
who was sometimes known as “Slippery 
Annie.” 

To eyes less anointed with the blind 
yearning of the mother-heart for its lost 
lamb, the first sight of Lemuel and the 
lady who flounced out the taxicab door 
might have suggested the growth of the 
lamb into a sheep—and one of a doubt- 
ful color. Lemuel Connors had gone 
away from South Barfield a spoiled, 
wayward and self-sufficient boy. He 
had come back a man, and there were 
certain indications, perhaps in the side- 
long furtiveness of his glance or the 
sullen droop of his mouth, that there 
had been some unpleasant phases in the 
transition. 

“Well, Ma?” he said. He kissed her 
awkwardly and then patted her shoulder. 
“Turn off the water-works. This is a 
weddin’-party. And this is your new 
daughter-in-law Annie.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” Annie said. 
She extended the tips of her fingers and 
let them lie limply in Martha’s trembling 
palm. 

Lemuel, having paid the taxicab man 
and dismissed him, took up the suit- 
cases. 
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“What we all standin’ here for? Don’t 
I smell dinner, Ma? Or has the high 
cost of livin’ hit folks in South Barfield 
so it’s hop breakfast and skip dinner?” 

“There’s always been plenty,” Martha 
said with dignity. ‘I guess it’s some 
different from what you been used to in 
town, Lemuel, but—” 

“T guess it’s different, all right, all 
right.” A chuckle escaped him. “Say, 
I guess Annie’ll find it different too.” 

Some sinister phase of their laughter 
threw Martha into a flutter. 

“You gave me such short notice, 
Lemuel,” she said apologetically. “1 
never had any idea you was thinking of 
getting married.” 

A grim smile appeared, fleetingly, on 
Lemuel’s lips. 

“It was a surprise to me, I guess. 
What, Annie?” 

She laughed suddenly, twisting at her 
glove. A button flew off. 

“Oh, damn!” she said under her 
breath. They were in the hall, and 
Lemuel leaned over to set the suit-cases 
down. The movement brought his face 
close to her. 

“You cut that. 
here. Get me?” 


None of that goes 


HE lip curled. She stared at him, 

sneering. But his mouth had set 

in a way she knew, and so she shrugged 

her shoulders and followed Martha, who 
beckoned from the head of the stair. 

“Lemuel, you go right on down to the 


sink. I thought you’d want to come up 
here and freshen up a bit, Annie. 
Travelin’ in this dust is mighty un- 
pleasant. I look for it to come a good 
shower, it’s been so warm.” 

She opened the blinds and then poured 
water from, the blue china pitcher into 
the bowl. 

“You'll find towels and everything 
handy. When you've slicked up, you 
come on down. I'll go right now and 
dish up dinner.” 

“Much obliged,” Annie said vaguely, 
taking out her hatpins. She watched 
Martha out the room. Then she turned 
slowly to stare at herself in the glass. 

“Buck — Connors’ — mother! Now, 
wouldn’t that just naturally get your 
goat? Me—here in this rube country! 








Got to live in it till Buck gets over his 
spell and chucks it. My Gawd!” 

She snatched off her gloves and piled 
them with her hat and vanity case in 
the middle of the immaculate bed. 

“These shoes hurt like hell,” she mut- 
tered. Stooping, she wrenched her 
shoes unbuttoned and kicked them half- 
way across the room. 

“Buck never. brought up them suit- 
cases,” she thought. She padded over 
to the door and called raucously down 
the stair: 

“Buck! oh, Buck! Trot my grip up 
here. I want my pumps outer it.” 

Connors emerged from some region 
below, carrying Annie’s suit-case. His 
sport-shirt was thrown open, and his 
hair, wet from recent sluicing at the 
sink, dripped rivulets down his brawny 
neck. 

“Gee, but that spice-cake’s good. You 
hurry, Annie. I’m wolfish. Cut out 
some of that dollin’ up.” 

Annie thrust her feet into a pair of 
half-worn, down-at-the-heel pumps and 
performed a hasty toilet before the mir- 
ror hung over the lowboy. She did not 
know it was a lowboy of solid and 
ancient mahogany, any more than she 
knew the battered brass candlesticks had 
lighted Buck’s grandfather’s — placid 
progress from the cradle to the grave. 
But her supercilious glance. was 
tempered by awe. Never in her varied 
days had Annie ever had so much space 
and comfort for her own. 

“It aint so worse,” she conceded. 
“But I’ll get lost in it after lights are 
out.” She giggled as she rubbed the 
hare’s foot on her cheeks. 


"THAT evening after supper they sat 

on the piazza, and Martha rocked in 
a chair that squeaked, and Lemuel, alias 
Buck; sat on the steps and smoked and 
told Martha about New York in glitter- 
ing generalities that shrewdly evaded 
the intensely personal. And Annie sat 
and shivered and listened to the an- 
tiphonal chant of the frogs in the 
marshes. Far over the hill a faint glow 
lighted the horizon—the reflection of 
the lights of South Barfield. Annie 
wondered if there was such a thing as 
a movie there, or if you could buy a 
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cigarette, or if the natives had ever 
heard of a highball or a Manhattan. 

“Well, I reckon you come back to 
stay, Lemuel,” Martha was saying. “I’m 
glad you come to your senses. This is 
a good farm, and I’ve made money ; but 
I aint so young, and I don’t know as I’d 
mind takin’ things a bit easier. Of 
course, I don’t expect Annie here to take 
holt right away, till she learns how.” 

“Oh, Annie’s smart, all right!” 
Lemuel said. “If she hadn’t been a 
little smarter than Buck Connors, she 
wouldn’t be your daughter-in-law.” He 
laughed shortly. 

“T don’t see how you come to get your 
nickname, Lemuel,’ his mother pro- 
tested mildly. 

“Bucking the tiger,” Annie inter- 
posed, the sinister note again in her 
voice. 

“My land! 
round animiles, Lemuel ? 
you didn’t get killed.” 

“It takes more’n a tiger—of that 
sort—to get my goat, Ma. — Gee, but I’m 
sleepy! Must be something‘ in the air. 
Back in little old N’ Yawk we’d just 
be getting waked up. Funny how quiet 
everthing is. Noticed it, Annie?” 

“T’ve noticed it,” she said in a voice 
that warned him. He got up, yawning, 
and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“Found this old stinkadore where I’d 
left it, Ma, on the rafter over the barn 
door—and the bag of tobacco handy. 
Come on up, Annie. What’s the rule, 
Ma? Four o’clock? Hear that, Annie? 
Up before the chickens.” 

“Annie don’t have to get up,’”’ Martha 
said quickly. “But if you ‘low to take 
holt on the plowing, Lemuel, the north 
field ought to be harrowed right away.” 

“Oh, I ’low to, all right,” he 
responded. He went on up the stair, 
Annie at his heels. 


You aint been fooling 
It’s a wonder 


SHE sat down by the window, her 

chin on her hand. Connors, wait- 
ing for the storm that did not break, 
after a curious glance or two turned in. 
Presently he slept as the just are sup- 
posed to, peacefully, audibly. Annie 
crept to bed and lay there, the counter- 
pane over her head. The guttural chant 
of the frogs came in at the open window ; 
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a beetle boomed persistently against the 
ceiling. Annie lay marooned and miser- 
able, three hundred miles from Ludlow 
Street and home. 

After midnight the thunder began to 
mutter along the horizon; the peals in- 
creased in volume and duration. But to 
the cockney ears of Annie the sound of 
aérial artillery translated itself into the 
roar of the elevated. Soothed by the 
familiar music, she fell asleep. 

The sun had been beaming upon the 
rain-wet grass for two hours when Annie 
went down to her breakfast. Martha set 
it before her on a little table on the 
cistern-porch. There were eggs and 
toast and bacon, waffles and honey and 
butter so golden that Annie inspected it 
curiously. 

“Gee, what makes it that color?” she 
said. 

“God Almighty, honey,” Martha said, 
and went on singing in the pantry. 
Annie considered this. Evidently it was 
not meant for profanity. 

Annie cleared away her crumbs and 
washed her dishes. She went out and 
sat on the piazza. But from this she 
fled back to Martha, overcome by yearn- 
ing for the sound of a human voice. 

“C-can’t I help—or something ?” 

Martha looked at her keenly. 

“Want to feed the chickens?” 

“T-I guess I do,” Annie said. 

Martha handed her the pail of scraps. 

“Shoo the red rooster away from the 
coop. He’s apt to tramp on the little 
ones.” 

The feed-coop was thronged with 
loudly remonstrant fluff-balls. Round 
and round the coop raced an agitated 
fowl, evidently the rooster. Annie 
shooed violently, flirting her skirt. 

But the supposed rooster proved to be 
an anxious and worried hen, who recog- 
nizing an intruder in Martha’s domain, 
flew at Annie’s ankles, fluffing and peck- 
ing. 

Annie shrieked and fled. Her re- 
marks, in language originating in the 
piquant lingo of the East Side, sent a 
scarlet flame to Martha’s face. She 
picked up the pail Annie had dropped ; 
her old hands trembled. 

“T’ve heard it was fashionable among 
some folks to—to use strong language. 
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It aint come in style here, and I don’t 
know as ’twill. I reckon if I was you, 
Annie, I’d do in South Barfield as South 
Barfield does.” 

Annie tossed her head. She went up- 
stairs and put cold cream on her hands. 

“Wouldn’t it hoit you to listen to the 
old skoit? Gee! What would she 
think if she saw me with this?” 

She lighted the cigarette and puffed 
at it, as she examined the bruises on her 
ankle. 

“And who said a hen didn’t have 
teeth? Nix on chickens for little 
Annie! But them little fellows soitainly 
was cute.” 


A iw first weeks on Martha’s farm, to 

Annie, were waking nightmares of 
loneliness and monotony. She and 
Martha spoke the same language,—with 
variations,—but neither was intelligible 
to the other. No thought-process of 
Annie’s could have been translated to 
Martha. Lemuel might have helped, 
but in his mother’s vernacular, he had 
“pitched in” to work with what was 
almost ferocity. He rose before light; 
he took a scant hour off for noon; at 
night he ate his supper, smoked a pipe 
of “homemade” and crawled into bed. 
Sundays he walked over the farm or 
hung on the fence chatting with neigh- 
bors who thus informally called, or sat 
on the piazza and carried on a desultory 
conversation with Annie and his mother. 
Sometimes he sat frowning and sullen, 
with no word or glance for Annie. And 
then something inside her sank like a 
stone dropped in a well. 

The days wore on till August. One 
sultry afternoon Annie ran down to the 
lower meadow where Lemuel was load- 
ing hay. Neighbors, exchanging work 
with Lemuel, stared curiously at the city 
woman with her daring clothes, her 
insolent eyes and tinted face. 

“T am going to Barfield with you. 
Gimme a hand up!” she panted fiercely. 
Without a word Lemuel reached down 
and drew her up. Perched high up on 
the unsteady balance of the bales, Annie 
shut her eyes and bit her lip to keep 
back the dammed-up torrent of tears— 
tears of sheer rage and desperation. 
Connors let the other loads swing out 











into the highroad before he shook out 
the reins over his own team. 

“Giddap. Well, what’s eatin’ you, 
Annie?” 

“What—what?” she fairly shrieked at 
him. “Am I human or not? Am I? 
I ask you!” 

“Pretty human, I guess.” He laughed 
a little. ; 

“You sit there and laugh at me! Why 
didn’t you tell me it was like this?” 

“T thought you’d see it like I did. I 
thought it would be a chance for us, 
Annie—”’ 

“Chance for what? Woik—slave 
like you do, from morning till night. 
Sleep like a doped Chink till it’s time 
to start all over again. Meet yourself 
goin’ to bed when you get up in the 
morning. For me, it’s strawb’y p’serves 
and crochet patterns and missionary 
s’ciety—if I could just see a traffic cop, 
I’d fall on his neck. Honest, he’d look 
like heaven to me!” 

Connors jerked on the reins. 

“Well, I guess you and me don’t 
see alike, for once. . This work sure is 
good for me. I’ve come to see what a 
blamed fool I was to cut out from decent 
living. I’d like to wipe out five of 
them seven years I spent around Ludlow 
and Allen.” 

“And me with them, I reckon. Buck 
Connors—a quitter!’ She choked, 
twisting her gloves to strings. 

“T was a quitter—but not in the way 
you mean. And you can’t say I’ve ever 
been a quitter with you.” 

The color went up into her face. Her 
lip trembled. “Understand me, Buck, 
it aint you or yourma. She—she’s been 
awful good to me. But it’s—it’s the 
life.” 


"TRE horses jogged on. The rays of 

the August sun filtered through the 
flimsy silk parasol and the lace brim of 
Annie’s hat. The dust whirled up in 
clouds, powdering her face, her neck, 
her bosom through the transparent peek- 
aboo waist. 

“T look like a hick!” she said vindic- 
tively, flicking at the strata that lay over 
a more sinister color on her face. 

“You could look like worse things. I 
don’t know but what you haven't.” It 
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was the Buck Connors of Ludlow Street 
who spoke, and his ruthless laugh set 
her raging. With her open palm she 
struck him fiercely across. the cheek. 

“All right,” he said after a moment’s 
tense silence. ‘‘We'll call it even.” 

The horses broke into a trot. Con- 
nors sat silent, his mouth grim. ‘“There’s 
a train goes east at seven,” he said 
finally. 

To this she made no reply; but the 
glance she gave him was startled, even 
speculative. She sat dumbly on the hay 
while the other wagons unloaded at the 
car. Then when it was the last wagon’s 
turn, she climbed down and stood in the 
shadow of the station, staring at nothing. 
After a while, Connors came out of the 
office, a roll of money in his hand. 

“Here’s the price of the hay,” he said. 

She wheeled on him, clutching his 
arm. ‘Come on, Buck—let’s beat it. 
Let’s go home! You can send the wagon 
back by the Hines kid. Buck—aw, 
come on.” He looked at her with eyes 
that held some brooding speculation. 

“It’s her money; it’s Ma’s. I haven't 
got the price.” 

“T don’t care. What difference does 
it make? We can get there by mid- 
night, Buck, and we'll go straight to 
Tony’s. Rosie will be there—and Bat. 
And I bet you that dago of Mamie’s 
will have his chin up singing, ‘My 
Honolulu Ba-by!’” 

In her excitement, she crooned it, 
swinging her shoulders in the old way 
she had when he had danced with her 
in the room back of Tony’s. 

He shook off her hand and jamming 
his hat over his eyes, walked up and 
down the deserted platform. She half 
leaned, half crouched against the wall, 
her eyes following him. 

Suddenly he swung around and went 
back to the wagons. She saw him 
speak to the Hines boy, nod and turn 
away. Breathlessly she watched the 
wagons roll away, one by one, Connors’ 
wagon last. With a zip and flourish, 
the Hines boy waved the whip, and 
clucked to the team. 

Her knees wabbled under her; she 
went in and sat down in the hot station 
room. She closed her eyes; every nerve 
was twanging like the dago’s violin 
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string. Already she could hear the blare 
of the horns. Her foot feebly beat 
time. 


ONNORS came in. The ticket- 

office was still closed, and so he sat 
down beside her and leaning forward, 
stared at the floor. 

“It’s going to rain. I wish we could 
have got the rest of that hay in.” 

She opened her eyes to stare at him. 
It came to her slowly that his thought 
was not of what he was going to, but of 
what he was leaving. 

A bluebottle buzzed on the window ; 
the wind, rising, flung a dancing whirl 
of dust past the door. A wave of heat 
came with it. Suddenly there came to 
Annie the poignant recollection of the 
sweltering, steaming pavements crowded 
with listless, panting humanity, the gasp- 
ing, pallid children in pestilent, noisome 
dens where disease and poverty, with 
eyes of dreadful doom, gibbered and 
mocked at life. But blotting out this 
familiar vision there swept the envelop- 
ing thought of the house under the elms, 
and Martha, quiet, cool in her gray 
gown, the shadow of some wonder in 
her eyes as they rested on Lemuel and 
his wife. 

“Gee!” Annie said aloud. With an 
impatient gesture, she got up and walked 
to the door. Thunderclouds were pil- 
ing up in the west; the air smelled of 
rain. To-night Martha would be all 
alone with the pitpat on the roof; 
Lemuel would be gone; and _ she, 
Annie— 

Annie swung around so fiercely that 
Connors started and stared. 

“T—I can’t do it, Buck! She—she’s 
been awful good to me. We—can’t 
take her money and leave this way. It 
wouldn’t be—Buck, it wouldn’t be 
white !”” 

He stood up, gripping her wrists. 
“What d’ye mean? That you don’t 
want to go? Or that—” 

“T don’t know,” she said desperately. 
“Tt’s sure hell here! But when I think 
of her— She’s your mother, Buck; 
she’s the best woman I ever knew. When 
I get to thinking about s’pose she knew 
about how we—I—” 

“Cut that,” he said hoarsely. 
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“C-can’t we walk back, Buck? It’s 
just five miles—” 

“T guess taxies aint gone on the bum 
here yet,” he said with a shaky laugh. 
He-dropped her hands. At the door he 
looked back. 

“You're sure you wont change your 
mind—” 

“Oh, gwan!” she entreated him. . 

The taxicab creaked and bumped, 
racing against the storm. Once a sharp 
turn in the road threw her against him. 
He eased her back into her seat with a 
jest none too gentle, but he kept his arm 
around her. 

Martha met them at the door. 

“The Hines boy said you’d gone to 
the movies. I guess you didn’t stay 
long.” 

“We smelt the storm coming. Annie 
didn’t want to get her hat wet.” 

Martha surveyed them with a smile 
that had the reflection of Lemuel’s bois- 
terous spirits. 

“And I got scared about having all 
this money on me. Gimme a hick town 
to get a wad lifted.” He fished out the 
roll with a hand that was slightly un- 
steady. 

“T don’t know as I’ve mentioned it,” 
Martha said placidly, “but I aim to buy 
a car with the hay money. It’s bound 
to be right lonesome here for Annie. 
I ’lowed she would learn to run the 
thing, and we might take Saturday eve- 
nings and like, to go to the movies and 
p’tracted meetin’.” 

Annie turned quickly and went up the 
stair. In the darkness of her room she 
groped about, muttering derisively: 

“A car—for Annie! Now wouldn’t 
that just naturally—” 

The mirth ended in a muffied sound. 
Something warm and clean and wet 
splashed on Annie’s cheek. 


NNIE fell more and more into the 

way of helping Martha about the 
work, in order, after the car came, that 
their afternoons should be free. Con- 
nors had boasted that she was “smart,” 
and the jest, with all its wry significance 
to Annie, was little short of the truth. 
She was as deft at learning the intrica- 
cies of bread- and butter-making as she 
was at piloting the car down country 
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roads where hay wagons still kept, stub- 
bornly, the right of way. But despite 
the lure of the long drives and the dan- 
gerous dare of the curves, there came 
a day when Annie lay abed, the car 
forgotten because of the fear in her 
soul. 

Lemuel, seeding the fallow land to 
wheat, and Martha, busy at the churn 
and the baking, had no hint of what lay 
behind Annie’s apathy and _ languor. 
But one morning, alarmed by a fainting 
spell, Martha summoned the doctor, 
without Annie’s knowledge or consent. 

He came in gravely and with dignity ; 
he went away chuckling, flinging a jest 
_at Martha that sent her heart pounding 
and her feet flying upstairs. Her hands 
trembled as she straightened the quilts 
and patted the pillows, hovering the 
while over Annie with excited and wist- 
ful tenderness. 

“To think of it! And me not sus- 
picionin’ once, Annie.” 

Annie raised herself on her elbow. 

“What you goin’ to do about it?” she 
demanded, a strangling harshness in 
her throat. 

“Do?” Martha said blankly. ‘Why, 
honey, there aint much I can do, except 
to take good care of you and help with 
the—the little clothes.” 

Annie lay back on her pillow. Out 
of the memories of her bruised child- 
hood there came rushing back upon her 
the realization of all maternity had 
meant to the women of the tenements, 
where her life had emerged too soon 
from the chrysalis of childhood—the 
profanity, the hideous nightmares of 
revilings, the sullen resentments, all 
wrenched into nothingness by the actual 
screaming horror of travail. For those 
women there was no gentle, encouraging 
nurse or blessed boon of ether. They 
dreed their weird, with such courage 
as despair and necessity had given 
them. 

Annie lay trembling, the sweat cold 
on her forehead and her hands. Dare 
she tell Buck’s mother of this black 
terror that gripped her? And Buck— 
when he knew, would he turn on her as 
Bat had turned on Rosie when— The 
vastness, the silence of the room threw 
her back upon herself. Her soul, in 
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this first glimpse of it, small and whim- 
pering as it was, looked at ‘her from 
the mirror over the lowboy from eyes 
whose Irish gray had lost their inso- 
lence and bravado. 

At dusk she heard Buck coming up 
the steps. 

“You asleep, Annie?” he said, com- 
ing in. 

“No,” she said. 

He walked awkwardly about 
room. Speech came even more awk- 
wardly: ‘“Ma’s that tickled, Annie. 
She—she says it’s a year of luck for her. 
For us, too, I guess, Annie.” 

She did not answer. But some of the 
fear had gone out of her eyes. 

In the populous tenement where 
Annie’s family, housed in a single room, 
multiplied like rabbits in a warren, 
Annie had early formulated a creed. 
If you wanted a thing, you had to go 
after it; it mever came to you. * Any 
joy or pleasure that had been hers had 
been wrenched from life; too often the 
bruises of conflict remained after the 
joy had vanished. 

But here suddenly had come to her 
some mysterious thing’ that made her 
at once an object of solicitude and a 
center of interest. The household re- 
volved about her-as its axis. Neighbors, 
who had held aloof,:came withsympathy 
and patterns. Martha concocted un- 
heard-of delicacies. Buck took her for 
drives in the car. through a country 
flaming now in scarlet and gold. 


the 


O= night they went cross-country 

to a camp-meeting. Martha Con- 
nors, to borrow her own phraseology, had 
been rocked in a Methodist cradle. And 
she sat placidly through the revivalist’s 
sermon, secure in the sanctuary of her 
own life. But to Annie, child of the 
slums, daughter of the dance-halls, a 
door swung suddenly wide upon un- 
guessed, unfathomable depths. For the 
sermon had to do with the sins of_ the 
fathers—and the mothers. 

The evangelist did not mince words. 
Annie sat gripping the rough plank seat. 
Her gaze went from Buck, indifferent 
and yawning, to Martha, serene and 
untroubled, and then back with startled 
persistence to the preacher’s face. He 
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was a young man, terribly sincere and 
dramatic. He cited the tales of Bath- 
sheba and the dead child; of Absalom, 
the disobedient son of a sinful father; 
of Ishmael, who bore on his unlucky 
head the sin of Abraham, who himself 
became the father of the outlawed chil- 
dren of the desert. 

“Gee, but it’s tough on the children— 
if it’s like the preacher says,” she told 
Connors as they motored home. 

“You don’t have to believe all the 
preachers tell you,” Buck answered 
sleepily. 

But Annie led Martha on to talk as 
they sat at their sewing next day. 

“Do you think it’s all so, like the 
preacher said, about bad parents having 
bad children?” 

“Well, it depends,” Martha said. “It 
aint so much what’s born im a child, as 
the way it’s brought up and who it is 
brings it up. If a child of honest 
parents is put with thieves, likely he’ll 
grow up to steal. And if the child of 
bad parents is put with good people, 
he may turn out well. I mind there 
was Lydia Wells down at Concord. She 
went wrong twice. One of the children 
was taken by her aunt and raised up 
without knowing who and what she was, 
and she grew up to be a fine woman and 
married and done well. The other girl 
stayed with Lydia, and though Lydia 
acted all right all the rest of her life, 
and got to be a real Christian, the girl 
was wayward.” 

Annie, in her own room, sat looking 
out at the far hills. It never once oc- 
curred to her to rebel against the finality 
of the preacher’s argument or the doubt- 
ful philosophy of Martha. Her hands 
were clenched on her knees. 

“T never had no chance—no real 
chance,” she thought. “If I’d just 
known! And now, my Gawd, it’s too 
late!” 


HE Easter flowers were out and the 

windflowers blooming in sheltered 
places when Annie went down into the 
Valley and came up out of its shadows 
with little Martha in her arms. The old 
miracle had been enacted once again 
in all its stupendous and awesome mys- 
tery, and the wonder of it had touched 
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Annie’s life with a sanctity nothing on 
earth could ever take away. In the first 
days she was content to lie watching 
Martha’s rhapsodies and Buck’s awk- 
ward but delighted adoration of the rosy 
mite that lay in the cradle where once 
Martha’s Lemuel had lain. But as the 
weeks slipped by, something came back 
to harry her—not the old craven fear of 
pain and travail, but that last and newer 
and more subtle fear, that had its origin 
in the line in Martha’s Bible: “The 
sins of the fathers—” 

The little Martha thrived and grew, 
but Annie whitened and faded, her 
footsteps dogged by a Something out 
of her past that, with menacing eyes, 
looked over her shoulder. In the long 
spring afternoons she sat, her hands idly 
locked, staring at little Martha and 
wondering. Connors watched her with 
a darkening brow. He thought she was 
longing for the old days, the old life. 
There was nothing in their speech to- 
gether to reveal to him that the soul of 
Annie had grown from a small, whim- 
pering thing to something of full stature 
and now stood at the threshold of exist- 
ence uncertain, questioning, groping. 

All religion is founded upon some 
idea of sacrifice or supreme immolation. 
Annie, bred of a Christian race in a 
Christian era, was pagan to the core. 
Yet her inarticulate longing grew to cast 
all on some altar—by which deed, in 
the racking of her own spirit, she might 
pay the price for little Martha’s soul, 
that her life might flower lilylike out of 
the black pool of her origin. Annie 
could not have voiced her desire in 
words, but the thought possessed her, 
night and day. For had not God taken 
the child from Bathsheba? 

And she remembered the story of 
Lydia Wells. 

If there had been some one like 
Martha in the tenement days! But 
Martha in that tenement! Annie laughed 
to herself, harshly. Why, when she had 
been fifteen and Michael Moriarty had 
taken her out of the rabbits’ warren, her 
mother had shrugged her shoulders and 
said: 

“Vou treat him right, Annie. A lit- 
tle beatin’ now and then don’t hurt a 
woman ; it’s better than bein’ hungry.” 
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Moriarty had never beaten her but 
once. And that was because of Ole the 
Swede. Ole was placid and bovine; he 
asked little and received less. Then 
Buck Connors, bouncer and gun-man, 
had crossed the street one day with her 
in a jam. And after that—well, here 
she was, and little Martha. But the 
years between! 


¢}"= day, when the tortuous reason- 
ing seemed to have reached some 
logical end, Annie put on her hat and 
went into Martha’s room. 

“I’m going out, and if you don’t 
mind, I’ll get you to look after little 
Martha. Her bottle is all filled; she’s 
asleep now.” 

And so, with no other word and with 
no faltering, Annie walked out of 
Martha’s house as unexpectedly as she 
had walked into it, leaving a letter 
under Buck’s pillow where he would 
find it when he went to bed. 

She took the road to Dorchester, seven 
miles away. Nobody knew her there; 
nobody would suspect till Buck told. 
By then he would have read the letter 
and she would have sent him the tele- 
gram. 

There was a park on the edge of 
Dorchester, and children were playing 
there. Annie, footsore and wan, sat 
down to rest. Suddenly her heart gave 
a sickening leap in her breast. The 
baby girl toddling about looked so like 
little Martha. 

Annie began to pant in a queer, 
breathless way. Suppose it were Martha 
grown old enough to run about, to lean 
on one’s knee—Martha in blue socks 
and tiny sandals, Martha in a little 
short-waisted dress! 

Annie shut her eyes. She did not open 
them for a long time. The frantic honk- 
ing of a motor roused her. She gave 
one look—then screamed. 

Almost before the scream had died 
on her lips, she had flung herself across 
the narrow strip of turf into the street. 
Her fingers clutched, clung and, in one 
wild effort, lifted their burden and flung 
it, cruelly, it seemed, against the curb. 
But the baby got up almost immediately 
and began to cry. The driver of the 
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car got out and ran back to where Annie 
lay very, very still. 

The nurse at the hospital where they 
had taken Annie explored the con- 
tents of the hand-bag, Annie’s only 
luggage, in the hope of finding some 
clue to her identity. For Annie herself 
lay in the ward, her broken arm set, but 
the concussion and shock holding her 
locked in profound unconsciousness. 

The hand-bag yielded a purse with 
a few dollars, a moist and crumpled 
handkerchief and the post-card picture 
of a laughing, moon-faced baby. Writ- 
ten in a cramped, irregular hand were 
the words: “Martha Ann Connors, aged 
four months.” 

“There are some Connors down New- 
ton way, and some over at South Bar- 
field,” the surgical nurse said, peeping 
over the head day-nurse’s shoulder. 

“We'll try long distance,” the head 
nurse said. 


JNNORS, having just come in at 

sunset from the hayfield, heard the 
phone ringing. He answered the call. 
His mother, crooning to little Martha 
upstairs and wondering what kept 
Annie so late, presently heard the high- 
powered car go tearing at a smashing 
rate up the pike. Vaguely disturbed, 
she went downstairs and refilled little 
Martha’s bottle. 

The lights were on in the ward, and 
Annie lay relaxed, inert on the white 
bed. Her thin face had a look singu- 
larly sweet and girlish; the little lines 
about her mouth were smoothed out, and 
the ghost of a dimple lurked in her 
chin. Connors, breathing hard, leaned 
over her and looked at her a long time. 
Suddenly he stooped and lifted her in 
his arms, and catching up the light 
blanket, wrapped it about her. He 
turned to meet the protests of the startled 
nurse. 

“Really, she must not be moved. It 
is concussion, and we can’t tell yet how 
serious—” 

Connors gave her one long look of 
supreme disregard. 

“She’s my wife. See? And I’m tak- 
ing her home. Get me?” 

But once in the car she crumpled 
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against him so inertly that he was 
powerless to hold her against the jar 
and swaying and drive the car. And 
he was forced to ask an orderly to 
telephone a garage for a chauffeur. 

Out on the homeward way Annie lay 
supine in the arms that held her with 
a gentleness that had some quality of 
fierce repression. Connors wondered 
dully how and why Annie should be in 
Dorchester—Annie, whom he believed 
safe at home with little Martha. Old, 
creeping suspicions took hold upon him. 
His mouth set in grim, sullen lines. 
Like black shadows came the thought of 
Moriarty, of Ole Nelson. His fear for 
Annie was terribly tempered by a rising 
doubt and fury. 

Martha, after the first shock and hor- 
ror, did all the necessary things to which 
Connors could give no coherent thought. 
Not till after the old doctor had come 
and gone, leaving behind some comfort- 
ing reassurance, did Connors stoop to 
pick up the letter that had fallen to 
the floor from beneath the pillow. 

Some premonition or dread set his 
fingers trembling sc that ‘the super- 
scription danced in waving letters before 
his eyes. He tore open the envelope and 
read what Annie had written: 


Buck, I don’t know if you will under- 
stand, but it aint because I don’t care 
that I am going away. Buck, you 
remember all that the preacher said 
about the sins of the fathers and the 
mothers. And it’s all there in your 
Ma’s Bible just like he said. I guess 
it has changed some since them days, 
since folks don’t pay much attention 
to what the men has done, unless it’s 
murder or stealing or such like. But 
it’s different with us women. And so 
I’m going away and give little Martha 
her chance. I guess I aint fit to raise 
her. 

Buck, I know now I never had no 
chance. If I had, I believe I’d have 
been good—honest, Buck, I would. If 
I’d been raised like your ma will raise 
little Martha, things would never have 
been like they were with me. 

Buck, you been awful good to me. I 
never knew a man could be that good 
to a woman. And you done guessed 
long time ago how we double-crossed 
you, me and Rosie and Bat, and made 
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it up to get you drunk and over to 
Hoboken and you’d wake up married 
to me—which you done. But it’s the 
God’s truth, Buck, I fell for you the 
first time I ever seen you. There 
couldn’t of been any other man after 
that. And when I think about you and 
Ma and little Martha, Buck, I can’t 
hardly stand it. But she’s got to have 
her chance. 

You'll get a telegram saying I’ve 
been drowned, accidentally. So that’s 
what you'll tell little Martha about her 
ma. Buck, I aint got the nerve to do 
what the telegram says. I am going 
to earn a honest living somewhere in 
the country. I don’t hate it like I 
used to. Your Ma has learnt me a 
heap. The baby’s little tooth is pretty 
near through. Don’t let her get the 
cover off at night. You be careful 
about plowing in the lower meadow. 
It’s wet there. You got to take care 
of yourself. You are all little Martha’ll 
have when Ma is gone. 

Respt. yrs. 
ANNE. 


Wen Buck had plodded through 
the lines, he let the paper fall from 
his fingers. And because, after all, he 
was Martha’s son, or because of some 
God-given flash of comprehension, he 
seemed to know that in hewing out some 
path up the heights for little Martha, 
Annie had been lifted nearer the stars. 

He bowed his head upon the table. 
And being Martha’s son, perhaps he 
prayed. 

Hours afterward, Annie, waking out 
of a troubled dream, reached out a grop- 
ing hand. 

“Little Martha,” she muttered. 
“Buck, she’s got to have her chance.” 

With a gesture of fierce tenderness, 
Connors lifted the sleeping child and 
laid her in Annie’s arms. 

“T guess she’s got her chance! She’s 
got her ma. I guess the Lord sent you 
back because he aint holding anything 
against you, Annie. Don’t you worry. 
You go to sleep, Annie, girl.” 

With an arm around little Martha, 
Annie quivered a smile and closed her 
eyes. 

From the marshes the antiphonal 
chorus of the frogs rose, solemn, 
triumphant. 
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OMEWHERE in the world 

there is a niche for each one 
of us. You may find yours in 
shaping the destinies of an empire, and 
I may find mine in performing artistic 
carving on the side of a ditch with a 
shovel. That part of it is immaterial. 
The main thing is to find it; for it is a 
niche peculiarly fitted to our individual 
aspirations and abilities, and in it lies 
all that surpassing peace and happiness 
which is at once the excuse for existence 
and its reward. 

This being the case, the very obvious 
thing to do is for each of us to hunt up 
his little private, made-to-his-measure 
niche, get into it and enjoy all the un- 
told favors life can shower upon us 
when it so wills. A very simple recipe 
for happiness—so simple that few of us 
ever achieve it, but blunder along 
through life, sorry round pegs in our 
square holes, throwing to the world at 
large a valiant bluff about our worth 
and our happiness, a bluff which man- 
ages to deceive everyone pretty’ thor- 
oughly—except ourselves! 

Yet the niche is there, waiting for us 
when we are born—all too frequently 
still waiting for us when we die. If we 
don’t find it, so much the worse for us, 
and there’s an end of it. But the niche 
goes right on waiting for somebody else 

















of just about our particular build and 
complexion and temper and caliber, who 
—more’s the pity—will very likely miss 
it by an even wider margin than we did. 


T seventeen Celia McLennon dis- 

covered the niche in life into which 
she would fit beautifully. It was such 
a highly original sort of niche that only 
some few hundred millions of other 
girls have ever considered it. A wealthy 
and adoring husband was to lay his 
worldly goods and his devotion at her 
feet, and life was to be all that seventeen 
fancied it. That was the schedule. 
Celia was sure it was a niche she could 
fill to perfection. 

Seventeen lean years couldn’t down a 
girl like Celia McLennon. If we were 
to take the word of specialists in 
hygiene and statisticians on child-labor, 
Celia should have been white and frail 
and stooped and prematurely old, but 
Celia was nothing of the sort. She was 
the picture of health. Her cheeks were 
red; her eyes sparkled with sheer love 
of life; her features were decidedly 
more than passable; her skin was fine 
of texture and of an amazing smooth- 
ness, thanks to the bit of orris-smelling 
chamois that she was forever tucking 
back into the front of her shirtwaist. 
Her clothes were cheap but smart, her 
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hats rather astounding examples of 
what a little ingenuity can do with old 
material. 

Celia at that period of her life should 
have been the center of the worshipful 
attention of every puppy-eyed young 
male in some suburban high school. 
Instead, her nimble white fingers made 
strange botanical reproductions out of 
feathers, in a loft that was badly lighted, 
was full of dust from the feathers and 
smelled sickeningly of dyes. She 
violated no commandment in the con- 
struction of her feather flowers, for the 
finished products were the likenesses of 
nothing in the heavens above nor the 
earth beneath nor the waters under the 
earth, although her especial part of the 
output was supposed to simulate roses 
rather strikingly. Incidentally, the 
feather-flower business is uncertain and 
the pay nothing alarming even at the 
best. 

Celia made up her mind as to what 
she would have out of life the day the 
news went around the loft that Esther 
Praher, who was forelady of the sort- 
ing tables, was to marry a man reputed 
to have made a fortune in the wet-wash 
business. A diamond that approximated 
a young searchlight on the third finger 
of Esther’s left hand gave a certain 
stability to this rumor. 

Esther, who owned to being twenty- 
five, was palpably nearer thirty. The 
wet-wash gentleman probably thought 
her pretty. Lots of other people did. 
But it was that prettiness that thrusts 
itself at you, demanding recognition 
whether or no. There were wrinkles, 
too, at Esther’s temples, despite all the 
money she spent for massages; and it 
was an open secret that if she missed one 
of her twice-a-week treatments at 
Madam Poehler’s, the gray began to 
show at the roots of her hair. 

If Esther could grab off luxury as 
represented by her wet-wash admirer 
and his reputed bonds and real-estate 
holdings, there must be chances for some 
others. Celia, looking at herself in the 
cracked wall-mirror where the girls 
pinned on their hats at closing time, 
was not too modest to recognize certain 
well-defined assets in the way of looks. 
So she gave her too shiny nose—it had 
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been overwarm in the loft all the after- 
noon—an extra dab of the orris-smelling 
chamois and decided then and there that 
some day a wealthy suitor should come 
forth and drag her, not too resisting, 
away. 


S beass place where Celia lived was not 

imposing. You climbed four flights 
of dismal, footworn stairs to get to it. 
It consisted of a kitchen that always 
smelled overpoweringly of boiling soap- 
suds, a bedroom on an air-shaft and a 
room, hopefully designated by Mrs. Mc- 
Lennon the “parly,” the sole furniture 
of which was a rickety old davenport 
upon which Celia’s sister Florrie slept 
at night. 

The kitchen windows afforded a vista 
of flat roofs, littered with all sorts of 
family junk and generally flying several 
lines of family wash. The front win- 
dows in the “parly” allowed you to look 
down into Piedmont Place, where 
hordes of shrill-voiced, noisy youngsters 
swarmed over the old cobblestone pave- 
ments. 

Mrs. McLennon turned the handle of 
a wringer that rendered an unpleasant 
harmony in unevenly syncopated fifths 
as Celia came in. Mrs. McLennon was 
always playing a tune on that wringer, 
or else thudding a flatiron on an ironing- 
board. Economic necessity saw to it 
that she had no other choice in the mat- 
ter. Florrie, a six-year-younger replica 
of Celia, was doing up bundles — of 
freshly laundered clothes and fretfully 
demanding when her mother ever 
thought she was going to get her home 
lessons done. 

Five years previously the lord of this 
establishment had departed this life in 
great trouble and with three men hold- 
ing him on the bed—begging them to 
the last to get his left eye off the top 
of the water-tank and put it back in its 
socket where it properly belonged. Since 
Mr. McLennon’s intermittent periods of 
holding down a job had always coin- 
cided with a practically unquenchable 
thirst, he was mourned more as a not 
wholly pleasant memory than as an 
economic factor in the family welfare. 

Now, Celia McLennon was the sort 
of girl who held no less tenaciously to 
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“Gee, this place is fierce!” Celia commented, its full horror seeming to strike her for the first time.“ We're 
lucky to have this place or anny other,” croaked Mrs. McLennon. 


an idea because she had jumped at it 
purely on impulse. The possibility of 
a wealthy husband—a possibility born 
of the glitter of Esther Praher’s over- 
grown diamond—she had jumped at 
impulsively. None the less she did not 
intend to let it go; hers was not a 
wholly impractical little head. 

If some day she were to have a suitor 
of the sort she wanted, it was to be sup- 
posed he’d have to see her family. 
Frankly, the family in its present state 
was impossible; the place where they 
lived was even more so. On her way 
homeward from the loft where a per- 
fectly good adjunct of the fauna of the 
country was changed over into a sorry 


imitation of a portion of its flora, she 
mulled the matter over. Something 
would have to be done. The first step 
was to change the family status some- 
what. Florrie, being too young, must 
needs be counted out at present. And 
her mother’s horizon was bounded on 
the north by a wringer, on the south by 
a tub, on the east by a flatiron and on 
the west by starch. That left it up to 
Celia—which explains why her even 
teeth were tightly clenched as she 
stepped into that hot, soap-smelling 
kitchen. 

“Gee, this place is fierce!” she com- 
mented, its full horror seeming to strike 
her for the first time. 
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“We're lucky to 
have this place or 
anny other,” 
croaked Mrs. Mc- 
Lennon at the 
wringer. ; 

Since McLennon’s 
death her attitude had 
been that of the patient 
martyr who uncom- 
plainingly has taken up 
added burdens. The 
truth of the matter 
was that her burdens 
had been lightened. 

“Tt’s fierce!” Celia 
repeated. 

“What’ll you do 
about it if it is?” 
her mother de- 
manded. 

The girl’s lips— 
which were very 
firm red lips, de- 
spite the steam in 
the kitchen and the 
dust in the loft 


‘was to marry a man w 
and several tons of 


wet-wash busi 


Esther Praher, who was forelady of the sorting tables, 
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to sit down once in a while and read, 
and go out. And 


Florrie’s goin’ through’ 
high school, as I 
" wisht I could of 
done ; and may- 
be some sort 
of school or 
college after 
that—” 
“ ‘Quick, 
Watson, the 
“zw sneedile!’” 
piped 
Z}' Fiorrie’s 
We shrill voice. 
“Well, wait and 
see!” Celia 
snapped angrily. 


ITH Celia, to 

think was to 
act. She was not 
the kind to let 
grass grow under 
her feet. That 
night she trudged 
out of the house 


le a fortune in the 
after seven, sought 


d that approximated 





statistics that 
workers for social 
betterment stand ready to hurl at you 
to prove they shouldn’t have been red— 
closed in a straight line of determina- 
tion. 

“We'll move,” she said. “Yep, we'll 
move sometime. Shut up, Florrie!’’ she 
turned to admonish her younger sister. 
“Stop that whining and do up your 
bundles. You'll have time enough for 
your lessons. Yep, some day we’ll move.” 

Her mother’s answer was a laugh that 
was a fifth higher than the wringer’s 
high note. There was no mirth in that 
laugh. In it was all the scorn of expe- 
rience for dreams. 

“You don’t believe it? 
and see,” said the girl. 

“I’m willin’ to see,” was Mrs. Mc- 
Lennon’s only comment. 

“Things is goin’ to be different round 
here,” Celia went on. Behind the long 
lashes, down-drawn with the half- 
closing of the lids, her eyes had 
brightened. “You aint goin’ to wash all 
your days. You’re goin’ to have some 
leisure and some clothes and a chance 


Well, wait 


a young searchlight gave stability to this rumor. 


one of the night- 
schools, argued 
with the principal thereof until she 
made him see she might get some good 
out of it even if the term was nearly at 
an end, and finally got herself enrolled 
as a pupil. Ambition such as hers will 
not be denied. It rides unshaken, 
serene, Over mountain-tops, to say noth- 
ing of mere principals of prosaic night- 
schools. 

Seven months later Celia bade an 
unregretful farewell to the dye-smelling 
loft where the bits of feathers and the 
dust made your throat smart before you 
had been in it an hour. In a lawyer’s 
office downtown she struggled with an 
antiquated typewriter—the firm was 
hanging on by the skin of its teeth— 
and sweated over words the like of 
which she had never dreamed were in 
any thesaurus. Nights she tripped 
blithely to the night-school, again in 
session, and there made strides that kept 
her in continual prominence as a model 
for the rest of the class. 

Another six months, and she had left 
the atrophying atmosphere of the law- 








firm. She entered the office of a cord- 
age company. In less than a year she 
was private secretary ito the general 
manager. 

Piedmont Place became an unpleas- 
ant memory only. They took four rooms 
on a fairly quiet street. There was a 
real “parly” here, with Mission chairs 
and draperies at the window ; and in it 
sat Mrs. McLennon of an afternoon, no 
longer doubtful or downcast or unbe- 
lieving, but clothed in purple and fine 
raiment—as represented by a foulard 
silk dress—and proudly discoursing to 
a neighbor from across the hall about 
the wonderful ability of her elder 
daughter. 

Three years later they moved to a 
house in the suburbs, a little house with 
a patch of lawn and three flower-beds 
and some hopeful shrubs along the front 
fence. 

Florrie was making a record in the 
high school ; Mrs. McLennon, by dint of 
the very sweat of Celia’s brow, was 
speaking something that at times ap- 
proached grammatical English. Also, 
bribed thereto by certain promised 
raiment, she laid aside the daily 
paper and certain paper-covered 
volumes for an hour each afternoon, 
to read grudgingly a bit from some 
worth-while volume of 
Celia’s choosing. 


CELIA, meanwhile, S: 
had never for a S&S 
moment lost sight of her 

goal. She had refused, in 
succession, two clerks, one 
of the teachers at 
the night-school, a 
fascinating young 
man who lived two 
doors away from 
her suburban 

house — this 

cost Celia her 

first heartache 
—who traveled 
for a leather 
firm—and fifteen 
employees of the 
cordage com- 
pany, of various 
worths and salaries. 
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. Not for a moment had she forgotten 
Esther Praher’s wet-wash husband, his 
car at the door of the loft building, his 
air of opulence. Her own standard was 
rather better than that. Indeed, as time 
went on, her standard was raised. She 
admitted to herself that she had done 
well thus far. There was a certain sat- 
isfied pride about her as she surveyed 
her handiwork. But the end was not 
yet. The family must go yet farther to 
receive the man who fitted her present 
standards. She knew that now. ~ 
So when the time seemed right and 
her savings account large enough to 
warrant it, she left the cordage com- 
pany. She opened a public stenog- 
rapher’s office in an ideal location down- 
town. Four subordinates took her crisp 
orders. Two more were added before 
six months had passed, and another pair 
almost immediately after that. Celia and 
her family moved to a quieter suburb. 
There was a maid in a white cap and 
apron now, and dinner was at seven. 
Florrie came out of a college of do- 
mestic science with honors and a chance 
to go back as instructor in the fall. 
Celia at last. took a 
long breath. The time 
was ripe; the stage was 
set. The hour was at 
hand. To be sure, it 
had taken time and 
patience and hard work. 
There were massages 
twice a week to keep 
the wrinkles away from 
the corners of her eyes. 
That same Madam 
Poehler who had 
looked after Esther 
Praher’s gray hairs 
was now drawing 
down a goodly 
weekly stipend 
» from Celia. 
But Esther 
Praher had 
been only two 
years younger 
than Celia was 
now when she 
In a lawyer’s{l office married her 


lowntown she 
struggled with an anti- wet-wa sh 
quated typewriter, monopolist. 
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Capser ee sat looking out of her window 
upstairs. Her chin was on her palm. 
Early summer dusk was falling over the 
trim back yard, onto which Celia’s win- 
dows looked. She thought of that vista 
from the kitchen windows back on Pied- 
mont Place, with the littered flat roofs 
and the waving lines of wash. ‘The 
smell of soapy steam came back to her 
nostrils, the squealing plaints of that 
wringer, the thud-thud of the iron on 
the ironing-board. 

Downstairs Florrie was at the piano 
singing. Celia heard her mother’s 
voice as the song was finished, speak- 
ing in modulated and _ irreproachable 
accents. At the back gate the maid, her 
white apron over her shoulder, was lean- 
ing her elbows on the fence as she 
chatted with the gray-uniformed man 
from the private protective company 
who was supposed to be making his 
rounds of the more pretentious places 
on the hill, many of which subscribed 
to the service. 

The maid was very young. So was 
the strapping chap in the gray uniform. 
Their voices grew more _ indistinct. 
Their heads were nearer together. The 
young man in the gray uniferm looked 
at his watch, said good night, leaned 
over the fence—and the maid quite 
frankly kissed him. 

Celia was shocked to find herself 
envying the maid, who was tripping 
back across the yard. Also she realized 
that all the time she had been sitting 
there by the window she had been 
slowly and methodically massaging the 
corners of her eyes as they did at the 
beauty parlors twice a week. 

She turned half angrily from the 
window, and turning, she saw Florrie 
standing in the door. 

“I—I wanted to tell you first, Cele,” 
said Florrie. “I just had to tell you 
first, even before I told Mother. You’re 
the one that’s made it all possible. Cele, 
you’re a regular old brick!” 

She fumbled for the chain on one of 
the lights by Celia’s dressing table, 
found it and pulled it. Celia, blinking 
in the sudden flood of light, saw Florrie 
holding out her left hand. A single 
perfect diamond shot hither and yon its 
dull fires. 
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Somehow Celia had never quite out- 
grown the absurd idea that Florrie was 
still a little child. It persisted in spite 
of all Florrie’s eminently grown-up 
poise. Celia momentarily felt some- 
thing akin to panic descending upon her. 

“Who is it, dear?” she managed to 
ask, but her voice “sounded dull and 
flat—altogether too impersonal for such 
an occasion. 

“Fred Bridgman,” said  Florrie, 
laughing and flushing, and at the same 
time looking keenly at her sister with 
something like a hint of disappointment 
in her eyes. 

“Bridgman,” Celia repeated dully. 
“They own half the place out here.” 

“They’re not exactly paupers, Cele,” 
Florrie laughed again. “We've cer- 
tainly come along, haven’t we, since the 
old days, Cele, when one of us marries 
a Bridgman? Think of us, back there 
on Piedmont Place, when Mother used 
to grind that wringer morning and night, 
and you were working in that place 
where they made the feather-flowers! 
Ugh!” 

She shut her eyes. 

The panic was descending now full- 
fledged on Celia; but in a moment it 
turned from a panic into rage, rage for 
the stunning girl before her, rage for 
the ring on her finger, rage for Florrie’s 
temples that needed no massaging and 
for her hair that required no ministra- 
tions of Madam Poehler. 

“You’re—you’re glad, aren’t 
Cele?” Florrie asked doubtfully. 

“Yes!’’ Celia snapped, but she choked 
over the single word. 

Celia felt rather limp all at once. She 
sat down on the edge of the bed. Flor- 
rie crouched on the floor beside her, her 
cheek against her sister’s skirt. She 
couldn’t seem to grasp the import of 
Celia’s mood of the moment. She felt 
it should be as overbrimmingly joyful as 
was her own. And palpably it wasn’t. 

“He’s an awfully nice boy,” said 
Florrie, looking up at Celia with a little 
puzzled frown. 

“T know it,” said Celia shortly. 

It had come to her with bitter poign- 
ancy that she had been cheated out of 
something. She had sown; Florrie had 
done the reaping. She had struggled 
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“You're--you’re glad, aren’t you, Cele?” Florrie asked doubtfully. 


the single word. 
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“Yes!” Celia snapped, but she choked over 
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and planned; to Florrie had come the 
fruit of all that struggling, all that 
planning. Something about it all was 
wickedly unfair. Opposite her perch on 
the edge of the bed was the breadth 
of mirror of her dressing table. She 
lifted her head and looked at her own 
image with eyes that were without 
mercy. Yes, the marks of these past 
years were there on her face, indel- 
ible, despite all the massaging at the 
beauty parlors. Her eyes were sharp, 
a trifle hard; calculating eyes they 
were, eyes that were looking for oppor- 
tunity, trained as they had been by 
years of just such looking for it. And 
there was determination in every line of 
that mouth, try to relax it as she 
would. 

It was a very capable face looking 
back at her from that mirror, an effi- 
cient face, a dependable face. It was 
the sort of face to inspire trust. But 
it wasn’t the sort to inspire love. 

She’d been cheated. This thing that 
had come to Florrie was Celia’s by 
right. She had worked for it, fought 
for it, planned for it, sweated blood 
for it. And her reward for it all was 
that capable, businesslike, almost man- 
nish face that stared back at her from 
her mirror. She wanted to tell Flor- 
rie that. She wanted Florrie to under- 
stand how she’d been cheated, disap- 
pointed, ill used. She even wanted to 
hurt Florrie, to see her wince and cringe. 
She, Celia, had done the work, and 
Florrie without effort had pulled down 
the prize. 


a words rose to Celia’s tongue 
and clamored to be spoken. She 
wished they were back again in that 
wretched hole they inhabited on Pied- 
mont Place, with the steam and the 
dripping clothes, and the wringer 
screaming its protests. 

And then she was aware that Florrie 
was speaking, that she’d been speaking 
for some few moments, and that she 
had not caught a word of what her 
sister was saying. She pulled herself 
together. 

“You don’t seem so awfully pleased, 
Cele, as I thought you’d be,” Florrie 
was saying. “I want you to be awfully, 
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awfully pleased; and if you're not, I'll 
just break it off to-night—now. Why, 
look what you’ve done for us! Look 
how you’ve worked and planned and 
made us worth while. It’s all you, every 
bit of it. Mother would never have 
had the brains or the nerve or the 
ability to pull us up, and I’m sure I 
wouldn’t. What could we have done 
without you? Where would we have 
been? I don’t dare think, Cele,” she 
answered her own question with a little 
shudder. “I don’t want to think about 
it. Who but you could have done it? 
Who but you would have given up 
things and fought and worked and made 
good? 

“But it’s going to be easier from now 
on. I’m going to take over a little of 
the responsibility. I’ve spoken to Fred 
about it. Cele, you’ve been splendid. 
Now you're going to have things easier.” 

Celia bent quickly over that brown 
head by her knees. She laid a hand on 
Florrie’s smooth cheek. All the wrath, 
all the disappointment, all the bitter- 
ness, were suddenly gone. She was 
thinking of her mother and Florrie that 
night long ago when she had come back 
from the loft to Piedmont Place with 
her wonderful new decision. Why had 
she decided that night to have a rich 
husband like Esther Praher’s? Wasn't 
it as much for her mother’s sake, for 
Florrie’s sake, as for her own, even if 
she hadn’t admitted it at the time? 
Hadn’t she always counted them in on 
the deal? Hadn’t they always been 
integral parts of her plans? 

She reached for Florrie’s left hand 
and held it up, letting the stone sparkle 
and flash and send darting glints of 
color from its depth. 

“I’m awfully, awfully happy about it 
all, Florrie,” she said. “I’m just fright- 
fully happy. Only you see it came so 
suddenly it just knocked me silly to 
think of one of us being engaged to a 
Bridgman. I’m so dreadfully happy, 
dear, I just can’t keep it to myself. So 
let’s go right down and tell Mother.” 

You see, Celia McLennon had found 
that highly important niche, and—which 
is quite as much to the point—she rec- 
ognized at last that she had found it 
long ago. 
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Editor’s Note: A ghost-story? Yes. But it is so much more than just 
that, ts so thoroughly real in its facts, so tremendously dramatic in its situation, 
that it repudiates any such classification. 


RUTH ALDEN'S 
WAS CHARGED WITH HIS MURDER 
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Indeed this conception of “Parlan” 


has a force and originality that place tt ona plane with Mrs. Shelley's “Franken- 


stein” and Maupassant’s “L’Horla.” 


At once deeply thoughtful and greatly 


daring, tt will make a strong appeal to every imaginative reader—and will leave 


a most vivid and lasting memory. 


CHAPTER I 
THE TELEGRAM 





cerned, Rand was a privi- 
leged character. At any hour 
Rand might drop into Hawley’s rooms 
and be sure of a hearty welcome. If 
Hawley happened to be busy, he put 
aside his work, serene in the conscious- 
ness that if his labor were good, some- 
thing was coming that was sure to be 
better; or if nothing pressed and: the 
hour was one of idleness and reverie, the 
idler was thankful to have point and 
proportion given to his thoughts. 

It was midnight when the door of 
Hawley’s study quietly opened and 
closed, leaving a tall, slender figure in- 
side the room. From head to foot the 
figure was immaculate, clean and strong. 
A sense of power radiated from every 
alert line. 

Hawley heaved a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, laid aside his pen and pushed back 
from the desk. There was no word of 
greeting from one or the other. Rand 


S O far as Hawley was con- 























would never have it so, and Hawley had 
fallen into his way. 

Silently the caller divested himself 
of light overcoat, hat and gloves. In 
the identical spot where he always laid 
them they found their place. 


Then he 
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took a cigar from a humidor on a corner 
table, scratched a match and began to 
smoke. He smoked with ease and con- 
sideration, as one who loved the weed 
and would not profane it by wanton 
handling. Still without speaking, he 
passed to the grate. A low fire was 
burning, for it was early spring and 
the night had a tang to it. A white, 
shapely hand dropped the burned match 
upon the coals. For several moments 
Rand leaned an elbow on the mantel, 
his eyes lowered to the fire and delicate 
smoke-wreaths rising above him. 

His hair was thick and snow-white. 
It massed about his leonine head in 
tumbling waves. Ever since he had 
known Rand, Hawley had wanted to 
get at his hair and do something to it. 
Here was the one touch of carelessness 
in’ a person otherwise orderly to a 
fault. 

Rand might have been forty, fifty or 
sixty. Hawley did not know—never 
knew. His face was sunken at the 
cheeks and eyes, but it was smooth and 
void of wrinkles. The eyebrows were 
bushy; from their wells beneath, the 
eyes gleamed like polished jet. 

“Tt had to come here to-night,” said 
Rand. “Somewhere in the depths of my 
nature there were promptings and fore- 
bodings. The promptings were insist- 
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ent, and the forebodings—dark.” He 
did not look around but kept his eyes on 
the fire. ‘You are a novelist, Hawley, 
and human emotions are your stock in 
trade; yet I doubt if even you can un- 
derstand how sensitively I am balanced 
in the affairs of my friends.” He turned 
around suddenly and gave the other his 
full attention. ‘Has anything unusual 
happened to you to-night?” 


AWLEY smiled, reached for his 

pipe and uncovered his tobacco-jar. 
“Nothing unusual ever happens to me, 
Rand,” he answered. ‘You know very 
well that I am the most commonplace 
person in the world.” He crammed the 
bowl of his briar slowly and trailed the 
fire across it. “Fate offers me no adven- 
tures,” he went on through the quick 
fog that enveloped him; “so I create 
them for the shadow-people in my yarns. 
That gives me all the pleasure with none 
of the consequences.” 

“Life itself is a beautiful adventure,” 
proceeded Rand, leaning his back 
against the mantel, “and most of us fail 
to understand its causes, effects and re- 
sponsibilities. We do something admi- 
rable, and the reward is not ours alone 
but travels in all directions with bright 
consequences for people in distant 
countries, perhaps in other worlds. A 
good deed, Hawley, is a living thing, 
and not the less vital because the eye 
fails to comprehend it. Contrariwise, 
the questionable act is a force equally to 
be reckoned with. Occasional small 
misdeeds grow into habits with repeti- 
tion, becoming in time unseen monsters 
which prey, not upon ourselves alone but 
upon the whole fabric of civilization, 
victimizing more especially those inno- 
cent ones who are nearest to us. The 
wrongs we do by two and two are not 
paid for one by one. The machinery of 
the higher justice is complicated with 
results.” 

A widely read man, Rand merely used 
the ideas of others in building up weird 
ideas of his own. To blaze a clear trail 
through some fantastic wilderness of 
thought was a joy to him. It seemed 
now, to Hawley, as though he was 
going pretty far afield. 

“But let me be more specific,’ went 
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on Rand, dropping his dreamy air. 
“Let us come particularly to your case 
and—pardon me—to your more intimate 
personal affairs. If I go too far, you 
know,”—and he smiled,—“it is your 


. privilege to show me the door.” 


“Martin! Go as far as you like, old 
man; I guess I can stand it.” 

Rand pulled up a chair by the fire. 
Sinking into it, he smoked reflectively 
for a few moments, evidently casting 
about in his mind for the best way to 
approach a difficult subject. He had 
not yet decided, when a bell tinkled 
somewhere in the depths of the house. 
The sound caused him to stir suddenly. 

“There!” he breathed. “I have felt 
that something was about to happen to 
you, felt it so strongly, Bruce, that I 
could not keep away from your rooms 
even at this midnight hour. To me that 
bell sounds like a tocsin, summoning all 
the malevolent forces of destiny to their 
first attack.” 

So earnest were his words that a grisly 
feeling sped through Hawley’s nerves. 
The writer shook off the uncanny influ- 
ence with a light laugh. 

“I never saw you just like this be- 
fore, Martin,” said he. ‘What in the 
deuce has come over you? I—” 


TAP sounded at the door. Haw- 

ley was startled. Rand’s vague 
forebodings, at least so far as the bell 
was concerned, appeared to be bearing 
fruit. 

“Better answer the door, Bruce,” sug- 
gested Rand calmly. 

A sleepy colored man stood at the 
threshold. ‘Telegram, sah,” said he; 
“it jes’ come. De boy done tol’ me it’s 
a rush message.” 

Hawley, a quick fear—he knew not 
of what—surging through him, came 
back into the room with the telegram in 
his hand. While Rand watched him 
closely, he tore open the yellow envelope 
and drew forth a damp, folded sheet. 
The envelope fluttered to the floor as 
Hawley unfolded the message and ran 
over its contents with wild eyes. 

“What—what can this mean?” he 
muttered. “It says so little and yet it 
—it means so much! I—I—” He 
turned slowly toward Rand. 
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“Ts it from Miss Alden?” the other 
inquired. 

“How could you guess?” Rand smiled 
mysteriously and a little sadly. “There 
—there must have been some accident,” 
murmured Hawley with pale lips.. “It 
is like a thunderclap, Rand! I wonder 
when I can catch a train for the other 
side of the lake. Read it.” He thrust 
the telegram into his friend’s hand and 
went to pick up a newspaper from the 
floor beside his desk. 

The message was brief. “If you 
would save me, come at once.” It was 
signed simply “Ruth.” Rand smoothed 
the telegram out on the arm of his chair, 
watching the eager, worried face of his 
friend as it bent over a published time- 
table in the newspaper. 

“There’s a train in two hours,’”’ Haw- 
ley announced. “It will bring me into 
Bellevue at seven in the morning. I 
must take it.” 

“Don’t,” said Rand. Hawley looked 
at him in astonishment. “Be advised 
by me,” Rand went on. “Don’t go at 
all, Bruce.’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Hawley sharply. 

“Just what I say,” was the response. 
“It is borne in upon me that, by going, 
you will merely make a bad matter 
worse.” 

“What do I care for your premoni- 
tions?” Hawley flung at his friend. 
“The woman I love, the woman I am to 
marry, sends me a message like that; 
and you—you sit there and advise me 
to ignore it! She calls to me out of some 
great trouble,—out of some deadly peril 
that has come to her suddenly,—and you 
are heartless enough to suggest that I 
give no heed to the call. Rand, you 
have gone too far. You are not my 
friend.” 


RAND tossed his half-burned cigar 
into the grate. Getting out of the 
chair, he walked to the place where he 
had left his overcoat, hat and gloves. 
His face expressed infinite sadness—and 
helplessness. Silently he put on the 
coat. 
“I may be unjust to Miss Alden, 
Bruce,” said he, his voice throbbing with 
sympathy, “but I am not unjust to you. 
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I have known Emmet Alden, Miss 
Alden’s father for years. He comes of 
a splendid family, and, until he made a 
hermit of himself, held a high social 
position; but in spite of that, he is a 
throw-back to the worst in the Alden 
line. If there is a more unprincipled 
man on earth than Emmet Alden, I 
have yet to hear of him.” 

“Even so,” returned Hawley in anger, 
“what has Emmet Alden’s character to 
do with that of Ruth? No finer, sweeter 
woman ever lived! No—” 

“Do not mistake me,” pleaded Rand. 
“Ruth Alden is all that is admirable, 
but she is doomed by her father’s errors 
of omission and commission, and by his 
wholly evil estimate of life. Bruce, if 
you go to her now, you are bound to 
become involved in the same horror that 
has caught her in its clammy grip. As 
for saving her, you cannot. A higher 
law intervenes, a law immutable and 
relentless as that which holds the fixed 
stars in the sky and hurls the solar sys- 
tems sweeping through space. It is the 
law which declares that, whatever we 
do for better or for worse, the happiness 
or the blight falls not upon ourselves 
alone but upon all who come within the 
circle of its operations. Ruth Alden 
cannot escape; yet here and now the 
way is open to you, if you will but steel 
your heart to follow it.” 

Hawley’s face was pallid but resolute. 
“That law is of your own invention,” 
he said between his teeth. ‘Who ever 
heard of it before?” 

“Nevertheless,” declared Rand _ sol- 
emnly and in a voice tremulous with 
awe, ‘“‘it is a law which becomes operative 
the moment it is known and understood. 
From this hour you will be dominated 
by it. Bruce—” 

“T shall go!” asserted Hawley. “Fire 
and flood, death itself, are as nothing 
when the woman you love calls to you.” 

“Yes,” agreed Rand softly, “I might 
have known. It is not in you to shirk 
what you conceive to be your duty. 
When the worst comes,” he added, “‘you 
will remember that I am really your 
friend and will ask for my help? Very 
likely there will be nothing I can do, but 
I should like to be near you. You will 
send for mein the black hour?” 
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“If I have a black hour, Martin,” 
Hawley answered, “I promise that you 
shall be the first one I turn to. But your 
queer fancies are leaping ahead to no 
purpose. Your queer law would make 
the innocent suffer for the guilty—” 

“That is at once the truth and the 
horror of it,”’ interposed the other, pick- 
ing up hat and gloves and moving to the 
door. “I have your promise, however, 
and will take what comfort from it I 
may.” 

Without another word he let himself 
out into the dimly lighted hall and softly 
closed the door behind him. Presently 
the retreating footfalls had died away. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAN AT THE GATE 


LTHOUGH history is mute 
A upon the subject, there are those 

who declare that Bellevue was a 
trading post of the French in the days 
when Michillimackinac flourished, when 
Kaskaskia was more than a name, and 
when the early foundations of Detroit 
-were laid. Be this as it may, neverthe- 
less it is certain that the beginnings of 
Bellevue were shrouded in a compara- 
tively ancient and ghostly past; and if 
the departed ever revisit scenes of their 
earthly trials and struggles, then this 
town on the shore of the great lake is 
most assuredly haunted by daring voya- 
geurs, and the equally daring and more 
self-sacrificing péres. 

Bellevue is a small place. Amid its 
oaks and elms and hard maples it sprawls 
lazily across the top of a bluff the foot 
of which is washed by the lake waters. 
The nearest railroad is five miles away ; 
and although the town is cool and re- 
freshing in the dog-days, yet the absence 
of a bathing-beach fends off the sum- 
mer-resorters. It was hardly worth 
while for a progressive railroad to go to 
the trouble of touching such an elderly, 
doddering old settlement when a pro- 
ductive peach-country beckoned from 
another direction. Bellevue, in short, 
offered every inducement for one who 
wished to hibernate or vegetate or for 
any of a thousand and one reasons to 
get out of the workaday world. 
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On that bright, crisp morning in early 
spring, Bruce Hawley was the only pas- 
senger in the dilapidated old stage that 
dragged back and forth between the rail- 
road and the town. Old Ben Timmins, 
the Jehu, knew Hawley, of course; for 
old Ben had driven the stage for twenty 
years, and this would be Hawley’s third 
summer of coming and going between 
Bellevue and the “big city across the 
lake. 

The writer had. first visited the town 
while on the trail of an historical ro- 
mance. That romance had never been 
written. It had dawned upon Hawley 
that the theme would be too old and 
prosaic to be fashionable with his read- 
ers. His public clamored for things 
modern, for things uw/tra in more senses 
of the word than one. As another rea- 
son, Hawley’s fictional romance was lost 
in a very real romance of his own. 

Two summers gone, on a clear, fresh 
morning, he had strolled along the 
wooded bluff to a spot half a mile be- 
yond: the town. Emerging from a mask 
of timber, a picture of rare beauty had 
unrolled suddenly before his eyes. The 
lake danced away in golden waves to the 
purple horizon. In the middle distance 
hovered a white, triangular sail, and just 
above the skyline trailed a plume of 
black smoke. This was all common 
enough. What gave the scene its charm 
and rescued it from the ordinary was a 
figure in the foreground, no more than 
half a dozen yards from the spot where 
Hawley was standing. It was the figure 
of a girl, sitting before an easel and 
facing lakeward. 


GAINST a brown umbrella, bent to 

ward off the sun, the face of the 
artist showed in clear relief. And it 
was a face that a man—even a writer 
whose art specializes in faces—might 
rave over. There was something so 
high, so spirituelle and yet so militant 
about it that Hawley was reminded of 
Joan of Arc. 

While the girl sketched, wrapped up 
in her work and oblivious of his pres- 
ence, he stood and gazed. The deft, ex- 
quisitely molded hands, the rounded 
curves of cheek and throat, the graceful 
lines of the slender form bourgeoning 
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like a flower into the full blow of 
womanhood—all these he saw ; and ina 
flash of realization, he knew that here 
was the one for whom he had been wait- 
ing. This conviction arose in him sud- 
denly and captured him completely. 
Fate seemed to have plotted the situa- 
tion, and Fate remained to direct the 
progress of events. 

Abruptly the girl dropped palette 
and brush. With a stifled scream she 
leaped from her camp-stool and stared 
at the ground, recoiling, both hands at 
her throat. Hawley was not too far 
away to hear the warning hiss. Catch- 
ing up a stick that lay at his feet, he 
ran forward. One of those reptiles of 
the Michigan swamps and woods, the 
dreaded massasauga, was wrapped in an 
ugly coil and about to strike. He beat 
it down, crushed its head with his heel 
and then flung it, still quivering, over 
the edge of the bluff. 

So he came to know Ruth Alden, and 
for two summers he was in Bellevue 
much of the time. There was no love 
lost between Bruce Hawley and Emmet 
Alden, but a sort of truce prevailed be- 
tween them as the wooing prospered. 
Hawley wondered at Alden’s dislike, 
and at his seeming complaisance as his 
daughter’s heart came more and more 
into the writer’s keeping. That wonder 
had grown, and yet Alden’s attitude 
had remained a mystery. 


HAwtey, lumbering along in the 
rattling stage, had taken a reminis- 
cent view of the past ; and soon the fears 
that had oppressed him ever since receiv- 
ing the telegram found vent in words 
and sought reassurance from Ben 
Timmins. 

“How are the Aldens, Ben?” 

The old driver glanced slyly at his 
passenger and chuckled. “I guess the’s 
only one o’ them Aldens that’s a-wor- 
ryin’ you,” said he. ‘Seen her yestiday, 
Mr. Hawley. ’Peared to be a leetle 
mite peaked but was real chipper other- 
ways.” 

“Where did you see her?” Hawley 
went on, conscious of a growing relief. 

“She was to town last evenin’. Seen 
her comin’ out of the telegraft-office. 
Her father, I guess, is purty much as 
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usual. It aint often anybody in town 
ever sees him. Manages to keep him- 
self out o’ sight purty nigh all the time. 
Once, theugh, I came fair onto him in 
the road. Lor’! that dead white face 
o his give me the creeps. He aint 
human, some ways, that feller!” 

Timmins had seen Ruth as she came 
from the telegraph-office after sending 
the message to Hawley. If she were 
well, as Timmins averred, then why 
those fearsome words—“/f you would 
save me, come at once’? 

Hawley took what comfort he could 
from the report of Ben Timmins; and 
he got down from the stage in front of 
the Bellevue House just as the sleepy’ 
old town began to stir itself and rub 
its eyes and consider the small affairs 
of another day. Hamilton Garvey, 
proprietor of the hotel, came down from 
the porch to welcome the newly arrived 
guest. 

“Sort o’ rushing the season this year, 
aint you, Mr. Hawley?” Garvey in- 
quired. “I wasn’t expectin’ you for a 
month yet. Same old room, eh? Well, 
we're not crowded, and you can have 
anything you want that we’ve got.” 

Timmins went on to the post office 
with the mail while Hawley followed 
his host into the hotel gffice. His first 
move, after putting down his satchel, 
was to go to the telephone and call up 
the Aldens. Emmet Alden would be 
working in his garden, he reasoned, and 
Ruth would be the one to answer his 
call. Presently he heard her voice, 
thrilling him as always, but now—in 
view of that message—infinitely more 
dear than ever before. 

“T’m here, Ruth,” said he. “I caught 
the first train after receiving your tele- 
gram. What has happened?” 

“IT knew you would come quickly, 
Bruce,” came to him breathlessly over 
the wire. “I can never be too thankful 
that I have a strong heart on which to 
lean at such a time. Will you be here 
at nine?” 

“Whe. :ver you want me, Ruth. You 
are well?” 

“Yes, Bruce.” The soft tones be- 
came hurried. “I can’t talk to you as 
I would like over the ’phone. Good- 
by—until nine.” 
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E would have talked further, but 
the receiver at the other end of the 
line was placed on the hooks. 

“Probably she feared an interrup- 
tion,” thought Hawley as he turned 
away from the instrument. “I'll go to 
my room at once, Garvey,” said he to 
the landlord. ‘“I’d like breakfast at 
eight.” 

“It'll be ready any time,” said the 

landlord. ‘“Here’s the key to Number 
Six, Mr. Hawley, and you can go right 
up.” 
At eight Hawley came down to 
breakfast, and at eight-thirty he was on 
his way to the cottage of Emmet Alden. 
He had had no sleep the night before,— 
he had worked late and during his 
night ride on the train his fears would 
give him no rest,—but he was thor- 
oughly awake, and although a bit puz- 
zled by the situation, his brain was 
clear. 

A scattering of oaks lined the coun- 
try road. They were stunted and 


gnarled and had not yet put forth their 
Through their gaunt branches 


leaves. 
whistled a chill wind from the lake. 
Spring was slow in touching the Michi- 
gan shore with its promise of summer. 
The landscape was bleak and overhung 
by a drab, cheerless sky. Under the 
sandy bluff the waves murmured a sort 
of moaning chant. 

“Jove!” muttered Hawley to himself, 
turning up the collar of his overcoat as 
he strode along, “there’s nothing very 
pleasant in this. From June till Octo- 
ber this country will do, but how 
Emmet Alden can bear the winters here 
is more than I ever could understand. 
It isn’t fair to Ruth, keeping her cooped 
up amid such loneliness and desolation! 
But,” he added, smiling, “this year 
there is going to be a change. Before 
long, Ruth’s happiness will be in my 
hands, and I shall make it my duty to 
give her the comforts her father’s self- 
ishness has denied her.” 

Presently he reached a place where 
the straggling oaks gave way to a neatly 
kept plot of ground bordered by a fence 
of white pickets. Flower-beds lay back 
of the fence, marked off in geometrical 
designs and carefully tended. Only two 
or three of the beds showed early blos- 
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soms. Beyond this garden was the cot- 
tage—a veranda overlooking the road 
and another, at the rear, giving a view 
of the lake. 

Hawley paused an instant as his eyes 
took in the familiar surroundings. The 
gate in the picket fence swung wide 
open, but a man stood there with a hand 
on either gatepost—stood like a sentinel 
and as one barring the way. It was 
Emmet Alden. 


LDEN_ was slender, his figure 

clean-cut and graceful. He came 
of a good family, and his bearing was 
eloquent of birth and breeding. Even 
these rags of respectability will stay 
with a man through evil fortunes. Alden 
could. work in his garden and yet throw 
about his weeding and digging and 
transplanting the high air of an aristo- 
crat who loves the soil for the soil itself. 
His eyes were dark, and set in a dead, 
hueless face as white as his snowy 
hair—an unlined, expressionless face 
that proved a perfect mask for his soul. 
Planted firmly within the gate, he re- 
garded Hawley with a fixed gaze as he 
continued to advance after his brief, 
startled pause. 

“Hello, Mr. Alden!” he called, com- 
ing close and halting again. 

“Good morning,” was the answer in 
frosty tones. “You are here to see Ruth, 
I suppose; but she is not receiving call- 
ers to-day.” 

Hawley stared. “Why,” he said, “I 
talked with Ruth a little while ago and 
she asked me to be here at nine.” 

“Ves, I know,’ Alden went on 
quietly ; ‘and I know, too, that she sent 
you a telegram, asking you to come. 
That telegram was ill-advised. I am 
sorry, Hawley, to appear discourteous 
or inhospitable, but I do not think it 
best for you to come here. You would 
regret it, sooner or later, I feel 
positive.” 

Hawley’s resentment was steadily 
rising. “The position I occupy, Mr. 
Alden,” said he, “gives me the right 
to take my orders from Ruth, and not 
from you or anyone else. I must see 
her if only for a few minutes. Will 
you let me in?” 

“No. This is my house ; I am master 
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here. Whoever comes and goes must 
do so at my pleasure. I detest scenes, 
Hawley; so don’t make one. Let me 
appeal to you as one gentleman to 
another.” 

A four-pronged, sharp-pointed, short- 
handled garden-implement lay on one 
of the gateposts. Alden’s hand, incased 
in an earth-stained glove, moved to the 
implement, and his fingers closed 
around the handle. The movement was 
so easily, so quietly, made as hardly to 
suggest a menace; nevertheless Hawley 
felt that the menace was there. 

One thing Hawley was _ resolved 
upon: he had come to see Ruth at her 
request. It was his right and his duty 
to call upon her, and he would do so. 
He advanced a step. Alden’s lithe, 
trim figure pulled itself sharply to- 
gether. The two men stood peering at 
each other, their eyes emphasizing the 
resolution each of them felt. A “scene” 
seemed unavoidable. Then, abruptly, 
above the whistle of the lake wind and 
the croon of the lake waves, Hawley 
heard a sound behind him. He whirled 
about but could see no one, and nothing 
to cause the sound that had startled 
him. 


yet the sound not only continued but 
grew clearer, more distinct. It 
could hardly be defined, but seemed like 
a padded footfall, a whispering rustle 
as of silk garments punctuated by a beat 
of paws on the ground. If some ani- 
mal, heavy and unwieldy, were increas- 
ing its pace from a trot to a lope, the 
sound might have matched that which 
now struck on Hawley’s ears. But there 
was no animal approaching—nothing at 
all, so far as he could see. He turned, 
bewildered, to receive another start 
when his eyes fell on Alden. 

The uncanny face of the man in the 
gate was no longer a mask. It reflected 
terror and panic, a wild, unutterable 
fear that sent Alden staggering to one 
side, crouched and gripping the sharp- 
pointed garden-tool—waiting, it might 
be, to do battle for his life. 

“What is it, Alden?” cried Hawley 
in consternation. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
Where—” 

Words died on his lips. Something 


was passing him, entering the gate and 
plunging along the graveled walk 
toward the house. He felt a stirring 
of the air, and heard the rustling and 
awkward fall of hoofs or paws. Dazed, 
he stood and stared, trying in vain to 
see what he could not see. The sounds 
reached the veranda, bounded up the 
steps and crossed the boards—then 
seemed to melt into the closed front 
door. 

Shaken and unstrung, Hawley ad- 
vanced and leaned upon one of the gate- 
posts. A groan burst from Alden. 
Dropping the garden-tool, he staggered 
to the fence and clung to the pickets. 
A scream echoed from the house. That 
cry spurred Hawley to action, lifting 
him at once out of the dread spell in 
which he had been caught. 

Running to the house, he threw open 
the door and sprang into the hall. 
“Ruth!” he cried. ‘Ruth! Where are 
you?” 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE SHADOW 


WOMAN was crouched on her 
A knees in a corner of the hall. 

Her head was bowed, and she 
was muttering wildly and wringing her 
hands. Hawley stepped to her and 
touched her shoulder. 

“Ann!” he called sharply. ‘Where’s 
your mistress? Where’s Ruth?” 

A shiver convulsed the form, and a 
black, horrified face slowly lifted. The 
woman clutched the hand that rested 
on her shoulder. 

“Mr. Hawley!” she cried. “Bress 
de Lawd you done got here! It’s come, 
Mr. Hawley! It’s come through dat 
do’, jess lak it’s been doin’. Ah dunno 
why Ah stays in sech a place, ’cept it’s 
fo’ Miss Ruth. She couldn’t stand it, 
Ah reckon, ef ol’ Ann wasn’t around. 
Bress de Lawd you’s here!” 

The old mammy had been Ruth’s 
friend and stand-by for years. From 
the girl’s childhood she had known this 
one faithful heart in all the dark, shift- 
ing troubles of her father’s house. 

“What’s come, Ann?” demanded 
Hawley. “What are you talking 
about?” 
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The colored woman arose shakily 
from her knees. 

“How Ah knows whut it is, Mr. 
Hawley?” she sputtered. “Ah’s afeared 
of mah life, but Ah’s more afeared fo’ 
Miss Ruth. It’s de ha’nts, only you 
kain’t see ’em. It jess comes an’ goes 
wid a gallop an’ a rush, poundin’ an’ 
traipsin’ around an’ a-scarin’ ev’ybody 
"most to deff. You done got to take 
Miss Ruth away, Mr. Hawley, or Ill 
take her away mahse’f. Ah wont put 
up wid dis much longer—Ah kain’t!” 
The old woman was almost hysterical. 

“Will you take me to Ruth, Ann?” 
Hawley asked. 

Ann calmed herself with an effort. 
“Fo’ sure Ah’ll take you to dat po’ 
chil’, Mr. Hawley,” she answered. “Ah 
was jess on mah way to her when Ah 
heerd de whisperin’ an’ de gallopin’ an’ 
mah ol’ knees jess crumpled right up an’ 
let me down where Ah stood. Ah 
knowed it was here ag’in—an’ ebry time 
it comes it gits worse an’ worse. Right 
dis way, Mr. Hawley.” 

Ann ushered Hawley into a room off 
the hall, the sitting-room of the cottage. 
A slender figure, pale as death, was half 
lying on a couch. It was Ruth. Slen- 
der always, she seemed now to be little 
more than a shadow. Her head was 
thrown back, and her eyes were closed. 
Hawley started forward, but the old 
colored woman held him back. 

“She’s always lak dat, Mr. Hawley, 
after de ha’nts comes an’ goes,” she 
whispered. ‘Jess wait.” She went to 
the couch, knelt down and began strok- 
ing the girl’s forehead softly. “It’s all 
ovah with, honey,” she murmured ; 
“your mammy’s right here, an’ you’s all 
right. Open dem eyes, now, an’ jess look 
who’s come with me. You’s gwine to be 
chirked up a heap when you-all sees 
who’s here.” 


UTH opened her eyes and started 


forward. “Bruce!”’ she exclaimed, 
and put out her arms to him. 

Ann left the two alone. Hawley sat 
down on the couch beside Ruth, and did 
all that he could think of to cheer and 
soothe her. 

“You're not well, dear,” said he. “I 
can see that plainly. The life here has 
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worn on you more during the last winter 
than ever before. You're living in a 
shadow—a horrible shadow that is 
steadily sapping your strength.” 

“Not my strength alone, Bruce,” the 
girl answered, “but my reason as well. 
And what is the shadow?” She shud- 
dered. “Will you tell me?” she asked, 
appealingly. 

“Unhappiness, loneliness, your father’s 
selfishness in making a hermit of you as 
he has of himself.” 

“Don’t say my father’s selfishness, 
Bruce,” she begged. ‘He is good to 
me, in his way, and does everything he 
can to make me comfortable.” She sat 
up straight and looked at him steadily. 
“T have tried and tried to understand 
what this all means, but the more | 
think of it the greater the mystery be- 
comes. Tell me, you were outside when 
I screamed ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you hear anything?’ She 
spoke breathlessly. “I know there was 
nothing to see, but did you hear?” 

“T heard strange sounds, Ruth,” he 
answered gravely. 

“Like the rushing of a wind,” she 
went on, her eyes wide and fearful, ‘and 
like a quick fall of feet?” 

“Yes, it was like that. An illusion, 
of some sort, nothing more. It can be 
explained, I am sure, after a little study. 
You mustn’t let the queer sounds worry 
you, Ruth. Perhaps Ann has made 
more of them than she should. Negroes 
are superstitious, you know. It seems a 
part of their nature—a trait brought 
out of Africa.” Hawley laughed reas- 
suringly. “We are of a different race, 
you and I,” he continued. “We reason 
about things we cannot understand, and 
do not blindly fall back on the super- 
natural. For everything that happens, 
in this matter-of-fact world, there is a 
common-sense explanation.” 


AWLEY was talking for Ruth’s 

sake. As he sat there, fencing 
glibly with life’s mysteries over the 
faulty barriers of human reason, a sense 
of his own weakness in that hour im- 
pressed itself upon him. Was it Rand’s 
influence, he asked himself, overawing 
his spirit and dulling his wits? What 
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had possessed Rand to talk as he had 
done at their last interview? 

Hawley’s heart filled with a great 
compassion and tenderness as he studied 
Ruth and noted more and more the 
physical change in her. What he now 
feared most was a mental change. He 
was probing for it with words, and 
dreading what he might find. All his 
strength was needed, and he felt that 
Rand’s weird fancies were binding his 
hands. 

“TI had hoped, Bruce,” said Ruth, 
“that these—shall we call them visita- 
tions?—were imaginary, and that they 
grew upon me because Ann, in her ter- 
ror, was magnifying them. But you 
heard what Ann and I heard, and what 
we have been hearing for weeks. ‘They 
are manifestations of some awful mys- 
tery. Tell me what it is, Bruce! You 
are fresh from the outside world, and 
have come to me with a clear and re- 
sourceful mind. Explain, so that I 
may understand 

“T must have a little time for that,” 
he answered, assuming a confidence he 
did not feel. “How often do these— 
manifestations occur?” 

“I noticed them first five or six weeks 
ago. Father and I were in this room; 
he was reading, and I was at the piano. 
The sounds were faint—just a vague 
whispering. Probably I should not have 
noticed it had Father not leaped from 
his chair and dropped his book on the 
floor. He stood like a statue, staring 
into vacancy and terribly agitated. 
‘Parlan!’ he gasped; ‘is it Parlan? I 
was alarmed and asked him what was 
the matter. ‘Nothing,’ he said, and sat 
down again with his book.” 

“‘Parlan!’” echoed Hawley. “That 
is a name, I suppose. Had you ever 
heard it before?” 

“No, and I have not heard it since. 
A few days later, Ann came to me and 
said something had run through the 
house. She was badly frightened. I 
tried to reassure her, but while we were 
talking, the sounds came again—louder 
than when I had heard them first, and 
this time I distinctly heard the footfalls. 
Since then, Bruce, almost every day the 
sounds are with us, and they are grow- 
ing in volume. I cannot sleep at night, 
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and there is no rest for me during the 
day. If I am to bear this much longer 
I shall die! Oh, what is it, what is it? 
I am not superstitious; Ann may be, 
but I am not. I try to think, to reason. 
Black magic! Is there such a thing?” 

“The more you try to think and to 
reason,” said Hawley, “the more the 
terror grips you. Now that I am here, 
Ruth, you must be calm and leave every- 
thing tome. Trust me, dear—can you?” 

“T should be in despair if I could 
not,” she answered, love and confidence 
shining in her eyes. “What am I to do? 
Tell me!” 

“First,” returned Hawley, “you are 
to leave this house and take lodgings in 
town.” 

“Leave Father—alone?” she faltered. 
“Ann would not stay a minute without 
me. How could I do that, Bruce?” 

“You can do it,” he insisted, ‘“be- 
cause it is necessary. Your father him- 
self should have sent you away. He is 
not so wrapped up in his own affairs 
that he fails to see how this is affecting 
you.” 

“Father would not let me go,” she 
breathed. 

“As between your father and me,” he 
asked, ‘which will you choose?” 

“Bruce!” The word was wrenched 
from her heart, and she put out her 
trembling hands. 


E took the hands in his own. “If I 

am to protect you, dear,” he went 
on, “then I must have the legal right. 
That can be quickly attended to. I 
will have Ben Timmins drive me out 
here this afternoon—say at four o’clock. 
You and Ann be ready. Your father 
cannot keep you from me, Ruth.” He 
put his arm about her and drew her 
close. ‘“‘Can’t you see,” he asked gently, 
“that it is for the best?” 

The girl’s staring eyes looked past 
him toward the doorway. He turned 
and saw Emmet Alden. 

“Hawley,” said Alden, 


“you can’t 
conspire against me in my own house 


and with my own daughter. You and 
Ruth are not to be married until June. 
For the few short weeks that remain you 
might leave her with me, in peace.” 
“Peace!” exclaimed Hawley, starting 
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to his feet. “Look at Ruth, Emmet 
Alden! Can you tell me there is any 
peace for her, here with you?” 

“Am I to be bereft of the only one 
on earth who cares for me?” Alden 
demanded. 

“Why not, if her welfare demands 
it? If you cared for Ruth as she cares 
for you, Alden, you would put aside 
your selfishness. With what have you 
surrounded her, here in this house? 
What monsters of your imagination are 
having their deadly way with her? If 
you know,—as I believe you do,—what 
right have you to ask her to remain 
here?” 

“Go!” Alden ordered, stepping into 
the room and pointing to the door. 
“Come back in June. Until then, my 
girl belongs to me.” 

“T shall come back this afternoon,” 
declared Hawley, moving toward the 
hall. “Be ready, Ruth,” he added, and 
left the room and the house. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE Hour STRIKES 


weakness that tempted him to play 
his hand boldly and without delay. 
Rand’s 
shadow him, and to wax stronger and 
more unnerving even as his worldly wis- 


I. was Hawley’s realization of his 


theories continued to over- 


dom cried out against them. He felt 
the power of initiative slipping from 
him. Before it failed altogether, Ruth 
must be saved. That accomplished, he 
assured himself, both he and she would 
be freed of the Alden shadow, and their 
lives would be readjusted along normal 
lines. 

What was this evil Thing that came 
on all fours like a rush of the winds? 
Manifestly a shape, although invisible ; 
ponderable, yet passing closed doors as 
through empty space; defying the sense 
of sight, but not the senses of hearing 
and touch; setting at odds the laws of 
nature, and at once material and imma- 
terial. Alden named it Parlan. 

Had Alden created It out of the dross 
of his life? So Rand’s ideas would have 
it, and those ideas were taking root in 
Hawley’s mind. But Rand would have 
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the future black and hopeless. To 
Hawley, the involving of Ruth in her 
father’s fate was monstrous. Yet with 
his own eyes he had seen Ruth breaking 
under this injustice of Rand’s “higher 
law.” If Hawley could save her, he 
would be giving the lie to one of his 
friend’s dark prophecies. 

As the slow hours of forenoon and 
afternoon dragged by, Hawley jumped 
at every summons of the telephone in 
the hotel office. He was afraid of a 
message from Aldens’ informing him 
that Ruth had yielded to her father and 
would not leave the cottage. No mes- 
sage of any kind came for him, however. 
At half-past three, Timmins arrived 
with the old carryall, and he and Haw- 
ley started on their mission. 

“D’you take any stock in what’s goin’ 
round,” inquired the old driver, ‘that 
Alden’s shy in the upper story ?” 

. “No, Ben,” Hawley answered. 

“You and him aint on sociable terms, 
be you?” 

“What put that idea in your head?” 


"TEM MNs nibbled at a plug of to- 

bacco and then rolled the quid into 
his cheek. ‘This mornin’ you was out 
there, and Alden didn’t want to let you 
in,” he continued. “You was goin’ in 
anyway, and Alden grabs a thing he was 
usin’ to weed his garden; then ‘you 
braces right up to him, an’ he’s that 
skeered he collapses an’ hangs himself 
on the picket fence.” Timmins chuckled. 
“After that, you prance right along 
into the house without Alden sayin’ yes 
er no. I don’t see how you can be 
friendly when you two carry on lik 
that.” 

“Where did you get that information, 
Ben?” demanded Hawley, surprised. 

“A farmer, name o’ Griggs, was 
comin’ by an’ seen it. The story’s all 
over town. Can’t be Alden’s jest right, 
seems to me.” 

“You don’t want to believe all you 
hear, Ben,” said Hawley, annoyed. 

A little later, Timmins pulled up his 
carryall in front of the cottage, and 
Hawley jumped down. 

“You'll have two more passengers and 
some luggage on the return-trip, Ben,” 
he remarked. ‘Wait for me here.” 
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“Sure,” was the answer. 


Hawley walked into the yard. A 
voice hailed him before he mounted the 
steps to the veranda. 

“The front door is locked, Mr. Haw- 
ley, and I have the key.” 

The voice, which was Emmet Alden’s, 
came from around a corner of the house. 
Hawley turned from the front entrance 
and followed a path leading toward the 
rear and the edge of the bluff. The 
angle of the building shut off Ben Tim- 
mins’ view of Hawley and Alden— 
which was destined to prove an unfor- 
tunate circumstance for Hawley. 

Alden was on his knees by the path, 
digging at the earth with the four- 
pronged weeder. He sat back on his 
heels as Hawley approached. “Stop!” 
he called, as Hawley would have passed. 
Hawley stopped. 

“Don’t you interfere with me, Al- 
den!” he said sharply. 

“You’re no welcome caller here,” 
returned Alden, his voice lifted high. 
“If you get into the house, it will be in 
spite of me.” 

“I’m sorry you put it that way. I’m 
determined to carry out my plan, 
Alden.” 

Alden jumped to his feet and barred 
the path. ‘Will you leave?” he cried, 
flourishing the four-pronged weapon. 

“Not until Ruth leaves with me.” 


AWLEY’S face was nearly as white 
as Alden’s. Alden advanced a step 
and struck with the steel claws. Haw- 
ley evaded the blow deftly, seized 
Alden’s hand and wrenched the weapon 
from it. For a second the two con- 
tended there in the path, and then their 
ears caught the dread whispering of 
Parlan. The two fell apart, Hawley 
awed and startled and Alden in a panic 
like the one of the morning at the gate. 
The whisper grew into a rustling, and 
then into a wild, sibilant roar. Through 
it sounded the loping fall of padded 
feet. 

Hawley staggered from the path; 
then, as he watched, he saw Alden in a 
frenzied struggle, clutching at the air, 
straining with all his might, tripping 
and reeling, now this way and now that. 
He trampled the freshly turned earth in 
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his mad battle; the breath wheezed in 
his clenched teeth, and a sweat of agony 
stood out on his pale brows. Another 
moment, and Hawley saw four red- 
dened points at Alden’s throat; the 
points lengthened in lines, and then 
faded in a gaping smear. 

A cry of gurgling terror broke from 
Alden. His body relaxed suddenly as 
though paralyzed by a blow, and he 
crumpled to his knees and _ finally 
pitched sideways on the trampled 
ground, writhing and digging into the 
earth with convulsive fingers. He fell 
on the four-pronged weeder. Hawley, 
recovering himself somewhat, ran to the 
twisting form and removed the stained 
implement. 

“Alden!” he cried. 

But Alden fell back and lay still. A 
window opened in the side of the 
cottage. 

“Lawd sabe us, Mr. Hawley!” 
wailed the voice of Ann, her terrified 
black face appearing above the window- 
sill, ‘“Whut you done, Mr. Hawley, 
whut you done?” 

“Take care of Ruth,” Hawley called. 
“Keep her away, keep her away!” 

As Ann, tossing her hands, reeled 
away from the window, Hawley faced 
about to see Ben Timmins hurrying to 
the scene. 

“What’s wrong?” cried Timmins ex- 
citedly. ‘“What’s happened to Alden, 
Mr. Hawley?” 

Hawley tossed aside the implement he 
was holding and leaned weakly against 
the side of the house. Presently he 
roused himself and drew a trembling 
hand across his eyes. 

“Go back to town and get an officer, 
Ben,” said he tremulously. “And a 
doctor,” he added. “Hurry, man, 
hurry !” 


CHAPTER V 
THE TRIAL 


HE days that followed were like 
a nightmare to Hawley. Not 


until he found himself in a cell 
of the county jail at Broadbrook did he 
think of Rand. He sent a telegram, 
and Rand came at once. There was no 
greeting from one or the other. Rand 
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put an arm around his friend’s shoul- 
ders and sat beside him on the cot. 

Rand had studied for the bar and had 
been admitted. But he did not practice. 
Nevertheless his mind was trained to all 
the angles of the law. There was no 
comfort for his friend in the plain evi- 
dence. Hawley, however, was not 
thinking of himself. “Tell me about 
Ruth, Martin!” he begged. 

“She is ill,” said Rand gently. “The 
doctor calls it brain-fever. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, my sister, came with me from Chi- 
cago, Bruce. She and the old negro 
woman are with her. And there is a 
trained nurse. If Miss Alden recovers, 
life will be brighter for her than ever 
before, unless—”’ 

Hawley lifted his face from his hands. 
“Unless what?” he asked dully. 

“Unless life darkens hopelessly for 
you, Bruce,” Rand went on. “I need 
not tell you how that would leave Ruth 
Alden.” 

“My hands are clean,” said Hawley, 
“and I have money for a legal fight. 
Surely something can be done for me!” 

“Look this thing squarely in the face, 
Bruce,” returned Rand. ‘You had 
words with Alden, and you were found 
standing over him with a weapon that 
could have made the wound. ‘Timmins 
heard your angry altercation. He did 
not see the struggle, but he saw you 
directly afterward. What will you say 
before a jury? That Alden fought with 
a phantom?’ Sane men will not con- 
sider phantoms. We know, you and I; 
yet how can we drive that knowledge 
home in a convincing way? But we are 
going to fight; you may rest assured of 
that.” 

“At any rate,” observed Hawley 
grimly, “the end of Alden means the 
end of Parlan. Ruth will not have that 
horror to contend with.” 

“Does a man’s influence in the world 
end with the man himself?” returned 
Rand. “As Parlan strengthened into a 
destroying force while Alden lived, so 
Parlan will disintegrate and finally cease 
to be now that Alden is gone. The 
process may be slow. Ripples on the 
ocean of life reach far, long after the 
stone that has caused them sinks to the 
bottom.” 
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AND attached himself to his friend’s 

case as assistant counsel. After 
making a careful survey of the legal 
talent offered by Bellevue and Broad- 
brook, he retained for Hawley a young 
lawyer just out of law-school, out at 
elbows but rich in ambition. His name 
was O’Grady. Pitted against O’Grady 
and Rand was Henderson Morlay, prose- 
cuting attorney and veteran of the 
courts. 

The finding of the coroner’s jury held 
Hawley to answer for the slaying of 
Emmet Alden. No other verdict could 
have been rendered. 

There followed a delay of several 
weeks, during which Hawley made of 
his stone walls and iron bars a hermi- 
tage. He worked on a novel as a relief 
to his mind; he had long interviews 
with O’Grady and Rand; and he was 
kept advised constantly of the progress 
Ruth was making in her fight for life— 
reports that reached him daily, some- 
times hourly, and upon which he hung 
like a starved soul. 

The line of defense mapped out by 
Rand struck hard at O’Grady’s credu- 
lity. At first, sensing ultimate failure 
in taking the supernatural before a 
hard-headed judge and jury, he was for 
withdrawing from the case. Rand, 
however, held him by sheer force of his 
own convictions; and as the days 
passed, and Hawley’s case took clearer 
and clearer form, O’Grady’s skepticism 
yielded to understanding, and he was 
filled with awe and enthusiasm. An 
Irishman by extraction, he knew that 
banshees had once sung to his ancestors. 
This lingering superstition formed the 
weak joint in his armor, and through it 
Rand pushed his own convictions home. 

In the trampled flower-beds at the 
side of the Alden cottage, Rand had 
found proof of Parlan. Spoor it was, 
a clean imprint of a paw, four-toed and 
four-clawed. A cast in plaster of Paris 
was made of the paw-print, and the 
track itself was covered and protected. 


At length the time arrived when the 
judge was ready, the lawyers were 
ready, and the case of the People versus 


Bruce Hawley was called. The pris- 
oner, white and thin, but buoyed up by 











a full knowledge of his innocence, 
emerged from his hermitage and was 
taken to the courtroom under official 
escort. He sat at a table within a rail- 
ing, O’Grady on one side of him and 
Rand on the other. 

The case had become a famous one, 
because of the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding it and because of the fact 
that a writer of note figured as the 


principal. The little courtroom was 
crowded. Metropolitan papers sent 
Inci- 


representatives to report the trial. 
dentally, Hawley’s books registered an 
upward leap in sales in all parts of the 
country. 

Two days were occupied in securing 
a jury. Rand and O’Grady would 
accept only those of the highest intelli- 
gence. The prosecuting attorney, sure 
of his grounds and positive of convic- 
tion, had wondered what the defense 
was to be—what it could possibly be. 
No witnesses had been summoned by 
Hawley’s attorneys, and they appeared 
content to make use of the witnesses 
called by the State. 

When the jury had been selected, all 
was in readiness and the trial began. 
Griggs, a farmer, was called to estab- 
lish the prosecutor’s contention of bad 
blood between Alden and Hawley. He 
had passed the Alden cottage on his way 
into Bellevue, about nine o’clock in the 
morning on the day of Hawley’s arrival 
from Chicago. He told how Alden had 
stood in the gate, barring Hawley’s pas- 
sage into the yard, and how Alden had 
grasped the four-pronged garden-tool, 
to use either for offensive or defensive 
purposes. 

“Ts this the implement, Mr. Griggs?” 
inquired Morlay, offering the implement 
in evidence. 

Griggs declared that it “looked like 
the same one.” Then, under deft ques- 
tioning, he told how Alden, suddenly 


intimidated, dropped his garden weapon, - 


crouched in terror and presently stag- 
gered to the picket fence and clung to 
it for support. Hawley had hurried on 
into the house. 


cycsse:. on taking his turn with 
the witness, brought out the fact 
that Hawley had drawn no weapon 
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with which to intimidate Alden, and 
that a scream had come from the house 
just before Hawley had run to the ve- 
randa and through the front door. 

“How far were you from the gate, 
Mr. Griggs,” asked O’Grady, “just 
prior to Alden’s show of panic and his 
retreat from the walk?” 

“A hundred feet, mebby. I 
drivin’ by, but slow.” 

“Did you hear any unusual sounds, 
just before the scream came from the 
house?” 

“There was a wind that mornin’, right 
off'm the lake. That wasn’t unusual, 
but it was all I heard.” 

“You didn’t hear a sound different 
from that of the wind—something like 
a rushing whisper accompanied by a 
fall as of paws? You—” 

“Object!” interrupted Morlay. “The 
question is designed to lead the witness, 
and it is irrelevant.” 

“T think the witness may state what 
he heard of an unusual nature, if any- 
thing,” said the judge. 

“I’ve told him all I heard, Jedge,” 
said Griggs. 

“That is all,” said O’Grady. 

Ben Timmins was the next one called. 
He told of bringing Hawley into Belle- 
vue on the morning of his arrival, and 
of having been hired in the afternoon to 
drive him out to Alden’s to bring back 
two passengers with baggage. He had 
been left, with his rig, outside the gate. 
Hawley had started for the front door, 
but a voice—the voice of Alden—called 
him around the side of the house. When 
he went that way, he got out of sight. 
But Timmins heard the angry colloquy 
that followed, plainly enough. He 
even repeated what was said. A little 
later, he had heard sounds, as of a 
struggle, then a despairing yell. Jump- 
ing from his carryall, he had rushed 
around the house and had seen Hawley. 
Hawley was standing near Alden, who 
was lying on the ground with a wound 
at his throat. Hawley held the garden- 
tool in his hand, and seemed “‘consider- 
able agitated.” 

“Was this the garden-tool?” de- 
manded the prosecutor, holding up the 
implement already put in evidence. 
“Looks like it,” Timmins answered. 


was 
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“Can you identify it positively?” 

“Maybe I might if I got it in my 
hands. I picked it up that afternoon 
from where Hawley had throwed it. It 
was red on the p’ints and nicked on the 
handle.” 


HE next moment Timmins identified 
the implement positively. There 
followed a few more questions, and then 
the witness was turned over to O’Grady. 
“You were at the gate, Mr. Timmins, 
you say,” said the lawyer for the de- 
fense. “Did you hear any unusual 
sounds?” 

“Well, I did hear somethin’ like a 
sudden rustle o’ wind,” the witness re- 
plied. 

“Anything else?” 

“There was a patterin’, like a dog 
or somethin’ was runnin’ around the 
house.” 

“Did you see any—” 

The prosecutor objected again. These 
questions were all irrelevant and lead- 
ing. Morlay was puzzled by the trend 
of the questions put by the defense. 
They pointed toward results that baffled 
him. 

“The witness may answer,” said the 
judge. 

“Did you see anything, 
mins?” went on O’Grady. 

“Nary a thing.” 

“Was there a wind?” 

“The afternoon was ca’m, barrin’ that 
sudden rush as though a breeze had 
tried to spring up an’ then quit.” 

“The ground was trampled around 
the spot where Alden was lying?” asked 
O’Grady. 

“Some.” 

“Did you see anything besides human 
footprints in the soft earth?” 

“Well, as I told Mr. Rand when he 
first come, when I stooped down to pick 
up that thing,’—Timmins pointed to 
the garden-tool,—“I seen a big print 
like that of a animal of some kind in 
the ground. It—” 

“Wait, Mr. Timmins!” said the prose- 
cutor, jumping up. “Your Honor, I 
object to this line of questioning. The 
witness has declared that he saw noth- 
ing. The apparent contention of the 
defense seems to be that Alden was 


Mr. Tim- 
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killed by some animal. The witness saw 
none—he has stated that decidedly.” 

“We contend, Your Honor,” ob- 
served O’Grady, “that this paw-print is 
vital to this case. We will show that, 
later on. Here is a plaster cast of the 
impression which we desire to submit 
in evidence.” 

The lawyer lifted a white object from 
the table. 

“Wait with that, wait!” cried the 
prosecutor. “Where did that plaster 
cast come from? Who made it? What 
is it doing in this case now, anyway? 
This is not cross-examination, Your 
Honor, but—” 

“T helped Mr. Rand make that plas- 
ter cast,” broke in Timmins, with an 
ardor that could not be restrained. 

“TI demand that the comment of the 
witness be stricken from the record,” 
said the prosecutor. 

“Let it be stricken out,” decided the 
judge. “That evidence, Mr. O’Grady,” 
he went on, ‘must be introduced in 
proper form. What the witness says 
about the footprint of an animal may 
stand.” 

“We're through with Timmins, for 
the present,” said O’Grady, after whis- 
pering with Rand. 


AMMY ANN was next called to 

the chair. She gave her name as 
“Ann Jackson, bress de Lawd, an’ a 
shoutin’ Mefodist.” She proved a gar- 
rulous witness, easy to start and hard to 
stop. Throughout all her talk, loyalty 
to Hawley was in plainest evidence. 
More than once she mentioned the 
“ha’nts,” and the “rushin’ wind” and 
the loping feet. Through her, Morlay 
patiently developed the fact that Haw- 
ley was seeking to take Ruth Alden, 
Ann’s mistress, away from her father ; 
that Alden had ordered Hawley out of 
the house on the very morning of the 
day in which he had been slain; and 
that Hawley had left, saying he would 
return at four in the afternoon. Ann 
had not been in the sitting-room during 
this conversation, but she had overheard 
it from the hall. She and Miss Ruth 
had been waiting for Hawley to come; 
they heard a startling cry from the 
yard, and Ann had run to a window. 
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She had seen Hawley, just as Timmins 
had seen him. ‘“Whut you done, Mr. 
Hawley?” she had asked, and Hawley 
had ordered her to go to her mistress 
and keep her away. Ann had done so. 
Her mistress had fainted, and from that 
faint she had gone into brain-fever. 

“Ann,” O’Grady asked, in his turn, 
“what caused your mistress to faint? 
Was it the shout from the yard?” 

“No sah, it was de lopin’ an’ de 
rushin’ along wid dat yell from de 
ya’d. De ha’nts had come, and Miss 
Ruth done knowed it, yas suh.” 

In spite of the prosecutor’s protest, 
the negro woman described the “ha’nts.” 
The jury listened with incredulous 
smiles. The prosecutor wanted this ex- 
punged from the record. O’Grady 
insisted that it remain, stating that a 
series of illusions, affecting Miss Alden’s 
health, had led her to ask Hawley to 
come to Bellevue, that Miss Alden was 
the cause of her father’s hostility to 
Hawley, and that Hawley’s desire to 
save Miss Alden had led him to the 
Alden cottage on the fateful after- 
noon—all of which would be duly estab- 
lished. The “ha’nts” remained in the 
record. 


DEPOSITION from Ruth, recov- 

ering slowly but unable to leave 
her bed, was offered and read. She 
stated that she was ill, mentally and 
physically, and ‘had telegraphed to 
Hawley to come to Bellevue; that he 
thought a change of surroundings was 
necessary to her health; and that, 
against her father’s wishes, she . had 
agreed to leave the cottage with Haw- 
ley. She and Hawley were engaged to 
be married, and she felt that Hawley 
had the right to take her away—even 
from her father. 

Hawley would not allow his lawyers 
to bother Ruth to secure a deposition in 
his own behalf; and Morlay, of course, 
had taken from her only what the State 
needed for its case. 

Following the written deposition, 
Dr. Garlock was called. He told of 
going with Timmins and a deputy sheriff 
to the Alden cottage, of finding Alden 
dead in his garden and of making an 
examination as to the cause. His 
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phraseology, in’ describing the mortal 
wound, rather bewildered the jury—to 
judge from the expressions on their 
faces. 

“Could the wound have been caused 
by this instrument?” the prosecutor 
asked, presenting the garden-implement 
to the witness. 

“There were four clawlike marks on 
Mr. Alden’s throat,” said Dr. Garlock. 
“They could have been caused by this 
tool, used as a weapon, and in my opin- 
ion they were.” 

In cross-examination O’Grady asked: 
“Doctor, could not the claws of some 
animal have caused the wound ?” 

“T suppose so,” was the answer, “if 
the animal had four claws and all match- 
ing the points of that steel ‘weeder.’ ” 

“Do you not think that the claws of 
this plaster cast match the steel points 
of the ‘weeder’ ?” O’Grady asked, reach- 
ing for the cast. 

“Wait with that, 
warned the judge. 

“The display,” protested the prosecu- 
tor, “is all for its effect on the jury. 
Also this talk of that anomaly, an animal 
with a paw of four claws. It’s just a 
part and parcel of the old mammy’s 
‘ha’nts.’ ” 

The State called a few more wit- 
nesses, all yielding testimony more or 
less helpful to the prosecution. Then, 
late in the afternoon, the State “rested,” 
and court was over for that day. 


Mr. O’Grady,” © 


5, goantel morning, when the hearing 
was resumed, Rand was called to 

the witness-stand. 
His testimony was brief but impor- 
tant, since it offered a way of getting 
the plaster cast of Parlan’s paw into 


proceedings. This led to an excursion 
by automobile with the jury to Bellevue 
and the Alden cottage, where the paw- 
print was examined. After the return, 
court recessed until two o’clock; then, 
when proceedings were again started, 
Dr. Garlock was called and the plaster 
cast of the paw given to him for inspec- 
tion. He measured the space between 
the claws and stated that it was possible 
the animal leaving the footprint could 
have caused the wound at Emmet 
Alden’s throat. 
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The sensation of the afternoon was 
the calling of Bruce Hawley to testify 
in his own behalf—a move which laid 
him open to all the arts of the prosecu- 
tion when he was cross-examined. But 
Hawley insisted on getting into the wit- 
ness-chair. His innocence, he believed, 
armed him against injury at the hands 
of opposing counsel. 

He told his story clearly and simply. 
The telegram he had received from 
Ruth was presented. It was clear he 
had gone to Bellevue determined to save 
the woman he loved, at any cost to him- 
self. The way was cleared for a discus- 
sion of Parlan. Hawley recited all the 
weird facts. He told, with dramatic 
earnestness, of the struggle between 
Alden and the invisible monster, in the 
flower-garden ; how he had looked on in 
horror, and finally had run to pick up 
the four-pronged, crimson-stained gar- 
den-implement. 

The prosecuting attorney, out of Haw- 
ley’s own lips, proceeded to flay what 
he called the “phantom defense.” He 
brought out the incredible details, and 


he played up their extravagance and 
reason-defying phases with telling ef- 


fect. His probing was merciless. 

Hawley’s testimony was not shaken 
in any particular. He sat quietly 
through the storm, answering the jeer- 
ing, sarcastic questions clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

“What is the front door of the Alden 
cottage made of?” demanded Morlay. 

“Oak, I believe,” answered Hawley. 

“How thick is it? Two inches—three 
inches ?” 

“Possibly two inches.” 

“You tell us that Parlan the Four- 
Clawed galloped through that closed 
front door—two inches of solid oak! 
No resistance of matter there, eh?” 

“Not to Parlan.” 

“And yet you say Parlan’s invisible 
claws found resistance against the 
throat of Emmet Alden, scratching, 
gouging and delivering a mortal huft. 
How do you explain that?” 

“T don’t explain it.” 

This was only one shot in the terrific 
bombardment of Hawley’s position. 
When the prosecuting attorney silenced 
his guns and sat down, he had blasted 
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to fragments the case of the defense. 
The strength of Rand’s “higher law,” 
in its nature-defying operations, was its 
weakness when on trial before men of 
sane minds and commonplace convic- 
tions. 

Rand had known how it would be. 
So had O’Grady. Hawley, in nowise 
blinded, continued to hope against hope 
for the sake of Ruth. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CASE GOES TO THE JURY 


N the morning of. the fifth day 
O of the trial the lawyers opened 

their oral battle. It was con- 
ceded by all who had followed the pro- 
ceedings and were not hampered in 
expressing themselves that the battle 
was one-sided. The prosecution had 
everything its own way. The occult, 
as a pastime, is a very engaging study, 
but a court of law is not the place for 
such dim mysteries. And Hawley had 
elected to stand or fall on a wild de- 
fense that had to do with an invisible 
Something that seemed a product of a 
diseased mind. Why his lawyers had 
ever championed his cause on such 
grounds none could understand. 

These very unusual details, however, 
had marked the trial as unique and 
given it wide publicity. It was read 
about and talked about the country 
over. All this was excellent advertis- 
ing for the lawyers, and O’Grady could 
see himself, at one jump, achieving re- 
nown and a handsome practice. The 
case was the making of O’Grady. 

The assistant prosecuting attorney, 
one Summerfield, led off with the ora- 
tory. He marshaled his facts into one 
convincing argument, which he placed 
lucidly in front of the jury. Then, 
having modestly shot his bolt, he seated 
himself, and the defense laid hold of its 
forlorn chance. 

O’Grady, his forensic effort carefully 
prepared, planted himself before the 
jury-box. The impossibility of a man 
of Hawley’s standing and character 
committing the foul crime for which he 
was on trial was one of the points 
O’Grady developed. Another angle of 














his plea concerned the tender relations 
existing between him and Ruth Alden, 
for whose sake and at whose request he 
had plunged himself into that mael- 
strom of evil circumstances that had 
engulfed. the Alden home. 

What man, with a heart in his body,” 
would not have rushed to the defense 
of the woman he loved? What man 
would not have moved heaven and earth 
to rescue her from the vague but no less 
real dangers that were slowly killing 
her? What man would not have quar- 
reled with her father, if to save meant 
to thwart that selfish father’s will? 

The black circumstances were there, 
yes. The defense did not seek to ex- 
plain them away. Hawley had had 
words with Emmet Alden in the morn- 
ing, and he had entered the house to 
see Ruth against Alden’s will. And 
while Hawley was planning to take Ruth 
away from the terrible influences sur- 
rounding her, Alden had appeared and 
ordered him from the house. Yet Haw- 
ley, swayed by high courage and lover- 
like devotion, had defied Alden and had 
returned. 

Hawley had described, in simple but 
moving terms, Alden’s struggle with the 
Unseen Thing that had killed him. 
Could any man look at Hawley as he 
sat in the witness-chair and told his 
story—could any man look at him and 
brand that story as a lie? “There are 
stranger things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy, Hora- 
tio.” The immortal Shakespeare had 
penned that line, and its truth was as 
immortal as Shakespeare’s fame. 

Ben Timmins found Hawley standing 
over the silent form of Alden with the 
blood-stained garden-implement in his 
hand—an implement no more effective, 
Dr. Garlock had said, than the paw of 
Parlan with its four tearing claws. Was 
it not easier to believe in Parlan than 
to believe that Hawley, a popular author 
and a man of standing, had made a mur- 
derous attack on the father of the 
woman he loved? 


(yess consumed two hours, talk- 
ing with eloquence but with little 
effect—if the expressions on the faces 
in the jury-box were any indication. 
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He closed with a plea for the jury to 
give Hawley back to the woman of his 
heart, and not blight two lives because 
they feared “to sound the unplumbed ~ 
depths of strange human experience.” 

When O’Grady sat down, Rand, an 
altogether different type of man, arose 
to add his own plea in behalf of his 
friend. A striking, commanding figure 
was Rand as he stepped out in front of 
the jury. He was faultlessly dressed, © 
“the glass of fashion and the mold of 
form ;” and yet, under the polish, could 
be seen blazing the fires of power—all 
those seething dynamic forces which 
make a mortal one to be reckoned with. 

The judge lost his attitude of inatten- 
tion. Resting an elbow on the desk 
before him, he leaned his chin in his 
hand and fixed his eyes on the man 
below. The prosecuting attorney sat 
back in his chair and stared through 
half-closed lids—determined, evidently, 
not to let a syllable escape him. The 
crowded room grew hushed and atten- 
tive. So, at the very beginning Rand 
dominated his surroundings. 

“Your Honor, and gentlemen of the 
jury!” His enunciation was clear, 
strong and pleasing. He had a flexible, 
colorful voice which could take on the 
character of his emotions at will and had 
the property .of swaying others—some- 
times in spite of themselves. “I am not 
here as a lawyer, but as a friend of the 
prisoner at the bar. I have known him 
for years, and I love him for what he 
has been, but more—infinitely more !— 
for what he is to-day. You have heard 
it said that ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for 
his friends.’ Such devotion is rare in 
this world, but there sits a man’’—he 
turned to level a finger at Hawley— 
“who would sacrifice a successful career, 
a future all golden with promise, and his 
life, to save the woman he loves. I know. 
As a friend I warned him not to come 
here. I read in the stars that evil would 
befall him. One cannot touch pitch 
without defiling himself; one cannot 
become involved in the affairs of men 
like Emmet Alden without reaping the 
dire consequences. Remember that, 
gentlemen of the jury. But Bruce Haw- 
ley came here. And what did he find?” 
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AND stepped to the railing in front 

of the jury. He laid his hands on 

it, leaned across, and his dark eyes 
glowed. 

“He found a house haunted by Par- 
lan—Parlan the Four-Clawed,” he went 
on in tense tones, “‘a monster which the 
prosecuting attorney belittles with levity 
and sarcasm. This Parlan is created by 
ourselves. When the evil in us shoul- 
ders aside the good, then we commence 
creating our personal Parlan. We build 
the creature slowly, not as Frankenstein 
built his monster of material things, but 
of thoughts and deeds that shun the 
light. The four claws are our work, 
and we sharpen them to our undoing. 
Parlan is material and immaterial— 
material in that his acts bear visible con- 
sequences, immaterial in that he causes 
the consequences invisibly. He is 
thought in its evil expression, cast adrift 
to prey upon the world until the creator 
of the thought is dead and his trailing 
influences have died after him. 

“So it was Parlan,” continued Rand, 
drawing back from the railing, “that 
haunted the house of Emmet Alden. It 
was Parlan that came as the rushing 
wind and the loping quadruped— 
Alden’s Parlan, blighting Alden’s life 
and the lives around him, and ultimately 
killing the man who was the author of 
the monster’s existence. That is the in- 
evitable result when we build our Par- 
lan too big and strong, and arm him 
with fang and claw. We must expect 
. 

Rand paused and smiled softly. 

“Haven’t you known this before, gen- 
tlemen of the jury?” he asked. ‘“Per- 
haps the idea hasn’t come to you in the 
terms of my statement. You have missed 
the higher law in all these workings 
of retribution. Now you understand. 
From this moment you are under the 
law’s dominion. You may not love your- 
self enough to shirk the questionable act 
or the wrong thought, but you love 
others more than yourself, and when you 
know that they are involved deeply in 
the retribution aimed at you, then you 
pause and think—and you turn to bet- 
ter things. Because Emmet Alden did 
not turn to better things, he is where he 
is to-day ; and Bruce Hawley is there to- 


day; and Ruth Alden, snatched from 
the borderland, is lying on her sickbed 
and breathlessly waiting to know: What 
will you do with Hawley?” 

Rand flung back his shoulders and 
shook out his shaggy white hair. His 
eyes flashed, and his voice was like a 
trumpet as he cried: 

“T tell you, men, that Parlan assailed 
Alden and fought him to the death! 
That Parlan left that paw-print in the 
rose-garden ; and that four claws and not 
four sharp points of steel pierced 
Alden’s throat. I tell you that Hawley 
is innocent, and should be crowned a 
victor for this thing he has done—and 
not placed here in jeopardy of his 
freedom !” 

Rand flung out his hand, waving it 
to include every man of the jury. His 
voice fell. 

“Not one of you will believe me 
when I enunciate these workings of the 
higher law. You feel a little now; you 
are swayed somewhat, and possibly half 
convinced. The prosecuting attorney 
will follow me with his gibes at the 
‘phantom defense’ and before he is done, 
you will pity yourselves as fools for fol- 
lowing me in this—to you—extravagant 
talk. What you need, gentlemen, what 
most of us need before we will believe, 
is a demonstration. That is all that will 
save my friend, the prisoner at the bar. 

“Well, why not a demonstration? 
Parlan, Emmet Alden’s Parlan, has not 
faded out of existence now that his 
creator is gone. So long as Emmet 
Alden’s acts influence the current of 
events around us, Parlan will be there. 
This is a fitting place for him to come, 
and now is a fitting time. 

With tremendous dramatic 
Rand lifted his voice: 

“Parlan! Parlan the Four-Clawed! 
Here, where the grievous consequences 
of Emmet Alden’s life are being used 
to enmesh the innocent, come and show 
us your invisible strength! Show us, I 
say, the unseen terror of your presence! 
A tangible demonstration is what I ask. 
Come, Parlan, before it is too late.” 


effect, 


S Rand stood, both hands lifted, a 
fearsome silence settled over the: 
courtroom. Startled eyes glanced nerv- 











ously around. And while the tenseness 
was still apparent, Rand walked to his 
chair and sat down. 

A minute, two minutes, passed. Hen- 
derson Morlay arose and broke the still- 
ness with a jeering laugh. 

“And Parlan failed to keep 
appointment,” he remarked. 

Feet shuffled; people straightened in 
their chairs; the jury looked relieved ; 
and the judge poured himself a glass of 
water and drank deeply. 

Then the prosecuting attorney 
launched forth in a stinging criticism of 
those who would inject imaginary things 
into the clear, matter-of-fact processes 
of the law. A man kills another. His 
plea is Parlan! Presto! All the justice 
in the world falls to the ground. In 
words now biting, now bitter, he ar- 
raigned Hawley as a man of violent tem- 
per, who, cowardlike, would shift the 
consequences of his crime upon a thing 
unseen. He closed his talk with a de- 
mand for the greatest penalty that could 
be meted out in the State of Michigan 
—imprisonment for life at hard labor. 

“You are sensible men,” he finished, 
“and your duty is plain.” 

The judge read his instructions. They 
were brief. The bailiff was prepared to 
usher the twelve men into the jury-room, 
but the foreman stayed him with a ges- 
ture. There was whispering back and 
forth in the jury-box—a whispering and 
a nodding of heads. The situation was 
clear. The jury, without leaving their 
seats, was ready to render a verdict. The 
foreman arose. 

“Your Honor,” said he, “we have 
reached a verdict.” 

“What is your verdict?” 

“We find the defendant, 
Hawley—” 

The foreman came to a startled pause. 
A sound as of sobbing wind in the pines 
floated over the courtroom. It grew by 
swift degrees into a rushing storm, 
accompanied by a loping fall of feet. 
A woman in the crowded courtroom 
screamed and fled from the aisle that 
opened through the long tier of seats. 
Others, aroused to panic, crowded in 
haste toward the doors. In vain did the 


the 


Bruce 


clerk pound for order, and the bailiffs 
In the 


seek to check the stampede. 
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midst of the confusion, the prosecuting 
attorney’s chair was overturned and he 
floundered upon the floor. 

“Help!” he cried, in a voice husky 
with terror. 

He was struggling, wallowing about 
on his back, straining upward with his 
hands. A sleeve of his coat was ripped 
away, and over his bare forearm ran 
bright red drops. 

“The claws of Parlan!’”’ cried Rand, 
on his feet and pointing to the prosecut- 
ing attorney. ‘Now, you men of the 
jury, will you believe?” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE VERDICT 


HE confusion in the courtroom 
was indescribable. There were 
shouts and cries as a tangle of 
human beings jammed the exits. All 
the curious ones who had come to the 
trial seeking sensations were finding 
more than they had bargained for. Thev 
had been thrilled and frightened by 
Martin Rand’s forceful appeal to Par- 
lan, but they had grown easier in mind 
when the prosecuting attorney took the 
floor and made Parlan the target of jest 
and scathing contempt. Now that the 
terrible unseen force had answered Rand 
and offered a demonstration of its power, 
people fled the scene like frightened 
sheep. 

The judge, his face gray and a be- 
wildered look in his eyes, was standing 
beside his chair. ‘You are not bound to 
consider, in this case, any mysterious 
power or force outside the limits of sane 
human experience.” So had run a clause 
of his instructions to the jury. Did that 
clause recur to him then? 

O’Grady was on his feet, his two 
hands lifting a chair and ready to strike. 
Aiming a blow at the invisible creature 
with which Morlay was struggling, how- 
ever, was like aiming a blow at Morlay 
himself, and the attorney for the defense 
could not bring himself to the point. 

Hawley leaned across the table, 
watching and listening like a man fasci- 
nated. He saw Morlay’s limbs relax 
suddenly as though relieved from tre- 
mendous pressure. There was a surging 
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round and round, in the space behind 
the railing, as though Parlan might be 
on parade; then the loud whisper and 
the fall of paws died slowly away, but 
in what direction none could determine. 
All knew this, however: that Parlan 
had come and gone. 

Some of the jurymen climbed down 
from the chairs on which they had taken 
refuge. Each of them was white and 
shaken. The judge resumed his seat. 
There was a nervous pounding of the 
gavel and a demand for “Order in the 
court.” 

The prosecuting attorney leaned 
against the railing, his clothes in dis- 
order, his breath coming in labored 
gasps, the coat and shirt-sleeves of his 
right arm stripped away and revealing 
the white flesh marked with trickling 
crimson. The thin rills ran down the 
arm in four distinct lines. Summerfield 
started toward his chief. Rand, with 
a quick move, thrust Summerfield to one 
side. 

“Look, gentlemen of the jury!” he 
called, hurrying to Morlay’s side with 
the plaster cast of the paw in his hand. 
“Point for point, the claws of Parlan fit 
this wound in the arm of the prosecuting 
attorney—just as they fitted the wound 
in the throat of Emmet Alden!” 

“I object to this, Your Honor!” 
panted the prosecuting attorney, with- 
drawing forcibly from Rand and throw- 
ing a handkerchief around his arm. 
“This case is in the hands of the jury. 
I insist on having the verdict!” 

“Are you at agreement, gentlemen of 
the jury?” inquired the judge, steadying 
his voice. 

“We are,” 
huskily. 

“What is your verdict?” 

“We, the jury in the case of the People 
versus Bruce Hawley, find the defendant 
not guilty.” 


answered the foreman 


SMOTHERED exclamation es- 
caped Hawley. The jury was 
polled, and each man affirmed the ren- 
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dered verdict. 
charged. 

O’Grady was the first man to reach 
Hawley and grip his hand. ‘Never, in 
any court, did a jury so quickly reverse 
itself, Mr. Hawley!” he exclaimed. 
“They had you guilty without leaving 
their seats, but one round with Parlan 
changed all that! No innocent man 
ever had so close a call, and no chain of 
circumstantial evidence was ever clawed 
apart in so queer a way! It is as though 
Emmet Alden returned from the grave 
to do one good deed for his memory’s 
sake. This case has made a different 
man of me. Sir, I congratulate you on 
attaining your freedom, and upon hav- 
ing a friend like Martin Rand!” 

Hawley went to the jury and gave 
each man a cordial handshake as he filed 
out of the jury-box. Some eyed him 
queerly, as though half afraid; others 
expressed sympathy with him in his 
weird trials; still others were thinking 
only of Parlan. 

“‘We have all been on trial here, Mr. 
Hawley, as well as yourself, it seems to 
me,” observed the foreman. ‘The shock 
of that culminating event in this court- 
room will remain with me to the end of 
my days. Where is your friend Rand? 
There is a man it would be good to 
know. I want to shake hands. with 
him.” 

Rand was standing at one side, talk- 
ing with the judge. Hawley pointed his 
friend out to the foreman, and the latter 
greeted the white-haired philosopher of 
the higher law and spoke with him 
briefly. 

“T want to go at once to see Ruth, 
Martin,” said Hawley presently, when 
Rand came to him. “I want to carry 
this good news to her in person.” 

“Then go,” answered Rand, “and my 
blessing go with you. Bruce, we have 
written a new law in the statutes of life 
to-day. It was worth the price that has 
been paid.” 

With that, he wrung his friend’s hand 
and turned away. 


Then the jury was dis- 
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of diamonds and guarantee that you cannot match my 
prices anywhere, wholesale or retail If you don’t see 
a saving of 35% in the a I send you for free 
examination, send it back! 


Send No Money! 


Merely send for my beautiful Diamond Book—select 
the diamond and mounting of your choice, and I’1I ship it 
for your inspection—at my <a and without obligat- 
ing you tobuy. As we get all our business in this way 
our success proves our prices lowest by comparison. 


‘Bankable 
Money Back Guarantee 


The only bankable Money Back Guarantee in the diamond bus- 
fness. You can take it to any bank and cash in your diamond invest- 
ment if you wantto, The only guarantee without red-tape, delays or 
eyasons. Is also a legal certificate of carat weight, quality and value 
of the diamond. Allows you to exchange at full value at any time. 


$100 Liberty Bonds 
Accepted at $102 


Lend to your country and keep the wheels of commerce rune 
ning at the same time. Toencourage both, I will accept$100 Li 
Bonds at $102 for entire or part payment of my diamonds, 


88 


Per Carat 


Small Sizes 


$90 


Per Carat 





Extra 
Blue White 


$133 


Per Carat 





Wesselton 
Blue White 


$177 


Per Carat 





Jagers 
Steel Blue 


$233 


Per Carat 








Jagers 
Blue Perfect 


$288 


Per Carat 





1917 DeLuxe Book 


“38 \ of Diamond 
ae. of Diamonds FREE 4 
Profusely illustrated in colors. 
> Shows thousands of the greatest e ra 
bargains in diamonds the world ge? 
has ever known. Tells you expert’s > Ka 
. facts that you’ve wanted to know in J FOS 
order to buy diamonds intelligently. Tells sy I ; 
you all about diamond qualities, colors, im- bg Os 
perfections—a real buyers’ guide. bound ®Wo Oe, 
volume that you’!l be glad to give a permanent e oe & Poss 7 
placein your library. Free for the asking. ¢ é) oS & e ’ 
O) EXO ia 
‘Pos rss 
© ore” x4 
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‘oe 9 ra 
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In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 











